“On the Nature of Death and Dying.” 


“Out of the eater came forth meat, 


and out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 


Samson, “Book of Judges” 14:14. 


On the Matter of “A Lai of ‘The Dying Cow Hand’s Lamentation.’” 


1.) The wildest critters live in the city. 


According to Tibetan tradition, the term "bardo" refers to the state of 
existence intermediate between the after death state of a life and before 
its rebirth, when one's consciousness is not connected with a physical 
body, and one experiences a variety of phenomena. The "Tibetan Book 
of the Dead" is called in its own language the Bardo Thodol, which 
means "Liberation by Hearing on the After-Death Plane." The "Tibetan 
Book of the Dead" is ostensibly a book describing the experiences to be 
expected at the moment of death: the pre-mortem-death-rebirth 
experience. Lama Anagarika Govinda indicates this clearly in his 
introduction when he writes: "It is a book for the living as well as the 
dying." 

Following the Tibetan model then, we distinguish three phases of the 
psychedelic experience. The first period (Chikhai Bardo) is that of 
complete transcendence - beyond words, beyond space-time, beyond 
self. The second lengthy period (Chonyid Bardo) involves "the self" in 
sharp exquisite clarity or in the form of hallucinations (karmic 
apparitions). The final period (Sidpa Bardo) involves the return to 
"routine reality" and "the self." The psychedelic experience is fluid and 
ever-changing. Whether you experience heaven or hell, remember that 
it is your mind which creates them. The ability to maintain the entire 
experience is possessed only by mental concentration, or one- 
pointedness of mind, to such a high degree of proficiency as to be able 
to control all the mental functions and to shut out the distractions of the 
outside world.! 


' "General Introduction: The Psychedelic Experience": A manual based on the 
"Tibetan Book of the Dead" by Timothy Leary, Ph.D., Ralph Metzner, Ph.D., 
& Richard Alpert, Ph.D. Translated into HTML by Ben Walter, 
bjw @spiff.gnu.ai.mit.edu [www.erowid.org] 


The Art of Dying is quite as important as the Art of Living (or of 
Coming into Birth). Note: The Mysteries of Antiquity referred to by 
Apuleius, the Platonic philosopher. * 


Note: The Book of Tao, the Analects of Confucius, the Bhagavad 
Gita, the I Ching, and the Tibetan Book of the Dead. The "Tibetan 
Book of the Dead" is a book of the dying; which is to say a book of the 
living; it is a book of life and how to live. Like the "Egyptian Book of 
the Dead" it is meant to be a guide for the dead man during the period 
of his Bardo existence. 


"The Psychedelic Experience" is a detailed account of how to lose 
the ego; how to break out of personality into new realms of 
consciousness; and how to avoid the involuntary limiting processes of 
the ego; how to make the consciousness-expansion experience endure 
in subsequent daily life. The "Tibetan Book of the Dead," or the Bardo 
Thodol, is a book of instructions for the dead and dying. Like "The 
Egyptian Book of the Dead" it is meant to be a guide for the dead man 
during the period of his Bardo existence. In Christian terms, a 
"redemption" from the trammels of the world and of sin is a 
separation and deliverance from an earlier condition of darkness and 
unconsciousness, and leads to a condition of illumination, to victory 
and transcendence. Thus far the Bardo Thodol is an initiation 
process whose purpose it is to restore to the soul the divinity it lost at 
birth. It means the end of all conscious, rational, morally responsible 
conduct of life, and a voluntary surrender to what the Bardo Thodol 
calls "karmic illusion." Karmic illusion springs from belief in a 
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visionary world of an extremely irrational nature, which neither accords 
with nor derives from our rational judgments but is the exclusive 
product of uninhibited imagination. It is sheer dream or “fantasy.” The 
contents of this Bardo also reveal the archetypes. 

The transition, then, from the Sidpa state to the Chonyid state is a 
dangerous reversal of the aims and intentions of the conscious mind. It 
is a sacrifice of the ego's stability and a surrender to the extreme 
uncertainty of what must seem like a chaotic riot of phantasmal forms. 
When Freud coined the phrase that the ego was "the true seat of 
anxiety," he was giving voice to a very true and profound intuition. No 
one who strives for selfhood (individuation) is spared this dangerous 
passage, for that which is feared also belongs to the wholeness of the 
self - the sub-human, or supra-human, world of psychic "dominants" 
from which the ego originally emancipated itself with enormous effort, 
and then only partially, for the sake of a more or less illusory freedom. 

But nature herself does not allow this paradisial state of innocence to 
continue for ever, which is why the Chonyid Bardo is entitled "The 
Bardo of the Experiencing of Reality."? 


Nobody can talk about death with authority who has not died; and 
since nobody, apparently, has ever returned from death, how can 
anybody know what death is, or what happens after it? The Tibetan 
will answer: "We all have died many deaths, before we came into this 
incarnation. And what we call birth is merely the reverse side of death, 
like one of the two sides of a coin, or like a door which we call 
"entrance" from outside and "exit" from inside a room." 

It is much more astonishing that not everybody remembers his or her 
previous death; and, because of this lack of remembering, most persons 
do not believe there was a previous death. But, likewise, they do not 
remember their recent birth - and yet they do not doubt that they were 
recently born. They forget that active memory is only a small part of 
our normal consciousness, and that our subconscious memory registers 
and preserves every past impression and experience which our waking 
mind fails to recall. 

The human race has come to the juncture where it must decide 
whether to be content with the subjugation of the material world, or to 
strive after the conquest of the spiritual world, by subjugating selfish 
desires and transcending self-imposed limitations. There are those 
who, in virtue of concentration and other yogic practices, are able to 
bring the subconscious into the realm of discriminative consciousness 
and, thereby, to draw upon the unrestricted treasury of subconscious 
memory, wherein are stored the records not only of our past lives but 
the records of the past of our race, the past of humanity, and of all pre- 
human forms of life, if not of the very consciousness that makes life 
possible in this universe. If, through some trick of nature, the gates of 
an individual's subconsciousness were suddenly to spring open, the 
unprepared mind would be overwhelmed and crushed. Therefore, the 
gates of the subconscious are guarded and hidden behind the veil of 
mysteries and symbols. 

The earnest practitioner of these teachings should regard every 
moment of his or her life as if it were the last. Under the guise of a 
science of death, the Bardo Thodol reveals the secret of life; and therein 
lies its spiritual value and its universal appeal.* 
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William Blake 
Satan watches the Caress of Adam and Eve & The Temptation 
and Fall of Adam and Eve 


Faith is the first step on the ‘Secret Pathway.’ Then comes 
illumination and with it, certainty; and emancipation [ ] the idea of the 
empty mind. ‘Free Will to Power’ dying, consciously ... and at the 
supreme moment of quitting the ego, recognizing the ecstasy which 
will dawn, then, quick becomes one ... with all bonds of illusion 
broken asunder immediately: and the dreamer is awakened into reality 
simultaneously with the achievement of this ‘recognition.’ 

Liberation is the nervous system devoid of mental-conceptual 
activity: Tibetan Buddhists suggest that the uncluttered intellect can 
experience — primordial ‘ylem,’ the first point in evolution: the 
Unbecome, the Unborn, and the Unformed. All things visible and 
invisible have their consummation and absorption: without destroying 
the outward form of the primal material, its’ body, soul, and spirit, 
‘alchemically’ known as salt, mercury, and sulphur, must be freed from 
their primitive state and reconciled in ‘a new harmony.’ 

The nervous system in a state of quiescence, alert and awake, but not 
active: comparable to what Buddhists call the highest state of dhyana 
(deep meditation) when still united to a human body. Conscious 
recognition of the ‘Clear Light’ inducing an ecstatic condition of 
consciousness such as saints and mystics of the West have called 
illumination. (The first sign is the glimpsing of the ‘Clear Light of 
Reality,’ ‘the infallible mind of the pure mystic state.’ In this state, 
realization of the ‘Ultimate Truth’ is possible, until dropping back into 
routine reality.)° 


w 


“First Bardo: The Period Of Ego-Loss Or Non-Game Ecstasy (Chikhai 
Bardo): Part I: The Primary Clear Light Seen At the Moment of Ego-Loss.” 
“The Psychedelic Experience”: A manual based on the “Tibetan Book of the 
Dead” by Timothy Leary, Ph.D., Ralph Metzner, Ph.D., & Richard Alpert, 
Ph.D. Translated into HTML by Ben Walter, bjw@spiff.gnu.ai-mit.edu 
[www.erowid.org] 
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Image of peripheral nervous system. 
(The nervous system outside the brain and spinal cord.) 


The peripheral nervous system relays signals between the 
central nervous system and the other parts of the body through 
sensory and motor neurons. 


If the Primary Clear Light is not recognized, there remains the 
possibility of maintaining the Secondary Clear Light. If that is lost, 
then comes the Chonyid Bardo, the period of karmic illusions or 
intense hallucinatory [ ] reality. The flow of consciousness, 
microscopically clear and intense, is interrupted by fleeting attempts to 
rationalize and interpret. There exist, therefore, unlimited possibilities 
for, on the one hand, delightful sensuous, intellectual and emotional 
novelties if one floats with the current; and, on the other hand, fearful 
ambuscades of confusion and terror if one tries to impose his will on 
the experience. 

The experienced person will be able to maintain the recognition that 
all perceptions come from within and will be able to sit quietly, 
controlling his expanded awareness like a phantasmagoric multi- 
dimensional television set: the most acute and sensitive hallucinations - 
visual, auditory, touch, smell, physical and bodily; the most exquisite 
reactions, compassionate insight into the self, the world. The key is 
inaction: passive integration with all that occurs around you. If you try 
to impose your will, use your mind, rationalize, seek explanations, you 
will get caught in hallucinatory whirlpools. The motto: peace, 
acceptance. It is all an ever-changing panorama. You are temporarily 
removed from the world.® 


6 "Second Bardo: The Period of Hallucinations (Chonyid Bardo). Introduction." 
"The Psychedelic Experience." 
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The underlying problem of the Second Bardo is that any and every 
shape - human, divine, diabolical, heroic, evil, animal, thing - which the 
human brain conjures up or the past life recalls, can present itself to 
consciousness: shapes and forms and sounds whirling by endlessly. 


& & 
In like a lamb and out like a lion. 


“I’m a rowdy cowboy just off the stormy plains,’ 

my trade is girting kack® and pulling bridle reins. 

O Ican tip the lasso; it is with graceful ease; 

I can rope a streak of lightning, and ride it where I please.” 


In the Orphic cosmogony, the first principle was Cronus, or Time, 
from which came Chaos, and symbolized the infinite ‘pnuema,’ or 
‘spirit,’ and Ether materialized the finite. In the Tarocca, it is the 
‘Fool’ — outside the moment of becoming and change — eternal youth, 
or Peter Pan (the archetypal wanderer). Jung says, “Archetypes exist 
for us at birth, emanating from the collective unconscious — they are not 
self-created or generated.” 

The Marseilles deck shows the fool as a court jester holding a baton 
and standing near a cliff. The Waite deck is more complex, it shows a 
young wanderer holding a rose and a walking stick, to which a bag is 
tied, walking off a cliff; a dog romping at his side, biting at his heel, 
suggests a happy and carefree attitude that ( ) could be dangerous. 
The Golden Dawn deck shows a naked child holding the reins of a wolf 
while plucking fruit from a tree: this symbolism suggests innocence, 
and that pure innocence can check animal passions while surviving 
quite nicely on what nature provides. In the Thoth deck, the ‘Fool’ is 
shown in a green suit and gold shoes, a crystal is between his horns, 
and he is falling; he holds a wand in his right hand (power) and a 
flaming pine cone in his left hand (purity) — this card also shows a 
tiger, a dove, a vulture, a butterfly, a rainbow, children, flowers, 
grapes, a crocodile, and ivy.” (The flaming pine cone is a phallic 
image, the flame — like bees swarming from a beehive, symbolic of an 
ejaculation...) 


“It has been asserted that the ‘Book of Thoth’ is, in reality, the 
mysterious Tarot of the Bohemians — a strange emblematic book 
of seventy-eight leaves which has been in possession of the 
gypsies since the time then they were driven from their ancient 
temple, the Serapeum.” 

Manly P. Hall, Masonic, 
“Hermetic, Quabbalistic & Rosicrucian Symbolical 
Philosophy” 


We will be exploring the Major Arcana of the Tarocca, in context 
with a related psychological investigation of Jungian archetype and 
alchemy, Tibetan Buddhism and Christianity, as well as elements of the 
Egyptian “Book of the Dead” and other similar references. Thusly, let 
us begin with examining a first sequence of the Major Arcana, which 
shall be laid out card-by-card, side-by-side in a row, beginning with the 
‘Magus’ and ending with the ‘Hermit’ — the ‘Wheel of Fortune’ is to be 
laid down next to the ‘Hermit’ but with a space betwixt the two cards. 


7 Cf., “Chuck-Line Rider” — an unemployed cowboy who rode from ranch to 
ranch, exchanging a bit of news and gossip for a meal; also called a ‘grub- 
line rider, 

8 *Kack,’ cowboy slang, meaning, ‘saddle.’ 

° “Chaos and the Psychological Symbolism of the Tarot” by Gerald Schueler, 
Ph.D. © 1997 C.E.: [www.schuelers.com] 
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The first enigma (of this lai), as well, is a rowdy cowboy — from the 
fringe of the social order — corresponding to the irrational, active 
instinct, capable of sublimation, but, in the same instance, blind to the 
impulses of the unconscious: a ‘clown’!® whose costume of ‘many 
colours’ — aka the Pie-eyed Piper of Hamelyn — denotes the multiple, 
incoherent influences to which he is subject, as a ‘scapegoat’ in ritual 
self-sacrifice: cf. the Wicker-Man. 


“Never approach a bull from the front, a horse from the rear or 
a fool from any direction.” 


In “The Dying Cow Hand’s Lamentation,” this unknown cowboy 
balladeer, using the first person ‘I,’ distinguishes himself as ‘narrator of 
a lai’ sentimentalizing the life of cowboys, in contrast to [ ] 
mythologizing the life of cowboys. Rather than establish the 
characteristics of cowboys, this folk-ballad tends to invite us to the 
romantic side of the life of cowboys, as characterized by loneliness 
which tempts him to engage in sin: sousing, gold-gamboling, powder- 
painted ladies. 


“The grimly humorous phrase about our town was that 
Tombstone"! had ‘a man for breakfast every morning.” 


!0 Not unlike Ahasuerus the Wanderer or Linus the Clown, for example, who are 
always there to laugh us to scorn in our stumbling moment of disparaging 
weakness. Just look into any reflective surface and see — as Cord the Seeker 
(who looked into Zetan’s Book of All-Knowledge) at the end of his trials and 
realization of his quest. 

'l In 1876, the lawless town of Deadwood, South Dakota averaged a murder a 
day. 

One of the worst hell-holes of the Old West was Bodie, California which 
boasted numerous gunfights or death threats at all hours of the day. Some of 
these included a fight that ensued when a pool player took someone else’s 
turn, a mountain man who insisted, at gunpoint, that he receive a drink in 
payment for a human ear he had recently sliced from and opponent, and a 
street fight that erupted when a man stepped on a cowboy’s toe. Bodie 
women were not much better. On one such occasion, a school teacher 
horsewhipped a local doctor for gossiping about her. On another, the 


Josephine Sarah Marcus, actress. 
(She later married Wyatt Earp.) 


The ballad implies: i) loneliness, which can ruin your life, ii) is by 
temptation and in sin, resultant from a hard and dangerous life; and, iii) 
asks people to understand the fact that the dangerous life the cowboy is 
living is, at the same time, like ‘a bloom’ — a beautiful life (of freedom 
and adventure). Beauty and danger — contrastive characteristics adding 
to the romantic ideal of the cowboy’s life in the old west: a man’s love 
also has two sides, one false (cupidity) and the other true (charity). His 
grief has two sides, as well: tristitia — false grief caused by loss of 
object of desire; and, ‘true grief’ caused by his enforced bodily 
separation from God. 

As, though ‘alive’ in spirit, Christ experienced spiritual death — not 
cessation of existence but separation from God; on the cross He cried 
out, “My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me? 
(Matt. 27:46),” which expresses the separation He temporarily 
experienced when He was made sin for us (2 Cor. 5:21). Now Mark: 
Unbelievers experience spiritual death (separation from God) in this 
life and eternal death in the next, but they never cease to exist. 


“30 miles to water, 20 miles to wood, 
10 miles to hell and I gone there for good.” 
Carved on a deserted shack near Chadron, Nebraska. 


The narrator, “a rowdy (singing) cowboy just off the stormy plains,” 
having emerged from ‘a privy way’ through the woods early one 
‘dewy-wet’ May morning, haps upon a dying cow hand outside of Roy 
Bean’s Dram-and-Dame House.'? And, as he came and drew nigh, he 
heard merry music & cold laughter." 


notorious female cardsharp, Madame Moustache, fought off two thieves after 
a night of winning, killing one and wounding the other. 

!2 Roy Bean, a Texan — the most rapacious of the robber barons presiding over a 
godless revel: wanton women with showy apparel, painted cheeks and 
“powder-pampered titties,” lolled in the arms of tipsy cavaliers, “double- 
dealing gamblers,” quick-draw shootists, bush-waking bounty-killers & cold- 
blooded murderers. 


“Hang 'em first, try 'em later.” 
Judge Roy Bean 


Roy Bean (1825-1903) was born in Mason County, Kentucky, around 
1825, and left home at the age of 15 to follow two older brothers west. With 
his brother, Sam, he joined a wagon train into New Mexico, then crossed the 
Rio Grande and set up a trading post in Chihuahua, Mexico. After killing a 
local man, Roy fled to California where his brother, Joshua lived. While 
there, Bean killed a Mexican official during an argument over a woman. 
Friends of the official soon hauled Bean off, lynched him and left him to die. 
However, he was saved by the young woman in dispute. Later, he was back 
in New Mexico before he finally settled down in west Texas, starting a small 
town called Vinegaroon — opening the Jersey Lily saloon, in 1882 CE. 
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“Pll come in midst of all thy pride & mirth, 
Invisible to all men but thyself, 
and whispering a sad tale in thine ear 
Shall make thee let the cup fall from thy hand, 
And stand as mute and pale as Death itself.” 
Francis Beaumont, 
“The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” V. 24 — 28. 


A privy way implies ‘separation from fellows by retiring into private 
sorrows! where no external ministrations could reach — down a 
flowery path through the woods “gayer than the heven” — typical 
earthly paradise whose delights are transitory: fragrant flowers do 
spring and sprout, the little birds do sit and sing; lords and ladies now 
abroad for their disport and play, do kiss sometimes upon the grass, and 
sometimes in the hay; branches shade the grass and flowers ‘via 
tenebrosa,’ and shadows indicate oblivion ... finding the grief stricken 
‘self in black of tribulation, leaning against the Oak (tree of despair). 
Compare Chaucer, who, in 1369 C.E., along a flowery path in a shady 
wood, encounters a man in black, the Black Knight, John of Gaunt — “a 
wonder wel-farynge” — with his back to an oak tree!> lamenting the loss 
of his one ‘true’ love, Blanchefleur. 


Lily Langtry as Cleopatra Judge Roy Bean 

He later renamed the town Langtry after the actress of his dreams, as well 
as calling his saloon the Jersey Lilly. In Langtry, he was the self-appointed 
justice of the peace, referring to himself as the “Only Law West of the 
Pecos.” Though his methods of justice, carried out in his combination 
saloon/courtroom were somewhat odd, they were always final. On one 
occasion when he found that the body of a dead cowboy that had been 
brought up held $40 and a six-gun, he charged the corpse with carrying a 
concealed weapon and fined it $40. One of Judge Roy Bean’s most 
outrageous rulings occurred when an Irishman was accused of killing a 
Chinese worker. Friends of the Irishman threatened to destroy the Jersey 
Lilly if he was found guilty. When he was taken to court, Bean browsed 
through his law book and after turning numerous pages, he rapped his pistol 
on the bar and proclaimed, “Gentlemen, I find the law very explicit on 
murdering your fellow man, but there's nothing here about killing a 
Chinaman. Case dismissed.” 

Judge Roy Bean faced elections every two years and won every time, 
except in 1886 and 1896. In 1898, to ensure re-election, he stood outside the 
polling place with a sawed-off shotgun, taken an informal survey of voter 
preferences. 

Bean died on Monday, 16 March 1903, after a bout of heavy drinking 
without ever meeting his fantasy woman, Lillie Langtry. The Jersey Lilly 
Saloon still stands in Langtry, Texas. 

[Legends of America: A Travel Site for the Nostalgic and Historic 
Minded: Legends of the Old West: “Judge Roy Bean.” 
[www.legendsofamerica.com]] 

See, Luke 15:25c: “The Parable of the Prodigal Son.” 

'4 Cf, Apoc 22:7, 12, 20: “I Jt Am Ever-Present. Behold! I /T AM already Now 
Here — quickly become.” Also cf., Wm. Blake, “To Morning,” 5: “The honied 
dew that cometh on waking day.” 

'5 Ovid refers to, “Acorns, the nourishment of the world, from the tree of Iove ... 
the simple food of primal races.” Cf. Homer and Hesoid: acorns are the 
common food of Arcadians. Also cf. Juvenal’s 6 Satire: dryads & 
Hamadryads, the progenitors of the human race — formed of clay — were born 
of openings in oak trees, (their roots descending into infernal regions: 
according to the Aeneid, Book IV). 
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John of Gaunt, the Black Knight Demoiselle Blanchefleur et Parzival 


After the death of his illustrious Welsh lord and his brothers in 
tournaments, his mother raised him alone in a forest, for he had only 
one fear: that he wanted to become a knight. Perceval is the younger of 
the family; His eleven brothers preceded him in death, so that his 
mother fears that he too succumbs in battle. But one day Perceval saw 
brilliant knights in the forest. He wants to imitate them and put on their 
sparkling armor. He then wins the court of King Arthur where he is 
accepted to learn the use of weapons. It is therefore extremely sad, 
when Perceval leaves the house, despite his warnings and lamentations. 
All this makes sense. 


Seen as an aspirant to the quest of the Holy Grail, Perceval must 
abandon the “old house” completely annihilated by the enemy, to build 
another part, in the midst of solitude, a new abode. A soul in search, 
this is already the meaning of the first meeting of Perceval with the 
knights. 

I can not do without the predominance of the body, instincts... but I 
recognize behind desire an active principle of a spiritual nature and 
then it pushes me towards the quest and the search for answers to the 
questions: “Who am I - and what is the meaning of my life?” Primary 
issues. 

Note: at the beginning of the story, Perceval does not know his 
name...!_ His mother tries to give him a knowledge: “never to stay 
outside, but to seek the sacred that is hidden there.” Perceval leaves 
without knowing that the memory of his mother... he “gets up,” takes 
up his arms, then, like a pilgrim, asks “the way.” With him, for us, for 
me, the tale marked the trajectory of signs: “that no one may go astray.” 

At the first meeting of the Feminine... when entering the sacred 
space of the tent vermeille, it reproduces a religious behavior: but a 
meaningless ritual. To the young lady it is a stolen kiss and a ring. 
Here, it is not Courteous Love, but by this symbolic violence, I do not 
recognize the true function of the psyche: that of discovering myself to 
be complete (body, soul and spirit). 


In the Scriptures, woman often represents the human soul, the psyche 
(thought, feelings, will). God creates the human, man and woman. 
Also for man, that I am, the quest is also to seek my complementarity, 
through the symbolic feminine. The place of woman in the life of 
Perceval may represent that of the soul in its quest. The meeting with 
Blancheflor (Blanchefleur) is necessary to reach a beyond in which the 
Spirit will take the entire place. 

Moreover, the vermeil knight (his double) represents a destructive 
force, assimilated to the old man in all spirituality. This murder 
symbolizes a first victory over primitive instincts and appetites. 
Perceval becomes the vermeil knight, or he thinks he is. 
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After being knighted, Perceval leaves in search of exploits.!© On the 
way, he enters the mysterious castle of the fisher king or Pescheor, who 
is seriously wounded, and where he sees several astonishing objects but 
he refrains from asking questions. 

He moved away from the castle and later learned that Pescheor was 
in fact his uncle who was waiting for questions about a spear, a tailor 
and a cup from a young knight so that he could cure. He decides to 


'6 Parzival (written probably c. 1197 - 1209/1215) had a greater scope “than that 
of any medieval literary work except Dante's Divine Comedy,” the two being 
perhaps the noblest literary achievements of the middle ages. Parzival is a 
more modern tale, however, showing the inner development of the hero 
Parzival. It treats love in marriage with great tenderness. The Grail circle is 
not separated from Arthur's world, and these two world's constantly 
intermingle. Children are portrayed sympathetically, for example, Obilot and 
Loherangrin. 

The Old German language extended from c. 500 CE to 1000 CE and works 
in these dialects tended to be utilitarian. But in France the Song of Roland 
appeared c. 1100 along with a large body of heroic poetry, the “chansons de 
geste.” In the 11" century, German transformed into Middle German c. 
1000-1500 CE. “Middle High German” developed in the Rhine valley and 
the southern (higher) regions of Germany and became the dialects chosen for 
translating the French works. The French work Roman d'Enéas c. 1150 and 
Estoire (on the Tristan theme) provided models for a newer style of work. 
Germans produced Oberg's Tristrant und Isolde and Heinrich von Veldeke’s 
Eneit. In 1160 Chrétien de Troyes produced poems of Arthurian romances, 
including Erec (the oldest preserved Arthurian romance, later adapted by 
Hartmann von Aue), Yvain, as well as Gregorius, etc. His unfinished Li 
Contes del Graal [written c. 1180, aka Perceval, ou Le Conte du Graal] was 
the inspiration and main source for Parzival (though Wolfram denies this): 
(Middle High German poet and Minnesinger Wolfram von Eschenbach, a 
poor knight who lived c. 1170 - c. 1220 or 1230). It tells the story of 
Perceval, a tale probably ultimately tracing back to Wales. The Welsh prose 
romance Peredur (part of the Welsh Mabinogion collection of tales) tells of a 
hero Peredur (said by Geoffrey to have died c. 580 CE). The oldest copy of 
Peredur dates to c. 1225 CE, after the time of Wolfram, but probably draws 
on an unknown Welch prototype that also influenced Chrétien. 

The alleged source Wolfram names, Kyot of Provencal, has not been 
identified (he probably is not Guiot de Provins) nor have his works been 
located - perhaps he is fictional or a joke on the audience. Parzival was 
written after Gottfried von Strassburg's Tristan and before the anonymous 
Song of the Nibelungs, during the early years of the Minnelieder era. The 
Holy Roman Emperor Frederick Barbarossa had died on a Crusade in 
1190 - Crusades were in the air. Frederick II was crowned emperor soon 
after the writing of Parzival and his “conquest” of Jerusalem followed. He 
was opposed by Pope Innocent III, whose papacy extended 1198-1216. 
Richard the Lion-Heart was king 1189-1199. German literature declined 
after 1250 - 1300. 

King Arthur was traditionally a king c. 500 CE, a Christian Briton who 
spoke a Celtic tongue and fought against the encroaching heathen Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes. By 800 an increasingly elaborate folklore was developing 
relating to Arthur. Geoffrey of Monmouth wrote Historia regum 
Britanniae in Latin c. 1135. In it, he glorified the line of British kings from 
Brutus through Cymbeline and Lear to Arthur and beyond. 

The Grail evolved from the myth of the Welsh “dyscyl” or “dysgyl” (a 
bounteous platter owned by the Fisher King and on which food miraculously 
appeared). In Old French this was translated “graal” (platter). The same 
King had a drinking horn (“corn”) which provided unending drink and which 
was translated in French to “cors.” For Chrétien, the platter carried a mass- 
wafer (oiste) for the Fisher King's father. Through an etymological twist, 
Chrétien's successors said the graal carried “corpus [from cors = body or 
horn] Christi [from oiste],” and thus the Holy Grail became associated with a 
known Christian relic, though originally pagan. An anonymous annotator to 
Chrétien's said the Grail was the vessel which Joseph of Arimathea used to 
catch Christ's blood at the crucifixion. (This tale is said in the notes to be 
derived from the 4" century apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, though I could 
not find it there). By 1202-1212, Robert de Boron (in Joseph d'Arimathie or 
Le Roman de I'Estoire dou Graal) declared that the Grail not only was 
Joseph's cup but was also the very chalice used at the Last Supper. In the 
prose Lancelot ( 1215-30), the Grail is called the “Sankgreal” (“royal blood”) 
and it is called the Saint Graal in the sequel. Wagner accepted that it was a 
chalice, though Wolfram considers it still a stone. 
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return to the castle which he finds, not without some difficulties. The 
old king Pescheor heals but given his age he entrusts his kingdom to 
Perceval who will govern it in all wisdom for several years. Then one 
day, he retired to a hermitage taking with him the three mysterious 
objects still not knowing that the cup is none other than the Grail. On 
the day of his death the three objects went to heaven. 


Parsifal and the Holy Grail. 


The artwork was done by famed occult artist, John Augustus 
Knapp (early 1900s), whose work graced the faces of early 20th- 
century tarot cards and the covers of mystic and occult volumes. 


“While they were talking about things and others, a young valet, 
carrying a white lance, which he held in the middle, came out of a 
room, and passed between the fire and those who were seated on the 
bed. Everyone could see the white spear and the brilliance of his iron, 
and a drop of blood came out at the point of the spear, and that reddish 
drop ran down to the point, and the young Perceval, who had just 
arrived there sees this astonishing spectacle, but he refrains from asking 
how this can happen, for he recalls the recommendation of him who 
taught him chivalry: he must be careful not to speak too much, so he is 
afraid if he asks a question - that one finds it rude - and it is for this 
reason that it asks nothing. ” 


Nothing is accidental in the psychic region. There is no ‘chance’ in 
the psychic world any more than in the physical. Every effect has a 
definite cause; every cause produces a definite effect. The human 
psyche apparatus produces a ceaseless flow of impulses or discharges 
of energy whose aim is the fulfillment of either the pleasure principle 
or the reality principle. The pleasure principle is the primary original 
form of mental activity characteristic of the earliest stages of human 
development [ ] demanding immediate gratification of desires — giving 
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pleasure to the Unconscious. The reality principle, the antithesis of the 
pleasure principle, is also manifest in our Unconscious (or disguised in 
our Conscious). Freud described the reality principle as having for its 
function the adaptation of the organism to the exegesis of reality — 
outside and around every individual. 

And, in the “Book of the Duchess,” Chaucer, relating the love story 
of Alcyone and Ceyx the king, falls asleep and begins to dream: 


“Loo, thus hyt was, thys was my sweven, 
Me thoghte thus: that hyt was May, & in the dawenynge I lay 
(Me mette thus) in my bed al naked. 

Chaucer, 

“Duchess” 291 - 293. 


Or as St. Augustine, having wandered into a wood filled with little 
brown birds singing in the sunshine, engaging in their matin services; 
coming unexpectedly out into the open, where sun was shining 
brilliantly in contrast to the dark shadow of the trees; before him spread 
a meadow filled with daisies in full bloom... hundreds of pale little 
spheres scattered over the meadow. 


“Behold! a hundred pearls with a radiance of a living sun in each!” 


He hears a hymn of such rare harmony as ever yet sung by mortal 
voices — the violet note of multitudinous vibration too ethereal to be 
retained by mortal sensibility and, unable to endure, sinks into deep 
slumber. (Certain pulsations in the ether produce a faint appearance of 
colour, as the harmonies of music are produced by colour. Cf., Dante, 
“Paradisio” XXXII. 58: “... a hue more faint than rose, & less ethereal 
than the violet.”’) 

Or yet, as at the beginning of the second part of Goethe’s “Faust,” 
“bedded on the flowery mead, weary, restless, seeking sleep,” Faust is 
discovered in the twilight by “a ring of Spirits” — graceful, little shapes, 
floating and weaving. 

Ariel, to the accompaniment of Aeolian harps,!” sings: 


“When the vernal blossom showers 

Wafting sink upon the earth, 

& the fields their verdant dowers 

Shine to all of mortal birth, 

Elfin power of fairies dainty 

Hies to help where it can, 

Be he wicked, be he saintly, 

Pitying the luckless man. 

Ye who surround this head with aerial wheeling, 

Here prove the noble elfin way of healing, 

Soothe now the wearied heart [ ] of remorse, 

Of horrors suffered cleanse his soul entire.” 
Goethe, 
“Faust,” IL. I. 4612 — 25. 


“With broken and battered shield, bleeding from numerous 
wounds I lay prostrate... awaiting manfully the death-thrust.” 
Wilhelm Ruland, 
“The Finest Legends of the Rhine.” 


(Again, in Orphic cosmogony, Chaos was surrounded by Night, 
which formed the enveloping cover under which, by the creative action 
of the Ether, cosmic matter was slowly organized. This formed the 
shape of an egg of which Night formed the shell. In the centre [ ] was 
born the first being, Phanes — the Light. Jt was Phanes who, by union 
with Night, created Heaven and Earth.) 


'7 Aeolian harps: the wind harp which produces musical tones in response to the 
play of the wind. 


In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And 
the earth was without form and void; all darkness was upon the 
face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters. And God said, Let there be light: and there was light. 

Genesis 1:1-3 (q.v.) 


Thoth was one of the earlier Egyptian gods. He was popular 
throughout Egypt, but was particularly venerated in Khnum 
(Hermopolis Magna) where he was worshipped as part of the Ogdoad. 
As the power of his cult grew, the myth was rewritten to make Thoth 
the creator god. According to this variant, Thoth (in the form of an 
ibis, one of his sacred animals) laid an egg from which Ra (Atum, 
Nefertem, or Khepri) was born. Other myths suggest that Thoth 
created himself through the power of language (in an interesting 
parallel to the phrase in the Gospel according to St John “in the 
beginning was the word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God” ). His song was thought to have created eight deities of the 
Ogdoad (the gods Nun, Heh, Kuk and Amun and the goddesses Nunet, 
Hauhet, Kuaket and Amaunet). 
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2.) The beginning of the Fool’s Journey. 


Hecate (circa 1795) by William Blake 
Colour print finished in ink and watercolour on paper, 439 x 581 mm. 


“My hand is feeble, how should I stretch it out? My ways are 
sinful, how should I raise mine eyes? My voice hath used deceit, 
how should I call on Him who is Truth? My breath is loathsome, 
how should He be not offended? 

If I lay my face in the dust, the grave opens for me, and if I lift 
my head, sin covers me as a cloak!” 

W™ Blake, 
The Couch of Death 


At Annu (later called On in the Bible and Heliopolis by the Greeks), 
the Giver of Life, stability, power, health, and all joy of heart, like the 
Sun, living for ever, was chief city of the worship of the sun-god: as it 
was written: “[ ] not hast thou gone, behold, [as] one dead, thou hast 
gone [as] one living to sit upon the throne of Osiris. (So is it said; Thy 
Sceptre is in thy hand, and thou givest commands unto the living ones — 
[ ] those whose abodes are secret.)” 

In “The Papyrus of Ani,” the deceased is represented as having come 
to a place remote and far away — as Roy Bean’s Dram-and-Dame 
House — where there is neither air to breathe, nor water to drink, but 
where he holds converse with Tmu, the great god of Annu. The 
preservation of the corruptible physical body, the khat, which is liable 
to decay, is necessary to ensure the never ending existence of the soul. 
Inscribed upon one of the linen wrappings of the mummy of Thothmes 
III, the deceased addresses Tmu: 


“Hail to thee, O my father Osiris, I have come and I have 
embalmed this flesh so that my body may not decay.” 


The doctrine of eternal existence (and of the resurrection) of a 
glorified or transformed body is based upon the ancient Egyptian story 
of the resurrection of Osiris after a cruel death and a_ horrible 
mutilation — castration — by the powers of evil (Set). Photographed 
intact by Harry Burton (1879-1940) during Howard Carter’s evacuation 
of the tomb of Pharaoh Tutankhamen, in 1922, his penis, attached to 
the mummy during its first unwrapping, was declared missing in 1968 
and later reported discovered buried in the sand surrounding the 
mummy — meaning postmortem castration occurred in modern times. 

Tutankhamun was embalmed in an unusual way, including having 
his penis mummified at a 90-degree angle, in an effort to combat the 
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religious revolution unleashed by his father and mother, Akhenaton 
and Nefertiti, who invented the concept of monotheism in worshipping 
Aton - the sun-disc - going so far as to destroy images of other gods. 

Tutankhamun’s Habiru (Hebrew) vizier Ay was trying to undo these 
changes and return Egypt back to its traditional polytheistic religion, 
abandoning the monotheistic cult of Aton of Akhenaton, its religious 
center at el Amarna, and return financial control of the nation to the 
Priesthood of Amun'* in the capital at Thebes. By reviving the cult of 
the state god Amun-Re he strengthened the position of Amun’s 
priesthood. 


According to some sources, Tutankhamun was not the first husband 
of this third daughter of Akhenaton and Nefertiti. The unfortunate 
young woman lead a short life seeming filled with tragedy, though her 
marriage to her most famous spouse appeared to have been an 
affectionate relationship if the representations are to be believed. It is 
proposed by some that Ankhesenamun (then Ankhesenapaaten) had 
been married to her father at a young age. After the heretic's death, 
Smenkhkare (another son of Amenophis III) married her. Upon his 


'8 The offence of Israel, a hateful wicked leech, a class of slave-traders who 
made their living by usuriously prospering from the sweat and blood and tears 
of the honest toil of others (i.e. native-born citizens). They married their 
daughters to wealthy and powerful men, mighty chieftains and princes, and 
eugenically manipulating ‘the great houses,’ created even greater vexation 
unto the native-born peoples of Egypt. 

The Habiru (Apiru, meaning ‘landless aliens’), were not a homogenous 
ethnic group but a class of social misfits and troublemakers who infiltrated 
the High Priesthood of Amun from the time when Abraham had first come 
amongst them... - and many of the Habiru became Egyptian by name and in 
idolatrous worship, even as the Jews of today call themselves natives of 
whatever country they invade and make their habitation. The people of the 
native-born mixed multitude were made to serve a Pharaoh, which was 
reduced to a mere figure-head under the control of the Amun priesthood - 
and they served with rigour, and their lives became bitter to them. 

When the true-born Egyptians of the 18" Dynasty attempted to reassert 
dominance over Egypt (at the start of the New Kingdom), garrisoning their 
borders in the north and east to prevent these sand-rambling foreigners from 
entering the country, life got fairly harsh for the common people: They were 
first obliged to pay ruinous rent to the new government in pursuance of its 
oppressive policy, which degraded them to the condition of serfs. 

These Habiru, who had infiltrated the High Priesthood of Amun and called 
themselves Egyptians, set taskmasters over the masses of the hoi polloi (i.e. 
‘the cattle’) - these had sticks to punish the indolent or spur on those too 
languid — intending to break their spirits and to rob them of every thing in 
them that was generous: to ruin their health, and shorten their days, and so 
diminish their numbers: to discourage them from marrying, since their 
children would be born to slavery. 

The land of Egypt became a house of bondage under the children’s 
children of Abraham. They were made to build for the figure-head Pharaoh 
great treasure cities — two store-places in the land of Goshen; and being 
situated near a border liable to invasion, they were fortified cities. And the 
hands of the men of the Habiru were directed with continued severity against 
the children of Egypt in that work, and the Habiru made the children’s 
children of Egypt work. And the Habiru embittered the lives of the children 
of Egypt with hard work, in mortar and bricks, and also in all manner of work 
in the field. But the more they afflicted them, the more they increased and 
grew, and the Egyptians were grieved because of the children’s children of 
the mixed multitude. 


And the children’s children of the mixed multitude called Melol, the king 
of Egypt, ‘Meror, king of Egypt,’ because in his days these so-called 
Egyptians had embittered their lives with all manner of work. 
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early demise, his full brother, Tutankhamun, married the twice- 
widowed young woman and began to reinstate the rightful order of 
things under the direction of his advisors. 

From her third royal marriage (to Tutankhamun) came two still-born 
children (their bodies were found in Tutankhamun’s tomb). Her 
husband died in his late-teens under what are now considered to be 
suspicious circumstances. Suppiluliuma as good as accused the 
Egyptians of being responsible for his son's death.!? 


Tutankhamun was buried in Egypt’s Valley of the Kings without a 
heart (or a replacement artifact known as a heart scarab): This organ 
was a key component for the successful resurrection of the body - the 
heart was said to be weighed against the feather representing the god 
Maat to determine if one was worthy of resurrection. His penis was 
mummified erect - and his mummy and coffins were covered in a thick 
layer of black liquid that appear to have resulted in the boy-king 
catching fire. 

The mummified erect penis and other burial anomalies were not 
accidents during embalming, but rather deliberate attempts to make the 
king appear as Osiris, the god of the underworld, in as literal a way as 
possible. The erect penis evokes Osiris’ regenerative powers; the black 
liquid made Tutankhamun’s skin color resemble that of Osiris; and the 
lost heart recalled the story of the god being cut to pieces by his brother 
Set and his heart buried. 


Isis then wrapped the phallus in fine linen and anointed it with oil. 


John Wayne Bobbitt, a former marine, was made headlines around 
the world in 1993 when his wife cut off his penis with a kitchen knife 
whilest he slept. She claimed to have been emotionally, sexually and 
physically abused throughout their marriage - furthermore, that he 
cheated on her and forced her to have an abortion, as well as stole from 
her. 

She drove away in her car with the severed appendage... throwing it 
out the window of the moving car into a field. The penis was 
reattached again after a police search, in an operation which took nine- 
and-a-half hours. 


'9 Letters dating from that time in Hittite records indicate that there was yet more 
turmoil for Ankhesenamun. Though the author is not named beyond being 
referred to as “the queen of Egypt,” it is a good assumption that it was her. 
Written to Suppiluliuma: “My husband has died and I have no son. They 
say about you that you have many sons. You might give me one of your 
sons, and he might become my husband. I would not want to take one of my 
servants. Iam loathe to make him my husband.” 

Amazed at this unprecedented and unexpected plea, the Hittite ruler sent 
an envoy to confirm the validity of the plea, and returned with a second 
message: “I have not written to any other country, I have written only to you. 
He will be my husband and king in the country of Egypt.” Unfortunately, the 
princely son of Suppiluliuma never made it to his wedding, for he was 
assassinated en route. 

This attempt to seek a husband outside of Egypt - with a traditional state 
enemy, no less - was unprecedented in recorded Egyptian history. Egyptian 
Princesses and Queens did not marry foreign men, and hardly ever outside the 
royal court! Ankhesenamun must have been truly unhappy with the situation 
she had been presented with. (Cleopatra faced the same problem in her affair 
with Julius Caesar almost two thousand years later.) 

In the end, Ankhesenamun was forced to marry Ay (who is likely the 
“servant” she spoke of in her missive), an elderly advisor who wed the queen 
to justify his claim to the throne. His pedigree was questionable, though he 
may have had a legitimate if tenuous place in the line of succession. It is also 
suspected that he may have had something to do with the previous young 
king's untimely demise. It was Ay who performed Tutankhamun’s funeral 
rites (according to the record) in priestly garb and wearing the double crown 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. He reigned briefly, though it appears that 
Ankhesenamun may not have outlived him, for there is no further mention of 
her after that event. 
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The couple divorced in 1995. Although the jury acquitted Lorena 
Bobbitt by reason of insanity, for her irresistible impulse to sexually 
wound her husband, she underwent a 45-day evaluation at a hospital. 
Bobbitt was cleared of assaulting his wife earlier that same night. 

After his penis was reattached, John was relieved to find that he 
hadn’t lost his ability to perform sexually, and claimed that losing his 
penis sent his sex life into overdrive bedding scores of women after his 
member was reattached... - although he did struggle with suicidal 
thoughts. Bobbitt claims he slept with more than 70 women. He acted 
in a handful of adult films, which he notes were some of the best- 
selling porn movies in history and made dozens of television 
appearances, becoming a mainstay on Howard Stern’s radio show. 

He says he holds no ill-will against his ex, saying “I don’t blame 
Lorena. We both hurt each other. I wish her the best.” 

Lorena kept a lower profile following the court case and reverted to 
her maiden name. She remarried and founded Lorena’s Red Wagon, a 
non-profit organization that helps victims of domestic violence. 


Lili Elbe 


Conversely, Lili Elbe happens to be the first documented case of a 
transsexual. Einar Wegener (born in Denmark) was a leading artist in 
late-1920’s Paris - he was sure he was a woman, born into the wrong 
body - two people in the same body, each fighting for supremacy. One 
day his wife Gerda Gottlieb, a successful Art Deco illustrator who 
produced portraits of fashionable women for magazines such as Vogue 
and La Vie Parisienne, asked him to dress as a woman to model for a 
portrait. It was a shattering event which began a struggle between his 
public male persona and emergent female self, Lili Elbe - a 
“thoughtless, flighty, very superficially-minded woman.” prone to fits 
of weeping and barely able to speak in front of powerful men. 


Gerda and Einar Wegener (1924) 


In 1912, the couple moved to Paris. There, Gerda accompanied Lili 
— or rather, “Einar’s sister” — to balls, and watched as he flirted with the 
unsuspecting officers they met there. In Elbe's later telling, it was 
Gerda who became Lili’s greatest advocate, and for the next decade- 
and-a-half they forged on with their unconventional marriage. There 
are suggestions that Gerda may herself have been gay; she certainly 
depicted women with women in her erotic drawings. As the years 
passed, Wegener became increasingly unwell and depressed; he applied 
to doctors for help, but they responded with “headshakings” and 
“disdain” - some diagnosing him as hysterical, others as gay. 


Wegener lived at the dawn of understanding of human sex and 
gender. In 1918, Magnus Hirschfeld, a German physician who 
founded the world’s first gay rights organization, opened the Institute 
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for Sexual Research in Berlin. Having spent the previous 30 years 
documenting the experiences of homosexual men and women around 
the world, Hirschfeld’s intention was to turn sexology into a rigorous 
academic discipline. It was Hirschfeld who came up with the term 
“transsexualismus” for those who wanted to become, rather than 
simply appear to be, a different sex. (This is distinct from being 
transgendered, which does not necessarily imply a desire for physical 
transformation.) 

At the turn of the century, doctors had conducted experiments which 
aimed to work out the biological basis for gender in animals. Professor 
Steinach of Vienna had grafted ovaries into male rats castrated in 
infancy, and noted the growth of breasts and nipples. When they 
reached puberty, these “feminized” animals showed no interest in 
females in heat, and did not display male mating behaviour.” The 
reverse, meanwhile, was true of female rats whose ovaries had been 
replaced with testicular grafts. Only decades later would scientists 
isolate, and ultimately synthesize, the sex hormones oestrogen and 
testosterone. 

The procedures by which the then-47-year-old Wegener became 
Elbe are not precisely known, partly because the library and archive of 
the Institute for Sexual Research were destroyed by the Nazis in May 
1933. Certainly she underwent a series of operations at the Dresden 
clinic of Kurt Warnekros: These cost around 5000 kroner — around 
£12,000 (or $15,000) in today’s money. 


Einar underwent a series of experimental groundbreaking operations 
in which his penis was removed. Aside from the fatal womb transplant, 
and the removal of Wegener’s testicles and penis, the surgeon 
unsuccessfully attempted to graft the ovaries and a uterus of a young 
woman into Wegener’s body. (Elbe suggests in her memoir that when 
he was operated on, an existing pair of shrunken ovaries were found in 
his body.) 

When the experimentation was finally over, Einar became Lili Elbe. 
The Danish king agreed to annul his marriage to Gerda, and their 
divorce became official: (Gerda later remarried an Italian officer who 
burned through her savings; she died penniless in 1940). After his 
marriage was annulled, he even managed to get a new birth certificate 
listing him as a female. Many of Wegener’s male friends refused to see 
him, and he had the sense that Lili had “murdered” Einar. In 
September 1931, after a misjudged surgery to transplant a womb into 
his body, the monster was dead. (Ciclosporin, the drug that prevents 
the rejection of transplanted organs, was first used successfully in 1980, 
almost 50 years after Elbe's death.) 


The “missing” penis of Otzi the Iceman, the world’s oldest and best 
preserved mummy, which was later discovered through examination of 
have shrunken through mummification; Napoléon Bonaparte’s penis 
(or an object reputed to be Napoleon’s penis) still circulates amongst 
“collectors” — as do rumours of the castrated 13 inch penis of Starets 
Grigori Rasputin’s (the drunken lover of the wife of the Russian Tsar 
Nicholas II, a woman of such modesty that she assiduously covered the 
lavatory and bath when they were not in use) - considered a holy relic 
by some.” 


20 During the 1920s a group of Russian women living in Paris acquired it (or 
acquired something that they believed to be his penis) and worshipped it as a 
kind of holy relic, while keeping it inside a wooden casket. Rasputin's 
daughter, Marie, didn't like the idea of her father's penis hanging out with 
these women, so she demanded the thing back. And it presumably stayed 
with her until she died in California in 1977. It then disappeared for a while 
until it came into the possession of Michael Augustine, who found it tucked 
away in a velvet pouch along with some of Marie Rasputin's manuscripts 
that he bought at a lot sale. Augustine sold the well-travelled penis to 
Bonham's auction house who then discovered (surprise, surprise!) that what 
they had bought was not a penis, but instead a sea cucumber. 

That's where events stood in 1994. Now, ten years later the Russian 
Museum of Erotica is claiming that they have Rasputin's penis. Igor 
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The legendary mystic Rasputin (center) held court with the 
Tsar and Tsarina and, of course, countless women. But his sexual 
obsession would ultimately be used against him... to lead him to 
his gruesome death 


In an ever-ongoing propaganda campaign to slander Fiihrer Adolf 
Hitler as history’s greatest villain, it is claimed by the Zio-media that 
the great man suffered from no less than two different forms of genital 
abnormality: an undescended testicle... and a rare condition called 
penile hypospadias in which the urethra opens on the under side of the 
penis. A number of British newspapers used the term “micropenis” in 
their headlines. Of course, it’s not proven that Hitler had these 
alleged deformities... although he apparently did take a cocktail of 
barbiturate tranquilizers and morphine to cope with a variety of 
ailments brought upon by the stresses of war - but, for that matter, the 
war criminal and terrorist Sir Winston Churchill was notorious for 
drinking whisky and smoking cigars - both addictions which the Fiihrer 
abhorred - and did, however, take amphetamines repeatedly.”! 


Knyazkin, the director of the Museum, claims that he bought it from a 
French antiquarian for $8000. Which just begs the question: where did this 
French antiquarian get the penis from? Furthermore, one might also wonder 
why the Museum's penis is preserved in fluid, whereas all early accounts of 
Rasputin's penis describe it as dried out. 


The veracity of Napoleon’s severed penis is also unconfirmed, although a 

shriveled item said to be the French leader’s ex-phallus was sold to an 
American urologist at auction in 1977. 
Churchill called his doctor, Lord Moran, a “vendor of nostrums” but, 
according to Moran’s biographer Richard Lovell, Moran was a parsimonious 
prescriber. Even so, Lord Moran tried out a range of different psychoactive 
drugs on his distinguished patient, giving many of them nicknames. (As a 
side-note: it was the rather quaint fashion of the time that instead of putting 
the real name of a medicine on its packaging, doctors often specified a vague 
descriptive title such as “the sleeping draught” or “for nerves”. 

One of the drugs that Moran put Churchill on was known as “reds” 
because of the shiny, jewel-like vermilion capsules it came in. This was 
Seconal, a powerful, rapid-acting barbiturate that can easily kill in higher 
doses and is particularly lethal when mixed with alcohol. Seconal, along with 
Amytal, is the nuclear bomb of sleeping pills and is now considered too 
dangerous to be used except in special circumstances — it is both highly 
addictive, and deadly in higher doses. (A mixture of Seconal and Amytal was 
branded Tuinal (i.e., “Two-in-All”: quick-acting Seconal to get you off to 
sleep, longer-acting Amytal to keep you slumbering.) 

Moreover, Moran’s inclusion of aspirin in the regimen was far-sighted, 
since aspirin's benefits as a preventative in heart and vascular disease were 
not properly understood at this time. In connection with Churchill's drinking 
habits, I do not think it is exaggerating to say that the part of the benefit of 
Moran's prescriptions must have been that they treated the hangovers, fatigue, 
sleeplessness, jitters and depression that usually go with heavy boozing. 

Barbiturates were used at this time to ease the discomfort of alcohol 
withdrawal and for their anti-fit action (epileptic fits can happen when a 
person suddenly withdraws from alcohol). They are also effective in the 
short term to help a “hungover” person to sleep and to ease jitters when the 
last glass of brandy is some hours away. Similarly, amphetamine is a 
stimulant - it stops you getting tired, which has obvious benefits for the all- 
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Hitler's doctors 


Perhaps the most viewed penis in all of history is that of 
Michelangelo's sculpture of David (q.v.). When the Victorians ran 
about cutting penises off statues for reasons of propriety, David 
fortunately survived mutilation. The 5.17 meter (17 ft) marble statue 
portrays the Biblical King David in the nude. Unlike previous 
depictions of David which portray the hero after his victory over 
Goliath, Michelangelo chose to represent David before the fight 
contemplating the battle yet to come. Commentators have noted 
David’s apparently uncircumcised form, which is at odds with Judaic 
practice, but is considered consistent with the conventions of 
Renaissance art. 


John Holmes (born John Curtis Estes’), a 6'2" tall, skinny, curly- 
haired adult film star who got his start in pornographic films in the 


day toper. (It is also, like barbiturates, a euphoriant, and that's why 
“goofballs,” as they were sometimes called, were so popular among the 
hedonistic youths of the Swinging Sixties. Mixing an “upper” with a 
“downer” - as Drinamyl's formula does - is a time-honoured combination 
whereby the sedative component takes the edge of any excess jitteriness 
caused by the stimulant.) 

Although Holmes would claim much later in his career that he'd “never done 
no gay movies,” early 8mm gay movies, relics from his pre-moustache days 
from a time when he was not yet a ‘porn name’ (being billed variously as 
“Fred,” “Dave,” “Rudy,” “Big Dick” and “Stan” in the catalogs through 
which these 8mm loops were sold), rather prove the opposite! 

The first film is the most interesting - dating from 1969, and showing an 
entirely different John Holmes to the rather emotionless, unenthusiastic 
performer that one sees in so many of his later movies. The film, originally 
shot without sound, had no title, but has subsequently become known as 
“Johnny Giant” - and includes oral action, simulated anal sex (no actual 
penetration), and a shower sequence. Interestingly, it focuses as much on the 
“twink” appearing with Holmes as it does on him, with the center section of 
the full 10-minute version of the movie barely showing John’s cock at all. 
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Holmes was viewed by most porn actresses as being a “real gentleman,” 
even when obviously intoxicated on heroin. However, after one reported 
instance where a 4'9" performer suffered internal hemorrhaging after losing 
her balance and receiving Holmes’ penis far harder and further than expected. 
Word spread through the industry that if a film starring Holmes made a 
casting call, shorter women need not apply. 

In 1978, several companies were licensed to produce a dildo that was cast 
from Holmes’ erect penis. While this allowed people to experience Holmes’ 
manhood firsthand, the dildo was only 12.5" long. After the dildo was 
released, according to those working in the porn industry in California at the 
time, if the dildo size was accurate, then the descriptions of Holmes’ being 
longer than 12.5" were clearly a case of false advertising, and depending on 
which measurement was correct, someone could easily get sued. Shortly 
afterwards, Holmes was officially listed as being only 12.5" long, where he 
stayed at for the remainder of his life and career. 


The Wonderland Murders 


By about 1980, Holmes’ appeal was in decline, and his increasing 
unreliability on the set became an issue, so the porn industry stopped using 
him; by then addicted to cocaine, Holmes turned to petty criminality. This 
placed him in the orbit of a number of dangerous criminals, and in the 
summer of 1981, he was in trouble with a Los Angeles-based band of thieves 
known as the “Wonderland Avenue Gang.” Holmes tipped the gang off to 
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1960s, 70s & 80s doing 8mm “porn loops” with female performers who 
were, on the average, no taller than 5', and were of extremely slender 
build, became one of the most prolific stars of the Golden Age of Porn, 
better known as his alter ego Johnny Wadd - the “Johnny Wadd” series 
of features, which began in 1971, continued up to near the end of his 
life. Holmes, a cultic icon of insatiable sex and drug addiction, was 
widely publicized as having a penis ranging from 12.5-to-18 inches, 
though adult stars routinely inflate their measurements. A recent 
attempt at discerning his length by comparing images of his penis to 
images of his other body parts produced a figure of 8.75 inches. 

Whenever John Holmes became aroused, lights in the building 
would momentarily dim, then return to normal. Sometimes small 
appliances would also stop working. Although Holmes was an 
undisputed porn superstar, many behind-the-scene types didn’t like 
working with him. In fact, cameramen often demanded time-and-a-half 
to work a John Holmes shoot, because his penis played havoc with their 
cameras’ auto-focus feature: “The lens would just whirr and whine, 
struggling to locate the center of gravity,” one complained, years later. 
A popular joke in the porn industry held that Holmes was incapable of 
achieving a full erection because the blood flow from his head into his 
penis would cause him to pass out. Holmes’ co-stars have stated that 
his penis was never particularly hard during intercourse, likening it to 
“doing it with a big, soft kind of loofah.” 


The Fool’s Journey has begun: the poet’s own suffering is viewed in 
another: And even as Dante, one early morn, wandered through the 
pine woods that led to his terrestrial paradise: (Pleasant to smell, fir is 
the king of the forest, and birch is the queen). Little birds twittered in 
the tree-tops to welcome dawn, and the rustling of the morning wind 
amongst stately heights of trees: feathered denizens making a 


the home of Eddie Nash, a prominent L.A. drug dealer, whom they robbed 
with Holmes’ assistance. Nash took Holmes hostage and forced him to 
reveal the thieves’ whereabouts - returning to their hangout and, with the help 
of some additional thugs, beat all but one of the gang members to death, with 


Holmes at least watching, and possibly participating in some fashion. 


Holmes later confessed to Sharon Gebenini, his wife of 16 years (who 
divorced him in 1984), that he had played a central role in four brutal murders 
in a drug dealers' hillside home in Laurel Canyon. Holmes recounted how he 
led three thugs to the tightly secured drug house on Wonderland Avenue, 
escorted them in, and stood by as they bludgeoned the five people inside, 
spattering Holmes with blood whilest he stood there watching the slaughter. 
One woman, Susan Launius, survived the attack: Ron Launius, Billy 
DeVerell, Joy Miller, and Barbara Richardson all died in the 1981 massacre. 
Holmes, who was tried for and acquitted of the crimes, refused to cooperate 
with police and served several months in jail for contempt of court. He never 
told his wife the names of the assailants. 

Another woman who had a lengthy intimate relationship with Holmes told 
of a separate, parallel admission made by the actor shortly after the killings, 
an account she gave to police in 1981. Together, the two women's 
descriptions of what Holmes had told them largely corroborate the Los 
Angeles Police Department's theory of what happened on Wonderland 
Avenue. Police, however, believe that Holmes actually took part in the fatal 
beatings. 


Holmes died of complications related to the AIDS virus. Diagnosed HIV- 
positive in 1986, Holmes continued to make films without informing any of 
his partners of his status. The porn industry in the United States caught wind 
of this and barred him from working; Holmes’ last films were made in Italy. 
Among his final gay films is the feature “The Private Pleasures of John C. 
Holmes” (1983), of which all four principal actors ultimately died of AIDS. 
Holmes was not bisexual in his private life and observed a strictly “gay for 
pay” policy as an actor and escort. 

Paul Thomas Anderson's 1997 film “Boogie Nights” is loosely based upon 
Holmes’ life. 
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wonderful burden to happy wakening: bird-song* — joy in God 
(uncertain as the kisses of a maid) — “coolly wafting, as if flower- 
fragrant like a honey-scented breeze” ... and “gladsome earth all flesh 
clad in, O a frashing mantle of gristening glean.” 

And there, without melodious joy and desperate with sorrow “of the 
poet’s own heart” — “So very pale and fair [ ] a handsome young cow 
puncher, with wavy brown hair and two brown, sparkling eyes ...” 


“Money and whiskey flowed like water downhill, and youth 
and beauty and womanhood and manhood were wrecked and 
damned in that valley of perdition.” 

Said by an Abilene, Kansas citizen about the town 
and its red light district. 


“O his eyes were fast glazing. Death was quick 
approaching: and the handsome young cow puncher would 
soon be quite dead.” 


On a little couch lay a sick child, alone, pale with suffering — 
her eyes were very bright and beautiful — fixed upon a flower. 


[] 


“T have brought you a flower.” 
St. Dominic 


Note: The sixth of the Eight [ ] Immortals — Lin Ts’ai-ho — is 
generally clad in sky-blue and carrying a basket of flowers; he was 
given to singing of the brevity of life and the ephemeral nature of 
pleasure. Also note the Greco-Romans, who, at all their feasts, always 
wore a ‘crown of flowers’; and, who’d, strew flowers over the corpses 
as they bore them to the funeral pyre ... & over the graves. The flower 
in its essence & in its shape is the arch-typical image (mandala) of the 
soul — as ‘a Blue Lily.’ 


And the pnuema, which forms but is not formed itself, brooded, 
hovering” 

upon the stagnant face of the primordial Chaos, 

giving off smoke as from a fire and uttering a kind of sound 
unspeakable, mournful. 

Then a roar cried forth from it un-articulately, comparable to the 
voice of fire, 

and commanded light to shine out of ‘dark place’ :?° 


23 As opposed to “bird calls.” 

4 Refer to Gen. 1:2; “And the earth was yet without form, and void; and 
desolate darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters.” Cf. the Divine Dove, or the ‘wisdom’ of 
God, as being a “Word” or a “Name,” like, “Sophia” (which means 
“wisdom’”). Also cf. Mephistopheles statement to Faust, “/m Anfang war die 
Tat,” or, “In the beginning was the “Deed” - the “Deed” being "the creative 
act,” and, in fact, “the Act of Creation Coming-into-Being-Eternal.” The 
“Deed” may also be “the Act of the Temptation and Fall of Man.” 


“The origin of history” is nothing more than a neurotic record-of-lies- 
upon-lies-and-half-truths... wherein “Ma‘at” is tested and tried and proven: 
The archetypical “Stations of the Cross” symbolically revealing impressions 
of the microcosmic journey of Everyman, representative, ideologically, of 
“the en-masse” identity, or, “Zeitgeist (Spirit of the Age),” not just of the 
individual but of the whole! The “Holy Word”... 


The modest person is strong and one who is true in Word and 
just in Deed is praised: 
Book of Kagemni 


25 Gen. 1:3; “And God said, Let there be light: and there was light.” Cf. 2 Cor. 
4:6; For God, Who said, “Let light shine out of darkness,” made His Light 
shine in our hearts to give us the “Light of the Knowledge of God's Glory” 
displayed in the “Face of Christ.” Also cf. 2 Pet. 1:19; And we have the 
prophetic word more fully confirmed, to which you will do well to pay 
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And there was light — a blue lily bursting a bloom 
and bobbing on the surface, which inaugurated silver light in the 
first time:76 
the action of the winds rising on the primeval ocean fanning 
(wings of a bird). 
“The Blue Lily,” 
from “The Worm-Eaten Scrolls” by Darcy John 
Bouchard, , /i Exduile 
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eight trigrams or Bagua (Pa Kua) is a group of symbols that hold deep 
meaning in Chinese philosophy of naturally occurring processes 

n the beginning there was the Wuji or the great void which was beyond 
space and time. Wuji has also been called the emptiness or undefinable. 
Wuji moves and twists and becomes the tai ji symbol. This symbol 
represents yin and yang. From yin and yang, two symbols were created, 
yang_I (which is a solid line) and yin_I (which is a broken line) By 
creating combinations of two each of these symbols we have the Szu- 
Hsiang (four symbols) 


By combining the yang-I and yin-I symbols in groups of three, we have 
the Baqua (Pa Kau) or 8 trigrams. 


attention as to a lamp shining in a dark place, until the day dawns and the 
morning star rises in your hearts. 
26 The Brilliant ‘One.’ 
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The reality of Death as a stimulus towards the enjoyment of life 


Det Sjunde Inseglet (The Seventh Seal) 1957 
Ingmar Bergman 


Primitive man erected intricate taboos to avert consequences of 
inexplicable inner forces — passions — Consciously and Unconsciously 
learning by experience rather than ‘hearsay,’ developing through the 
channel of reason, logically and rationally, in contrast to any 
Unconscious expressions (of intuition). Civilized man has only to 
study his own dreams and phantasies and often unreasonable emotions, 
his tendency to accept reality, his disinclination to recognize the 
constant pressure and frequent dominance of the pleasure principle. 
But, we can hardly adapt our slow-evolving primitive characteristics to 
our civilization by scientific achievements, mechanical inventions, 
natural discoveries, et cetera. (And, as the inevitable conflict between 
pleasure and reality in our psyches is cause of repression and 
disharmony in our Unconscious [ ] neurosis — incipient or chronic 

A large percentage of people never grow up psychologically and 
emotionally, but remain at an infantile, or at most, an adolescent level 
in these respects). Consider Enkidu laying on his deathbed the third 
day, calling to Gilgamesh and saying unto him, “My friend, the great 
goddess cursed me and I must die in shame. I shall not die like a man 
fallen in battle; I feared to fall, but happy is the man who falls in battle 
for I must die in shame.” And Gilgamesh wept for Enkidu. In contrast, 
“The Bard of Armaugh,” a poor Irish harper strains his old, withered 
hands, remembering fingers that could once move sharper... now 
knowing Sergeant Death’s ‘lull to sleep’ shouldst finally lay him by the 
side of his one true love — his homeland, which he is far away from on 
‘free soil’ — Kathleen. 


“Virgin and Child Surrounded by Angels,” 
right wing of the Melun Diptych, 
tempera on panel (93 x 85 cm) - (1450). 
Royal Museum of Fine Arts, Antwerp 


The original activity and creative power of man symbolized in 
Death’s mastery of life; and, the Hermetic doctrine of the return to the 
Terrible Mother — a vulture devouring corpses — bound up with 
nostalgic longing of spirit for the maternal sentiment: the unformulated, 
but implacable law of destiny. (Counterpoint to Michelangelo's 
“Pieta,” representing not only death but the cruel side of nature and 
indifference to suffering, the Terrible Mother, drawn up in hieratic 
stiffness, a subtle smile playing across her face, symbolic of the 
collective unconsciousness and nocturnal side of existence — the 
sublimated soul in the bosom of spirituality, dominated by sweet, 
affective persuasion. In Jean Fouquet’s “Virgin and Child with 
Angels,” though, she is not smiling, and being drawn up stiffly, sits on 
an wooden throne which is humbly emblazoned; she has exposed her 
heart’s bosom but seems unwilling to nurse; and, having drawn her 
white cape over her lap, whereupon her infant sits ... it is as if she 
regrets her ‘deflowering’ — the loss of not so much her virginity, but of 
her youth which is now lost to motherhood.) 


“Pieta,” 
Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475 — 1564), 
marble (174 x 195 cm) - (1499). 
St. Peter's Basilica, Vatican City 
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Ed Gein / Hitchcock’s Psycho — Edmund Kemper 
killed his mother with a hammer 


county Sheriff, while finding time to romance countless women. Hickock 
married Agnes Thatcher, and after a short honeymoon in Cincinnati, they 
headed to Deadwood, in South Dakota Territory, to seek fortune. Hickock’s 
plan was not to dig for gold, but rather to relieve the miners of their hard 
earned gold at the poker and Three Card Monte games. While drinking, 
although courtesy cowboy etiquette dictated “always drinking your whiskey 
with your gun hand, to show your friendly intentions,” and even though he 
could draw and shoot with either hand, Bill poured his drinks with his left 
hand. This kept his better, right hand, ready if the need for battle should 
arise. When gambling, he made a habit of sitting with his back to the wall, 
facing the door, so his enemies couldn’t sneak up behind him unseen. 
(Deadwood at this time was a violent, lawless place, as were many towns of 
the era. The big time criminals in town were worried that local businessmen 
would soon ask Wild Bill to become the town’s peace officer. Knowing his 
national reputation as a cold-blooded and efficient killer, they thought that it 
would be a short wait until he came after them. 
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“Hit was gret wonder that Nature Might suffer any creature 
To have such sorwe, & be not ded.” 
Chaucer, 
“Duchess,” 467-8. 


The fact that the dying cow hand is both handsome and young 
compels us to his innocence, which is perhaps why, in variants like 
“The Streets of Laredo,” we are informed that he is “‘all decked out in 
white linen.” Yet, in this version of the ballad, the handsome young 
cow hand’s attire is described, thusly: “Now, the handsome young cow 
puncher was stretched out: there laid down on a slicker, all dressed up 
“in his buckskins” — all fit out “in his buckskins” — blood stained — fit 
out for the grave: he was shot through the breast and left covered with 
his strewn cards?’ — left lying in the dust all alone ... and there upon his 
forehead grim Death a hellish brand so cruelly put.” 


“T have no more stomach for it.” 
Tom Horn when he resigned as a lawman 


What people didn’t realize was that at this point in his life, Bill’s eyesight 
was failing, and his career as a gunman was probably over. Based on his 


“The Legend of ‘the Dead Man’s Hand.’” 


Born James Butler Hickock, in the small farming town of Troy Grove, 
Illinois, in 1837; his father, William Alonzo Hickock, was passionate about 
the abolition of slavery. As a young man, “Wild Bill” would help his father 
to free slaves, something he also became passionate about. He worked on his 
father’s farm until 1855, when he turned eighteen. His first job was that of a 
stage coach driver on the Oregon Santa Fe stage lines. Two years later, in 
1857, he homesteaded 160 acres of land in Kansas; until he was appointed as 
a Kansas lawman. By 1861 his lawman career had placed him in Nebraska. 
There he first gained fame by capturing an infamous gang of outlaws by 
himself. His fierceness during this gun battle, and the many that followed, is 
believed to have earned him the nickname; but, “Wild Bill,” endeared to the 
public through a series of books by George Ward Nichols, a journalist who 
followed him around for a time, writing adventure books based upon his 
exploits, got his nickname from his smooth poker playing. 

In 1861, he had enlisted in the Union Army and served in the Civil War. 
His lethal expertise and fierceness as a gunfighter began in 1865 when he 
killed David Tutt in a poker dispute. In 1871, becoming Marshal of Abilene, 
he was paid a monthly salary of $150, a good salary at the time, plus a 
percentage on fines and fifty cents for every unlicensed dog he shot. 


“There is no law, no restraint in this seething cauldron of vice and 
depravity.” 
The New York Tribune describing Abilene, Kansas. 


He was dismissed from his position for spending most of his time 
gambling and not taking his job seriously. He then joined Buffalo Bill 
Cody’s Wild West Show, in 1872 and 1873, where he teamed up with 
Calamity Jane, with whom he had a brief affair, and John Wesley Hardin in 
Deadwood, South Dakota Territory on Indian land. (Buffalo Bill was later 
forced to fire Hickock due to his heavy drinking.) 


“Wild Bill’ was a strange character, add to this figure a costume 
blending the Immaculate neatness of the dandy with the extravagant 
taste and style of a frontiersman, you have ‘Wild Bill,’ the most 
famous scout on the Plains.” 

General George Custer, writing about Wild Bill 
Hickok. 


“Killing men is my specialty. I look at it as a business 
proposition, and I think I have a corner on the market.” 
Tom Horn 


Over his lifetime, “Wild Bill” Hickock would claim to have murdered at 
least 100 men. A fearless Indian fighter and a brave town marshal, he would 
also have many successful attempts at a government position, including a 
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reputation however, they decided to get someone else to take care of the 
problem.) 

Soon after his arrival in Deadwood, on August 1, 1876, “Crooked Nose” 
Jack McCall was getting steadily drunk at Nuttall and Mann’s No. 10 
Saloon. He watched as Wild Bill Hickok played poker at a full table; when 
one of the players dropped out, McCall quickly took his place. Drunk and 
overmatched, McCall lost hand after hand until he had not a dime left in his 
pocket. Hickok then gave McCall some money to buy himself something to 
eat and advised him not to play again until he could cover his losses. Though 
McCall accepted the money, he felt insulted 


“Wild Bill’ had his faults, grievous ones, perhaps! He would get 
drunk, gamble, nd indulge in the general licentiousness characteristic 
of the border in the early days, yet even when full of the vile libel of 
the name of whiskey which was dealt over the bars at exorbitant 
prices, he was gentle as a child, unless aroused to anger by intended 
insults. He was loyal in his friendship, generous to a fault, and 
invariably espoused the cause of he weaker against the stronger one 
in a quarrel.” 

Captain Jack Crawford, who scouted with Wild Bill 
before they both followed the gold rush to 
Deadwood. 


Unfortunately, on the fateful day of August 2, 1876, Bill Hickock 
entered Nuttall and Mann’s No. 10 Saloon, had a drink, and chatted with the 
bartender, Harry Young. There was a five-card draw poker game going on, 
including the saloon’s owner Carl Mann. The only available seat at the game 
would put Bill’s back to the front door. Hickock asked one of the players, 
Charles Rich, to switch seats with him, but Rich refused. 


“T would rather play poker with 5 or 6 experts than eat.” 
Poker Alice 


Hickock was not doing well in the poker game when Jack McCall, having 
thick chestnut hair, a small sandy moustache, a double chin and crossed eyes, 
a barfly and loafer at the No. 10, walked quietly into the saloon, getting 
silently drunk and watching Hickock play poker at a full table; he got to about 
three feet behind him, pulled out a double-action .45 revolver, and yelled, 
“Damn you; take that!” — shooting “Wild Bill” in the back of the head. 
Afterwards, the cowardly McCall ran immediately from the saloon and 
attempted to escape on someone else’s horse that was tethered nearby. 
However, because the saddle had been loosened, he fell to the ground. He 
then ran down the dusty street and hid in a butcher’s shop, but within 
minutes, he was found by a large crowd. The very next day, the mining camp 
assembled a miners’ court, convening at the McDaniels/Langrishe Theater. 
Though the City of Deadwood had no legal jurisdiction, they went about 
appointing a defense attorney, prosecutor, and judge and began McCall’s trial 
for murder. 

The day after Hickok was killed a jury panel was selected to try Jack 
McCall. McCall claimed he had shot “Wild Bill” in revenge for killing his 
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brother back in Abilene, Kansas, and maintained that he would do it all over 
again given the chance. In less than two hours the jury returned a “not guilty” 
verdict: that evoked this comment in the local newspaper, the Black Hills 
Pioneer: “Should it ever be our misfortune to kill a man ... we would simply 
ask that our trial may take place in some of the mining camps of these hills.” 

McCall ‘hanged about’ Deadwood for several days, until a man called 
California Joe strongly suggested that McCall, having escaped punishment 
for his crime, leave. He head to Wyoming, bragging to anyone who would 
listen that he had killed the famous “Wild Bill” Hickok. Less than a month 
later, the trial held in Deadwood was found to have had no legal basis, 
Deadwood being located in Indian Territory. (On August 29"), a U.S. 
Deputy Marshal in Laramie, Wyoming, overheard McCall bragging about 
killing “Wild Bill” Hickok and arrested him; charged with murder; he was 
taken to Yankton, South Dakota to stand trial. 

A new trial was held, as Deadwood, at the time, was illegally settled on 
Indian Territory and, thus, not a legal town. Yankton, South Dakota, was 
settled American territory, and a new trial was held there. During the second 
trial, it was learned that McCall did not have a brother at all. He was quickly 
found guilty and hanged on March 1, 1877, for the shooting death of “Wild 
Bill” Hickok, whose older brother Lorenzo Butler Hickock had traveled from 
Illinois to be in attendance at the trial, which began on December 4, 1876: on 
December 6" McCall was found guilty. 


“Cowards never lasted long enough to become real cowboys.” 
Charles Goodnight 


On March 1, 1877, “Crooked Nose” Jack McCall was marched up the 
platform where he kneeled with a priest with his arms and legs tied. When he 
stood up the black hood was drawn over his head and McCall asked the 
marshal for just one more moment of prayer. Afterwards, the noose was 
placed around his neck and McCall allegedly said, “Draw it tighter, 
Marshal.” At 10:10 a.m. the trap was sprung and McCall was hanged, the 
first to be legally executed in Dakota Territory. McCall was buried in the 
southwest corner of Yankton’s Catholic cemetery. In 1881, when the 
cemetery was moved to make room for the Territorial Insane Hospital, his 
body was exhumed and it was discovered that he had been buried with the 
noose still around his neck. Though his remains were reburied in an 
unmarked grave in the Yankton Cemetery, the exact location was lost over 
time and remains unknown today. 

According to eye witnesses, Wild Bill Hickok could hit a dime tossed into 
the air nine out of ten times; he could knock an apple from a tree with one 
shot and then hit the apple again with another bullet before it hit the ground, 
all at 25 paces. 


“Bill Hickok was regarded as the deadliest pistol shot alive as well 
as being a man of great courage. The truth of certain stories of Bill’s 
achievements may have been open to debate but he had earned the 
respect paid to him.” 

Wyatt Earp 


(The most publicized woman of the Old West, Calamity Jane, was little 
more than a camp follower of gunmen, a one-time bordello tart and, in later 
years, a hopeless alcoholic. Fourteen years after Hickok’s death, in 1900, an 
aging Calamity Jane arranged to be photographed beside his overgrown burial 
site. Elderly, thin and poor, her clothes were ragged and held together with 
safety pins. Holding a flower in her hand, she said that when she died she 
wanted to be buried next to the man she loved. Three years later, she was!) 
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Note: a raincoat resembling an oilskin, called a “slicker,” was 
usually carried tied in the cantle drop of the saddle, ready for use when 
needed. Furthermore, cowboys and western travelers, in general, 
sometimes wore an lightly coloured, if not truly white, outer garment 
called a “duster,” which was a very thin (linen) overcoat designed to 
protect ones clothes from trail dust, whence the name. 


The strewn cards are symbolic of the Elements: the three states of 
matter, earth and water and air, plus the agent which brings about the 
transformation of matter — fire: the red colour of his blackening blood 
indicating the dying embers of the essential fire within him: the 
“Cardinal Points” of material existence, and, by a close parallel, also of 
spiritual life: an ethereal quintessence of spirit in the sense of “the 
erotic soul” which comprises a “fifth ‘Mystery’ Element,” at the origin 
of life identified with the power of the Demiurge. 


The golden ratio (phi) and the ratio of segments in a five- 
pointed star (pentagram) were considered sacred to Plato and 
Pythagoras in their mystery schools. 


Unlike the Sethians who taught a dualism between matter and spirit, 
Valentinians taught that the structure of the universe is tripartite. In 
their view, the cosmos consists of three distinct components: spirit 
(pnuema), soul (psyche) and matter (hyle): This tripartite division is 
also applied to human beings. — Every human being is said to consist of 
three components: a material body, an animating soul, and a spirit. 

According to the Valentinian creation myth, this tripartite structure 
has its origins in the fall and redemption of the divine emanation 


The “Dead Man’s Hand” is what Hickok was holding when he was shot. 
The earliest found reference to a “dead man’s hand” is 1886, where it was 
described as “three jacks and a pair of tens.” The true Dead Man’s Hand is 
the black Aces and the black Eights. There are various claims as to the 
identity of Hickok’s fifth card, and there is also some reason to believe that 
he had discarded one card, the draw was interrupted by the shooting, and he 
never got the fifth card he was due; but one of the eyewitnesses called to 
testify at McCall’s trial said it was the Jack of Diamonds, and another 
eyewitness said it was the Nine of Diamonds — Ripley’s “Believe it or not” 
has Queen of Clubs — the Nine of Diamonds is considered a toxic card in 
Contract Bridge, known as “The Curse of Scotland” because the Earl of Stair 
used the card to signal the Massacre of Glencoe in 1692.) [Legends of 
America: A Travel Site for the Nostalgic and Historic Minded: Legends of 
the Old West: “‘Wild Bill’ Hickock’ and “Jack McCall, Cowardly Killer of 
“Wild Bill’ Hickock.” [www.legendsofamerica.com]] 
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(Aeon) Sophia or “Wisdom” and told the myth of Sophia’s fall and 
redemption in three distinct phases or stages. In each stage of the myth, 
one of the three primary substances was created. 


“Soul, being possessed of free will, has an inclination towards 
faith and towards incorruptibility, but also towards unbelief and 
destruction, according to its own choice ...” 

Excerpts of Theodotus 56:3 


If it chooses the better, it attains salvation outside of the Pleroma 


(“Divine Fullness”), if it chooses the worse; it is dissolved along with 
matter. 


Following: “Christ Falls on the Way to Calvary” Raphael 1516 


A Fibonacci spiral which approximates the golden spiral, 
using Fibonacci sequence square sizes up to 34. The spiral is 
drawn starting from the inner 1x1 square and continues outwards 
to successively larger squares. 


In the Tarocca, the ‘Fool,’ like Christ, bears his own cross on a 
dolorous journey beset with encounters and challenges, beginning with 
the meeting of the archetypical trickster, the divine Messenger, 
Mercury, or Hermes, or Thoth — the ‘Magus,’ an acrobat and illusionist 
(representing ‘Free Will to Power’); or, as in this instance, the rowdy 
cowboy who, in the context of this lai, is comparable to Simon of 
Cyrene whom was forced to carry the cross behind Jesus to Golgotha, 
(in Aramaic, the Place of the Skull). Jn the Marseilles deck, a parlor 
magician goes through a magic act with various ‘tools of the trade’ on 
a table. The Waite and Golden Dawn decks are more sophisticated, 
both show a magician in robes, with his four traditional weapons: a 
sword, a wand, a cup, and a pentacle. In the Thoth deck, a naked, 
golden body with winged feet stands in front of a large caduceus; in his 
right hand he holds a stylus and in his left hand, a papyrus; the card 
also shows a monkey, swords, cup, wand, and pentacle. 28 


The archetypical influences which challenge the ‘Fool’ evolve from 
an identity which is projected outwards, into the ‘World’: the persona. 
By the time the ‘Fool’ matures and retires from the ‘World’ to 
remember his life’s experiences, as the dying cow hand shall remember 
unto us the sad story of his life, a contemplative inner journey, which 
commences with a second sequence of the major arcane: beginning 
with childhood memories, a recollection becomes a curse ‘on the fair 
one’ — the belle who gave ‘him’ up for the glitter of gold: in this 


28 “Chaos and the Psychological Symbolism of the Tarot” by Gerald Schueler, 
Ph.D. © 1997 C.E.: [www.schuelers.com] 
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sequence, we are, more-so, presented with a strong feminine archetype, 
‘Strength,’ or ‘Lust’ — the anima of the ‘Fool’ (in love) — whose 
subconscious desires manifest and evaporate naturally, in a sexual 
encounter between consciousness (Rex), as exemplified in the Fool’s 
Journey, and the collective unconscious (Regina) of the ‘Sun,’ ‘Moon,’ 
and ‘Star’ triad — a third sequence which becomes important after ‘Rex 
and Regina’ consummate Immaculate Conception. Thus we find these 
‘Lovers’ kneeling obediently, both, before the ‘Emperor’ and the 
‘Devil.’ 


Crowley & 


caligula and his siter 


We had a death pact. I have to keep my half of the bargain. Please 
bury me next to my baby... - bury me in my leather jacket, jeans and 
motorcycle boots. Goodbye. 

Love Sid. 


Nancy Spungen died on 12 October 1978. 
Sid Vicious died on 2 February 1979. 


sid & nancy 


“A pair of six-shooters beats a pair of sixes.” 
Belle Starr 


Aristotle said this of hubris, “... to cause shame to the victim, not in 
order that anything may happen to you, nor because anything has 
happened to you, but merely for your own gratification. Hubris is not 
the requital of past injuries; this is revenge. As for pleasure in hubris, 
its cause is this: men think that by ill-treating other they make their own 
superiority greater.” Sometimes called Adrasteia, Nemesis was the 
goddess of Rhamnous, which is north of Marathon; she was the winged 
balancer of life, the spirit of divine retribution against those who 
succumbed to exaggerated self-pride or arrogance — the frivolous 
insolences of mortals — a remorseless dark-faced goddess ‘from which 
there is no escape,” giving what is ‘fairly’ due. 

Inexorable divine retribution is a major theme in the Hellenistic 
world view, providing the unifying theme of tragedy. ‘Executrix of 
justice,’ distributing fortune, neither good nor bad, simply in due 
proportion: according to Hesoid, Nemesis was the child of Erebus and 


Nyx. 
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Above: “Rhamnusia Adrasteia” by Alfred Rethel 


Nemesis, also called Rhamnusia 


It was when they thus nailed Him to the Cross, and parted His 
raiment, that He spake the first of the so-called ‘Seven Words’ — 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” (Luke 23:34) 
In the moment of the deepest abasement of Christ’s Human Nature, the 
Divine bursts forth most brightly, as if the Saviour would discard all 
that is merely human in His Sufferings, just as before He had discarded 
the Cup of stupefying wine. [ 

] St. Augustine writes: “Sanguinem Christi, quem saevientes 
fuderunt, credentes biberunt.” The question why Christ did not 
Himself forgive, but appeal for it to the Father, is best answered by the 
consideration, that it was really a crimen laesae majestatis against the 
Father, and that the vindication of the Son lay with God the Father.” 


29 Book 5, Chapter 15, “Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah” by Alfred 
Edersheim, 1886). 
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“St Augustine and Monica” (1846) by Ary Scheffer 


The Guardian Angel 


iv 


According to the “Tibetan Book of the Dead,” each of the six levels 
of existence is associated with a characteristic sort of thralldom, from 
which non-existence experiences give temporary freedom: according to 
the Bardo Thodol, the level one is destined for is determined by one’s 
karma. But meditate calmly on the knowledge that all levels exist in 
the Buddha also ... it is unwise to struggle against or flee the visions.*° 


30 “Third Bardo: The Period Of Re-Entry (Sidpa Bardo): II. Re-entry Visions.” 
“The Psychedelic Experience”: A manual based on the “Tibetan Book of the 
Dead” by Timothy Leary, Ph.D., Ralph Metzner, Ph.D., & Richard Alpert, 
Ph.D. Translated into HTML by Ben Walter, bjw@spiff.gnu.ai.mit.edu 
[www.erowid.org] 
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“Tt’s the man that’s the cow hand, not the outfit he wears.” 


Of the phenomena which often accompany the moment of ego-loss, 
one of these might be called ‘wave energy flow’: the individual 
becomes aware of being a part of and surrounded by a charged field of 
energy, which seems almost electrical. In order to maintain the ego- 
loss state as long as possible, the prepared person will relax and allow 
the forces to flow through him. There are two dangers to avoid: the 
attempt to control or to rationalize this energy flow. Either of these 
reactions is indicative of ego-activity and the First Bardo transcendence 
is lost. 

The second phenomenon might be called ‘biological life-flow’ — 
becoming aware of physiological and biochemical processes, 
rhythmical pulsing activity within the body, radiating energy. An 
endless flow of cellular forms and colors flashes by. Internal biological 
processes may also be heard ... tuned in to areas of the nervous system 
which are inaccessible to routine perception. (You cannot drag your 
ego into the molecular processes of life. These processes are a billion 
years older than the learned conceptual mind.) 

While ‘experiencing’ this Secondary Clear Light level, an interesting 
dialogue occurs between pure transcendence and the awareness of 
“ecstatic vision,’ the first radiance knows no self, no concepts — a state 
of conceptual lucidity. The knowing self hovers within that 
transcendent terrain from which it is usually barred ... external reality 
will not intrude. But, flashing in and out between pure egoless unity 
and lucid selfhood produces intellectual ecstasy; and understanding that 
defies description, suddenly taking on living meaning. 

Thus in this secondary stage of the First Bardo, there is possible both 
the mystic non-self and the mystic self experience.*! 


Having some degree of self-knowledge is helpful at the moment of 
ego-death: in addition to ‘the heart (and tongue),’ the source of life for 
both the natural and spiritual bodies, man also has an abstract 
individuality, or personality, with its own absolute and independent 
existence — the ka, an image, genius, double: of Pepi, it is said, 
“Washed is thy ka, sitteth thy ka [and] it eateth bread with thee 
unceasingly for ever. Thou art pure, thy ka is pure, thy soul is pure, thy 
form is pure.” 


“Never approach a bull from the front, a horse from the rear or 
a fool from any direction.” 


Now, in “The Dying Cow Hand’s Lamentation” the narration 
changes from the first person (of the rowdy cowboy) to the second 
person, as the dying cow hand speaks: “I can see by your armour that 
you are a cow hand — a cow hand just like me!” (The dying cow hand’s 
garb is, like the ‘Fool’ in its transcendental implications, enigmatic of 
Mercury — the messenger (bearing the Glad Tidings of Salvation) — and 
associated with the Black Mountain beneath the Stygian sea of the 
unconscious, where distinctions are unknown: a basic stage out of 
which the alchemical process, with its quest for the transmutation of 
gold, that is, for perfect and definitive sublimation, or the consolidation 
of the spirit itself.) [Cf. Luke 23:42, 43 — “Verily I say unto thee, 
Today thou be with Me in Paradise.”’] 


“His voice was low as the whisperings of the woods when the 
wind is asleep, & the visions of Heaven unfold their visitation. 
“Parting is hard, & death is terrible; I seem to walk through a 
deep valley far from the light of day, alone & comfortless. The 


31 “First Bardo: Part II: The Secondary Clear Light Seen Immediately After 
Ego-Loss.” “The Psychedelic Experience”: A manual based on the “Tibetan 
Book of the Dead’ by Timothy Leary, Ph.D., Ralph Metzner, Ph.D., & 
Richard Alpert, Ph.D. Translated into HTML by Ben Walter, 
bjw @spiff.gnu.ai.mit.edu [www.erowid.org] 
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damps of death fall thick upon me! Horrors stare me in the face! 
I look behind, there is no returning; Death follows after me; I 
walk in the regions of Death, where no tree is; without lantern to 
direct my steps, without a staff to support me.” 

Wm. Blake, 

“The Couch of Death.” 


The dying cow hand continues to voice his complaint, making his 
last requests: “O come wont you sit down here just by my side — come! 
Listen and hear what I have to say: hear my sad life story ...” — the 
same request has been made (to us) by the rowdy cowboy at the 
beginning of the ballad: “O list awhile to the lai of a poor dying cow 
hand.” (It is the dying cow hand himself, now, though, who narrates 
his own “sad life story’ and not the rowdy cowboy, thrust by chance 
into the role of the Good Samaritan.*” ) 


Valentine: 
“Tam dying. It is simply said, 

More simply brought about. 

Why stand there, cry & moan? Instead 

Come up & hear me out!” 

[All surround him.] 

Goethe, 
“Faust,” I. 3722 — 25. 


Vv 


The sublime ba, or corporeal soul dwelling in the ka, like ‘the heart,’ 
the principle of life in man, possesses both substance and form — 
depicted as a human-headed hawk — and in the nature of form and 
substance, is stated to be exceedingly refined or ethereal. Revisiting 
the body in the tomb, re-animating it and conversing with it; the ba 
could take on any shape it pleased, and had the power of passing into 
heaven and dwelling with the perfected souls there — eternal. 


“All you need in this life is ignorance and confidence, and then 
success is sure.” 
Mark Twain 


“The more ignorant you are, the quicker you fight.” 
Will Rogers 


A cowboy once made the mistake of arguing with a trapper over 
whether wildcats had long tails or not. The trapper settled the argument 
by displaying his skills with a Colt .45 revolver. The coroner’s 
decision was that any Hombre who was crazy enough to call a long- 
haired, whisky-drinking trapper a liar had died of ignorance. 


“Whenever you get into a row be sure and not shoot too 


quick! Take time. I’ve known many a feller slip up for 
shooting in a hurry.” 
Wild Bill Hickok 


Dante’s descent into the inferno, too, was anticipated by that of 
Aeneas in Virgil’s “Aeneid,” as well as by Orpheus’ journey into hell: 
symbolizing the implication of the two complementary universes, and 
the relationship of the rowdy cowboy and the dying cow hand, the 
divinely chosen few who descend into the unconsciousness and attain 
the Paradisiacal heights by paths of innocence, freed from the shackles 
of the manifest world, following an inverse route of the path taken 
when entering into it, are liberated, and manifest (destiny). 


3? Refer to LUKE 10:25 — 37. 
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The underlying problem of the Second Bardo is that any and every 
shape — human, divine, diabolical, heroic, evil, animal, thing — which 
the human brain conjures up or the past life recalls, can present itself to 
consciousness: shapes and forms and sounds whirling by endlessly. 
The underlying solution is to recognize that your brain is producing 
visions. They do not exist. Nothing exists except as your 
consciousness gives it life. 

You are standing on the threshold of recognizing the truth: there is 
no reality behind any of the phenomena of the ego-loss state, save the 
illusions stored up in your own mind either as accretions from 
Sangsaric experience or as gifts from organic physical nature and its 
billion-year old past history. Recognition of this truth gives liberation. 
There is, of course, no way of classifying the infinite permutations and 
combinations of visionary elements. The cortex contains file-cards for 
billions of images from the history of the person, of the race, and of 
living forms. Any of these, at the rate of a hundred million per second 
(according to neurophysiologists), can flood into awareness. 

Bobbing around in this brilliant, symphonic sea of imagery is the 
remnant of the conceptual mind.** 


33 “Second Bardo: The Period Of Hallucinations (Chonyid Bardo): Explanation 
of the Second Bardo.” “The Psychedelic Experience”: A manual based on 
the “Tibetan Book of the Dead” by Timothy Leary, Ph.D., Ralph Metzner, 
Ph.D., & Richard Alpert, Ph.D. Translated into HTML by Ben Walter, 
bjw @spiff.gnu.ai.mit.edu [www.erowid.org] 
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3.) The Mother and the Virgin. 


She-Wolf suckles Romulus & Remus 


Before Romulus and Remus were born, their grandfather Numitor 
and his brother Amulius, descendants of fugitives from Ilium (Troy), 
received the throne of Alba Longa upon their father’s death. Numitor 
received the sovereign powers as his birthright while Amulius received 
the royal treasury, including the gold Aeneas brought with him from 
Troy. Because Amulius held the treasury, thus having more power than 
his brother, he dethroned his brother, Numitor, as the rightful king. Out 
of fear that Numitor’s daughter, Rhea Silva, would produce children 
who one day would overthrow him as king, he forced Rhea to become a 
Vestal Virgin, a priestess sworn to abstinence. But Amulius in the role 
of Mars, god of war, (in Greek, Ares) seduced Rhea in the woods while 
she was searching for fresh water. 


quid sit cum Marte poetae 


Compare the Samaritan woman who came to draw water at “Jacob’s 
Well”: Jesus said to her, “Will you give me a drink?” In John’s 
Gospel, the Samaritan woman at the well is the first person to whom 
Jesus openly reveals himself as Messiah. The well is fed by 
underground springs, and its water is fresh and cool; because the water 
is moving and not from a cistern, the ancients called it “living water”: 
(John 4:3-42). A sexual union is inferred: The Samaritan woman said 
to him, “You are a Jew and I am a Samaritan woman. How can you 
ask me for a drink?” — For Jews practiced Eugenics™ and did not allow 
association with Samaritans, nor any of the heathen gentile nations, 
discouraging reproduction by persons presumed to have inheritable 
undesirable traits (not a Jew) or encouraging reproduction by persons 
presumed to have inheritable desirable traits (a Jew). The practices 
engaged in by eugenicists involving violations of privacy, attacks on 
reputation, violations of the right to life, to found a family, to 
discrimination are all today classified as violations of human rights.* 


34 Stanford president David Starr Jordan originated the notion of “race and 
blood” in his 1902 racial epistle “Blood of a Nation,” in which the university 
scholar declared that human qualities and conditions such as talent and 
poverty were passed through the blood. 

35 There shall be no “Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide” against clones, though; in fact, it is an utter absurdity to 
contemplate fighting for “clone rights” now, here ... ever! — How could a 
generically manufactured non-entity — a soulless and nameless number — 
without the dignity of an identity, much less the privilege of rights, be 
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Elements of the philosophy were enshrined as national policy by forced 
sterilization and segregation laws, as well as marriage restrictions ... 

Anyhow, King Amulius, her uncle, noticed Silvia — the guilty 
woman of the forest, i.e. the woman who had been seduced there — with 
child and had her imprisoned until she gave birth: They were twin boys 
of remarkable size and beauty, later named Romulus and Remus. 
Amulius ordered Rhea and the twins killed to avoid having two 
illegitimate heirs: One account holds that he had Rhea buried alive (the 
standard punishment for Vestal Virgins who violated their vow of 
celibacy), and ordered the death of the twins by exposure [ ] placed in a 
basket and laid on the banks of the Tiber River, which was in flood ... 
and gently carried the basket and the twins downstream. 

Tiberinus made the cradle catch in the roots of a fig tree, Ficus 
Ruminalis, growing in the Velabrum swamp There, they were nursed 
by a she-wolf (or harlot) < Lupa (or Luperca) in Latin is a name for the 
priestesses of a wolf-goddess, who was identified with Acca Larentia, 
whose rapport with wolves kept them from harming the sheep: 
Luperca’s husband is the Wolf-and-Shepherd-God Lupercus who 
brought fertility to the flocks. Romulus and Remus were then 
discovered by Faustulus, a shepherd for Amulius, who brought the 
children to his home. Faustulus and his wife, Acca Larentia, raised the 
boys as their own. 

When Osiris was enclosed in the trunk of the tamarisk tree — which 
was later cut down and used as a pillar in the palace of the King of 
Byblos — he metaphorically became as “one” with the Tree of Life. 
Osiris became the Axis Munde around which the heavens revolve; he 
became the World Pillar, the link between the terrestrial and celestial 
worlds. He held the heavens in his outstretched arms, and he soaked up 
the Word of God from the waters of the Netherworld (of the 
godlings).*° When the city of Memphis “The White Wall’ was founded, 
the god Ptah replaced the mummified Osiris as the Djed Pillar. 
According to the Shabaka Stone, the founders of Memphis subordinated 
and assimilated all aspects of the Osiris Cosmogony in favour of Ptah 
and the new Memphite Cosmogony.) 


anything other than a product, such as livestock? Hence, all the sheeple will 
bear the mark of the beast — an RFID chip implanted into soft-bone-tissue at 
birth. 

36 Cf. John 1:1 — The Logos (or Word) existed in the very beginning; the Logos 
was with God; the Logos was Divine. Also, cf. Gens 1:1 — When God began 
to form the universe, the World was void and vacant, darkness lay over the 
abyss; but the Spirit (or Word) of God was hovering over the waters. 


se 
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Ara Pacis: the Tellus panel (detail) 


“You sons of bitches — Give my love to Mother.” 
Francis “Two Gun” Crowley, bank robber and 
murderer, just before being electrocuted, 1931 


Outlaws, who were afraid of little else, were curiously superstitious 
about one thing — dying with their boots on. The dying request of 
countless outlaws was to remove their boots before they died. If this 
request was denied, many pleaded with authorities not to forward the 
news to their mothers that they had died with their boots on. 


“609 


[] 


In “The Dying Cowboy,” the dying cowboy’s mother lies ‘sleeping’ 
beneath the church-yard sod, her spirit long ago having fled to God, but 
in “The Dying Cow Hand’s Lamentation,’ the dying cow hand 
remembers his mother — to us — as living. In the Tarocca, she is the 
Great (and Terrible) Priestess, Isis, goddess of the night, seated holding 
a half-open book — Horus — in her right hand and two keys in her left: 
one golden — the Sun, the Word, ‘reason’ — and the other silver — the 
Moon, intuition and imagination: compare images of the Blessed Ever- 
Virgin ‘Mary’ and the Holy Infant with the Baptist child. The feminine 
principle enthroned between two columns — in the Temple of Solomon, 
the red solar column of intuition, Jachin, and Boaz, the blue lunar 
column of reason joined together by a Veil covering the entrance to the 
sanctuary — symbolizing a chaste virgin’s intact hymen, thus signifying 
the Immaculate Conception (of the ‘Fool’). Her tiara is a lunar 
crescent, symbolic of cyclic phases and of the world of phenomena, 
emphasizing the predominance of the passive, reflective, and feminine 
qualities; and, that, everything in existence is subject to the laws of 
chance and opposites. 

The Marseilles deck shows the goddess Junon (Juno), wife of the god 
Jupiter and a peacock. In the Thoth deck, she is shown naked, clothed 
only in a white Veil of Light, and seated on a throne. Her bow rests in 
her lap. Also shown are arrows, four crystals, a net (symbolic of the 
Egyptian goddess Neith), a camel, flowers, and fruit. This card 
represents the intuition and the imagery suggests the archetypes of the 
unconscious in a general sense and the anima in a specific sense.*" 


A note regarding the “Pillars of Hermes” of “Seth” and of 
“Solomon”: in the ninth chapter of the (Egyptian) Ritual of the Dead 
they are referred to as the “Pillars of Shu,” the “Pillars of the Gods of 


37 “Chaos and the Psychological Symbolism of the Tarot” by Gerald Schueler, 
Ph.D. © 1997 C.E.: [www.schuelers.com] 
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the Dawning Light,” and also as “the North and Southern Columns of 
the Gate of the Hall of Truth.” In the 125" chapter, they are 
represented by the sacred gateway, the door to which the aspirant is 
brought when he has completed the negative confession. The archaic 
pictures on the one Pillar are painted in black upon a white ground, and 
those on the other in white upon a black ground, in order to express the 
interchange and reconciliation of opposing forces and the eternal 
balance of light and darkness which give force to visible nature ... The 
archaic illustrations are taken from vignettes of the 17 and 125" 
chapter of the Ritual of the Dead, the “Egyptian Book of the ‘Per-em- 
Aru” or the “Book of Coming Forth into the Day,” the oldest book in 
the world as yet discovered. 

The general design of the White Pillar is a pictorial synthesis of the 
gradual freeing of the soul from the body, left to be mummified in 
union with Osiris, Lord and Judge of the Dead and of the resurrection, 
the sun in his rising ... The Black Pillar symbolizes the pathway of 
darkness, the Negative Confession, as the White Pillar represents the 
Hymn to the Rising Sun, the Pathway of Light, and the Positive 
Confession.** 

Explaining the Egyptian pantheon of twelve gods to his countrymen, 
the Greek historian Herodotus also wrote of an Immortal whom the 
Egyptians venerated as ‘Hercules.’ He traced the origins of the 
worship of this Immortal to Phoenicia, hearing that there was a temple 
of Hercules at that place, very highly venerated. In the temple he saw 
two pillars. One was of pure gold; the other was as of emerald, shining 
with great brilliancy at night.* 


The reality of Death as a stimulus towards the enjoyment of life. 


“Here [in Hell] we no longer love anyone” 


38 G.H. Frater, “The Core of the Tradition,’ The Complete Golden Dawn System 
of Magic. (“The Archaic Underground Tradition” by an unknown author.) 
[http://www. geocities.com/collectumhermeticus/archaicunderground.htm] 

°° Zecharia Sitchin, “The Stairway to Heaven.” (“The Archaic Underground 
Tradition” by an unknown author.) 
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Mother Goddess flanked by two lionesses - 6000-5500 BC Catal 
Héyiik 


The original activity and creative power of man symbolized in 
Death’s mastery of life; and, the Hermetic doctrine of the return to the 
Terrible Mother — a vulture devouring corpses — bound up with 
nostalgic longing of spirit for the maternal sentiment: the unformulated 
but implacable law of destiny. (Counterpoint to MichaelAngelo’s 
“Pieta,” representing not only death but the cruel side of nature and 
indifference to suffering, the Terrible Mother, drawn up in hieratic 
stiffness, a subtle smile playing across her face, symbolic of the 
collective unconsciousness and nocturnal side of existence — the 
sublimated soul in the bosom of spirituality, dominated by sweet, 
affective persuasion . In Jean Fouquet’s “Virgin and Child with 
Angels,” though, she is not smiling, and being drawn up stiffly, sits on 
an wooden throne which is humbly emblazoned; she has exposed her 
heart’s bosom but seems unwilling to nurse; and, having drawn her 
white cape over her lap, whereupon her infant sits ... it is as if she 
regrets her ‘deflowering’ — the loss of not so much her virginity, but of 
her youth which is now lost to motherhood.) 


The Empress: most all decks agree that this card is symbolized by a 
mature woman wearing a crown and seated on a throne. This suggests 
the feminine side of the psyche or any strong feminine authority. She is 
the ultimate feminine creator and provider. In the Thoth deck she is 
shown clothed in a pink blouse, a long green skirt, a Zodiac belt, and a 
gold crown. She sits on a lunar throne holding a lotus in her right 
hand. Beneath her is a tapestry with fleurs-de-lys and fishes. Also 
shown are birds, bees, a shield, showing a white eagle, a mother 
pelican with her young, and revolving moons. Behind her is a door. 
This card represents nature. The imagery suggests Jung's archetype of 
the mother. 


NOTE: Theresa Knorr — and other women who kill 
their own children 
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Gertrude Baniszewski, who tortured 16-year-old 
Likens to death 


Rogier van der Weyden. Crucifixion Diptych 
c. 1460-1465 
Oil on panel. Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia, PA, USA 


Once, great multitudes had hailed Jesus and loved Him. Now, an 
angry mob has rejected Him and cries out for His death. His own 
disciples have forsaken Him and fled in terror for their own lives, lest 
they, too, should be arrested and crucified. Peter, who was one of the 
closest to Jesus, who protested the greatest, has, during the dark night 
of the Jewish trial, even denied ever having known Him. Jesus is now, 
suspended between heaven and earth, surrounded only by His enemies, 
who are mocking Him and feeling very satisfied that they have gotten 
rid of Him. But the Master is not forsaken by all. The woman who 
carried Him stands near. She is Mary, who as a pure virgin girl was 
overshadowed by the Holy Spirit of God, so that she miraculously 
conceived in her womb the beginning of the humanity of the Son of 
God. Mary carries a memory of the time just after Jesus was born. An 
old man, named Simeon, met them together with Joseph, Jesus’ step- 
father, and prophesied, “Behold this child is set for the falling and 
rising again of many in Israel, and for a sign which shall be spoken 
against. Yea, and a sword shall pierce through thine own soul also.” 
After many years of hiding this saying in her heart, Mary has become 
an old woman. And she has lived to see this terrible sight of the son 
who opened her womb crucified. Does not her heart feel pierced? And 
if she is feeling crushed and hurt to watch, just imagine the pain that 
Jesus must have felt to be the One doing the suffering! And yet, He is 
still the same selfless person that He has always been. And seeing John 
nearby also — John, the one of the Twelve who did not run away to save 
his own life — he provides for the mother who bore Him and cared for 
Him in His infancy and youth, by placing her under the protection of 
John, whom He could trust to look after her in her old age. Yes, it was 
selfless of Jesus to think of Mary at a time like this. It was selfless of 
Jesus to have left His glory behind Him in Heaven and to have come 
into this sinful world for our sakes. It was selfless for Him to become a 
Man and to have lived a Perfect and Holy life in our stead. And it was 
selfless for Jesus to have voluntarily surrendered to the will of His 
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Heavenly Father, to drink the bitter cup of suffering. Now, if Jesus 
Christ could forgive and assure the thief on the other cross, and could 
remember to provide for His mother at a time like this, then surely, now 
that He has risen, and has been seated at His Father’s right hand in 
Glory, He is able to save us and will not forsake us His own sheep. For 
He loves us with everlasting love.” 

Now Jesus’ mother Mary had four other sons — James, Joses, Simon 
and Judas. One might naturally think that one of them would probably 
be physically caring for Mary. John 7:5 says that during His ministry 
Jesus’ brothers did not believe in Him. Paul notes in 1 Corinthians 
15:7 that He appeared to His brother James after His resurrection and 
this is probably when he and his brothers began to believe as they are 
with Mary and the apostles in Acts 1:14 when a replacement is chosen 
for Judas. James became the leader of the Jerusalem church while 
Judas or Jude later wrote the epistle of Jude. What need of Mary’s did 
Jesus perceive on the cross that wasn't being met here by His brothers? 
That John took Mary into his home implies a physical need. Whether it 
was a physical or perhaps a spiritual need that wasn't being met Jesus 
saw to it that His disciple John would take care of His mother. 


The dying cow hand also remembers us of his having “a home once 
and a loving mother [ ] but both did I leave for to wild wander” — 
hence, we as emphatic souls identify to “the wretched condition that 
death ‘has caught him in.’” 


“Woman, behold thy son. Behold thy mother.” 
John 19:26-27 


Regardless of all fears, “The Dying Cowboy’ faces a heroic death, 
having at once answered the call for volunteers to drive invading 
Indians from his country, the Nation. He remembers his sister Nell — 
the ‘Virgin‘ — throwing her arms around his neck, saying, “Go my 
Darling brother, our hearthstone needs your presence but our country 
needs it more.” 


“T was a young boy in the school house when the cry came, 
Injuns! I jumped to my rifle and threw down my spelling 
book and thar it lies.” 

Kit Carson 


“The Dying Cowboy” laments, “Way up in northwest Texas, that 
good old Lone Star*! state, There’s one who for my comin’ with a 
weary heart will wait.” “If it was not for my sister I would be content 
to fall,” and “Oh comrades, I am dyin’, she’ll never see me more, 
vainly waitin’ my comin’ at our little cottage door. Who'll be to her a 
brother, an’ shield her with his care?” Up spoke the brave young 
cowboys, in chorus one an’ all, “We’ll be to her a brother, till the 
strongest one shall fall.” 


The cowboy’s relationship with women was peculiar and anomalous. 
Most cowboys were young bachelors, often dreaming of their mothers 
and sweethearts left behind. In their songs, women become the objects 
of adoration and sacrifice; in practice, cowboys exercised extreme 
courtesy towards the few women they met outside the whorehouse or 
saloon. With the prostitutes, they often established real friendships, the 
two having much in common, being young, far from home, and 
outcasts from respectable society. (It was estimated, in 1876 C.E., that 
90% of women living in Deadwood, South Dakota, were prostitutes — 
scarlet ladies of every saloon performing impossible dances atop bars, 
tables, and in some instances upon atop the pianos.) 


40 “The Seven Sayings On The Cross” (Good Friday, 21-4-00) [http://schaefer- 
family.com/sayings.htm] 
41 An independent cowboy was commonly referred to as a ‘lone star.’ 
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“There were only two things the old-time cowpunchers 
were afraid of: a decent woman and being set afoot.” 
E.C. “Teddy Blue” Abbott 


“T never killed unless I was compelled to.” 
Belle Starr 


Morrigan the Irish goddess of War reveled in death and carnage, 
incited men to battle, to make them kill each other because she enjoyed 
the violence of war — the taste of fear, of blood, of the madness and 
anguish that battle brings. But she isn’t Death herself, only a creature 
who delights in witnessing the dying moments of warriors in battle. 
And we are reminded by the dying cow hand’s heaving of ‘dull sobs’ 
for ... the love that follows reconciliation “in their eyes was by flash 
girls stolen [ ] to be hidden away between their powder-pampered 
titties.” 

The hard-but-gay life of the cowboy, happy alone with his horse, in 
nature, is described in contrast to his life of loneliness amidst the 
temptations to sin — which prove to be the ruin of his life: “I began to 
drink and then I began to souse — my life is soon done. I took to card 
playing in Roy Bean’s Dram-and-Dame House — I got in a brawl and 
shot through the bowels and you see where I lay: Bad Fortune — a 
whore was the cause of it all. 

O got shot by a gambler, and am dying here all alone.” 


“Shooting at a man who is returning the compliment means 
going into action with the greatest speed of which a man’s 
muscles are capable, but mentally unflustered by an urge to 
hurry or the need for complicated nervous and muscular 
actions which trick shooting involves.” 

Wyatt Earp 


“May I look upon my soul and my shadow.” 
The Deceased, 
“Papyrus of Ani,” Chapter LXXXIX 


There have always been people who, not satisfied with the dominants 
of conscious life, set forth under cover (of darkness) and by devious 
paths, to their destruction or salvation — to seek direct experience of the 
external roots, and, following the lure of restless unconsciousness [ ] 
they come up against the ape-son of darkness. 


“Horridas nostrae mentis purga tenebras, accende lumen 
sensibus!” 
(“Purge the horrible darkness of our mind, light a light for our 
senses!) 
Prayer of an old alchemist/cleric. 


The nigredo, or ‘blackness present from the beginning of chaos,’ is 
followed by death — leading directly to the whitening (albedo) 
resurrection of the ‘many colours’ (omnes colores). The first stage of 
nigredo is experienced as ‘melancholia,’ in alchemy corresponding to 
the encounter with the shadow in psychology.*? The shadow, or 
khaibit, of the man, has an entirely independent existence, (able to) 
separate from the body — exercising its ‘Free Will to Power’ — in this 
instance, being comparable to the ‘sneaky bottom-dealing gambler who 
cheats at dealing cards’ — the inexorable certainty of worldly man’s 
ignoble death (waiting like a doppelganger spider in its web for its next 
inevitable meal). Cf. the contradiction of Wendy sewing Peter Pan and 
his shadow together. 


” C.G. Jung. “Psychology and Alchemy”: “I. Introduction to the Religious and 
psychological problems of alchemy.” (41) (1968, Princeton University 
Press: USA: reprinted 1989.) 
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Also, a man has a khu, or glorious intelligence, a translucent, 
intangibly ‘shining’ casing covering the body, not unlike the organ of 
the skin which covers the muscles [ ];*? and the sekhem, or Power to 
Form, are yet other parts of man, in heaven, in connection with the 
soul. (Few particulars are known of the manner of life of the soul in 
heaven: the life of the incorporeal and immortal part of man, the 
constituent elements of which, at once material and spiritual, is in 
heaven among the stars and the luminaries which never set.) 


“They saw me, those reckless seekers of beauty, and in a 
night I was famous.” 
Lillie Langtry 


Meditation on the various positive and negative archetypal forms is 
also important for Second Bardo phases of peaceful and wrathful 
visions. Even those with selfish deeds on their conscience can be 
liberated if they hear of “The Great Liberation by Hearing.” 

The White Light, or First Bardo energy, may be interpreted as All- 
Powerful God the Creator, the Source of all Organic Life and the 
Spreader of the Seed of all that is, the Sovereign Power which makes 
all shapes visible: the Central Sun, the One ‘Ultimate’ Truth: the 
Divine Female Creative Principle — Radiant Mother of the Space of 
Heaven. If the magnificent spiritual and philosophic revelation of the 
Primary Clear Light, highest union of experience and intellect, is not 
recognized, though, a possibility still remains for maintaining the 
Secondary Clear Light. If this, too, is lost, then the Chonyid Bardo 
period of karmic illusions, or intense hallucinatory mixtures of reality, 
the flow of microscopically clear and intense consciousness, is 
interrupted by fleeting attempts to rationalize and interpret. But the 
normal ego is not functioning effectively ... there exist unlimited 
possibilities for, on the one hand, delightful sensuous, intellectual and 
emotional novelties if one floats with the current; and, on the other 
hand, fearful ambuscades of confusion and terror if one tries to impose 
his or her own ‘Free Will to Power’ on the experience — as on the 
matter of this lai ... concerned with the art of living well more-so than 


of dying. 


3 Refer to Andreas Vesallius, “The Muscle Men.” 

44 “Second Bardo: The Period Of Hallucinations (Chonyid Bardo): 
Introduction.” “The Psychedelic Experience”: A manual based on the 
“Tibetan Book of the Dead” by Timothy Leary, Ph.D., Ralph Metzner, Ph.D., 

& Richard Alpert, Ph.D. Translated into HTML by Ben Walter, 
bjw @spiff.gnu.ai.mit.edu [www.erowid.org] 
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4.) The Cursed Romance: or, “Virtue is its own punishment.” 
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“Tt is only the living who can cause us permanent pain.” 


After years of vagabondage, Joanna’s father [ ] traveled one day to 
the unknown shores of which there is no return. Death took him in the 
cell of the good hermit Arculfo ... and with his help she buried him 
under a willow tree at the mouth of the river. After a libation of tears 
of grief, Joanna stopped her crying and bent her head to the water to 
cool her burning eyes; mirrored there was the face of a sixteen-year old 
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Diodorus Siculus, Library of History 4. 48. 6 (trans. Oldfather) (Greek 
historian Clst B.C.) : 

"[The Argonauts] had already reached the middle of the Pontic Sea when 
the ran into a storm which put them in the greatest peril. But when Orpheus 
. .. offered up prayers to the deities of Samothrake [the Kabeiroi[, the 
winds ceased and there appeared near the ship Glaukos the Sea-God, as he 
is called. The god accompanied the ship in its voyage without ceasing for 
two days and nights and foretold to Herakles his Labours and immortality, 
and to the Tyndaridai that they should be called Dioskoroi (Sons of Zeus) 
and receive at the hands of all mankind honour like that offered to the gods. 
And, in general, he addressed all the Argonauts by name and told them that 
because of the prayers of Orpheus he had appeared in accordance with a 
Providence of the gods and was showing forth to them what was destined to 
take place; and he counseled them, accordingly, that so soon as they 
touched their lands they should pray their vows to the gods [the Kabeiroi] 
through the intervention of whom they had twice already been saved. After 
this, the account continues, Glaukos sank back beneath the deep." 


Philostratus the Elder, Imagines 2. 15 (trans. Fairbanks) (Greek rhetorician 
C3rd A.D.) : 

"[Ostensibly a description of an ancient Greek painting at Neapolis 
(Naples) :] Glaukos Pontios. After passing through the Bosporus and 
between the Symplegadai the Argo is already cutting its way through the 
midst of the surging Pontos [the Black Sea] .. . 

But now, methinks, even the eye of [the sharp-sighted Argonaut] Lynkeus 
is stricken with consternation at the approach of the apparition, which also 
causes the fifty sailors to stop their rowing; Herakles, it is true, remains 
unmoved at the sight, as one who has met with many like monsters, but the 
rest, I believe, are calling it a wonder. For they see Glaukos Pontios (Of the 
Sea). The story is that he once dwelt in ancient Anthedon and that he ate a 
certain grass on the seashore, and that when a wave came upon him 
unawares he was borne away to the haunts of the fishes. Now he is 
probably uttering some great oracle, for he excels in this art. As to his 
appearance, the curls of his beard are whet, but white as gushing fountains 
to the sight; and heavy are the locks of his hair, which conduct on to his 
shoulders all the water they have taken up form the sea; his eyebrows are 
shaggy and they are joined together as though they were one. Ah, the arm! 
how strong it has become through exercise against the sea, continually 
battling against the waves and making them smooth for his swimming. Ah, 
the breast! what a shaggy covering of seaweed and tangle is spread over it 
like a coat of hair; while the belly beneath is undergoing a change and 
already begins to disappear. That Glaukos is a fish as to the rest of his body 
is made evident by the tail, which is lifted and bent back toward the waist; 
and the part of it that is shaped like a crescent is sea-purple in colour. 
Kingfishers circle about him both singing the deeds of men (for they like 
Glaukos have been transformed from the men they once were) and at the 
same time giving to [the Argonaut] Orpheus a specimen of their own song, 
by reason of which not even the sea is without music." 
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beauty, rounder than an apple, blond hair of Magdalene but uncombed 
as Medea’s, lips as red as scarlet which promised inexhaustible 
pleasures, breasts plump and soft as partridges, still heaving with 
emotion. She began to wonder how she could make use of so much 
beauty (and wisdom). 


“Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium?” 
Christopher Marlowe, 
“Doctor Faustus” 


After some time of drowsy reverie, teased by the burning heat and 
seduced by the chirping of cicadas she fell asleep in the shade of the 
tree. And, when she closed her eyes, she had a vision: two women 
appeared, coming out of the water; one had bared breasts, wore flowers 
in hair, and smiled, her beauty recalling ‘Carnivals of Laughter’; the 
other, in a black cassock with a cross at her breast, had dewy-eyed 
looks of great devotion. The former ran ahead of her companion, “I 
saw you hesitating here between a wish for the world’s pleasures and 
the silence of a cloistered existence. I am Ste.-Ida; there is not one 
good thing in this life I have not tasted.” 

Ste.-Ida goes on to detail all her life’s pleasures and advises Joanna 
to lead a life in pursuit of happiness, promising glittering salvation in 
the temporal. Her companion, her voice flowing softly as water, 
introduces herself as Ste.-Lioba (of Briton), and warns Joanna of the 
price and defect of worldly pleasure. “Do not be afraid,” she said, “of 
the ‘dry bread of nuns’ nor of the wretchedness of these garments ...” 
as her dark cassock slipped away, revealing her body draped in a 
garment as fine as a cobweb, ‘shining’ like a strong wine in crystal. 

Then, after Ste.-Lioba ceased her whispers into Joanna’s sleeping 
ear, a dream within a dream dazzled our heroine: she saw herself seated 
on a high throne, wearing a triple crown, a white dove hovering near, 
refreshing her with the air of its fluttering wing-beats. Crowds knelt 
before her, censors incensed sweet-smelling clouds ... and Joanna 
awoke from her enchantment; destitute, unprotected, alone at the foot 
of her father’s grave. 

“The Catholic Encyclopedia” regards the story of ‘la Popessa’ 
Joanna“ as a mere tale: “The Englishman John of Mainz occupied the 
papal chair two years, seven months and four days; he was, it was 
alleged, a woman. When she was a girl she was taken in male attire to 
Athens by her lover, and there made such progress in learning that she 
had no equal. She went to Rome, where she taught science, and 
thereby attained the attention of learned men ... and was finally chosen 
as Pope (in 855 A.D.).” 

(Being pregnant, her water broke during a procession from St.- 
Peter’s to the Lateran. She was mobbed and torn limb from limb.)*” 


46 Edward Gibbon argued that the source of the legend is likely the extreme 
influence that the Theophylact women had on the papacy during the 10" 
century. In the 16" century, Cardinal Baronius wrote: 


“A certain shameless strumpet called Theodora at one 
time was sole monarch of Rome and — shame though 
it is to write it — exercised power like a man. She had 
two daughters, Marozia and Theodora, who were not 
only her equals but could surpass her in the exercises 
that Venus loves.” 


The details of their lives are generally unknown and Baronius may be unfair in 
his assessment. It is likely, however, that the women were connected to as 
many as four popes of the era: mistresses, wives, and even mothers. Thus, 
while there may not have been an actual Pope Joan in the 9" century, women 
did exercise extraordinary influence over the papacy for a time during the 
10%, 

47 “Pope Joan,” translated and adapted from the Greek of Emmanuel Royidis by 
Lawrence Durrell, 1960. 
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TINTORETTO - Magdalena penitente (Musei Capitolini, Roma, 1598-1602) 


“T regard myself as a woman who has seen much of life.” 


Belle Starr shortly before she was murdered. 


De Sade Justine & Juliette 


Linda Lovelace 
Marylin Chambers 
Xaviear Hollander 
Bodil Joensen 


The ancient Hebrew name for Wisdom is Khokhmah, a feminine noun. 
In Jewish scripture, it was Khokhmah who personified the female 
Divine. She is understood as an emanation of God, yet she resonates 


48 Belle Starr, the “Outlaw Queen,” a horse thief, outlaw and part-time prostitute 
was the first woman to be tried for a serious crime by the hanging Judge Isaac 
Parker. She was sentenced to five months in prison for horse theft. In 1889 
CE. she was shot in the back and killed by an unknown assailant. 
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with the Hebrew Goddess who is otherwise assailed in the Bible, 
especially Asherah, she of the sacred Tree. Proverbs 3:18 calls up an 
image of Khokhmah that originates in the oldest core of Jewish culture: 
“She is a Tree of Life to all who lay hold of her.” 

In the same book, Khokhmah sings, “The one who finds me, finds life.” 
Like the goddess Asherah, regarded as the partner of Yahweh by the 
ancient Hebrews, Khokhmah is linked to the pillar. “My throne was in 
the pillar of cloud,” she declares in Ben Sirach (24:4). In Proverbs 9:1 
she builds a house of seven pillars. 


Asphodel Long’s book A Chariot Drawn by Lions offers profound 
insights into the survival of the Hebrew Goddess. She points out that 
Wisdom is another form of the Shekhinah, the divine Presence. Both 
are “expressed in light and glory,” both involved in creation, enthroned 
in heaven, intermediaries between god and the world, ascending and 
descending, and winged. 


The Book of Wisdom of Solomon, written by Alexandrian Jews in the 
Hellenistic era, renames Khokhmah as Sophia, the Greek word for 
Wisdom. In this text, as Long points out, Sophia “takes over the powers 
and function of God” and the creation story is told using the word 
“she.” The ancient author is careful to qualify this audacity by 
describing Wisdom as God's breath and emanation, but still praises her 
at length in her own right as “holy” and “all-powerful”: 

For in her there is a spirit that is intelligent, holy, unique, manifold, 
subtle; 

mobile, clear, unpolluted, distinct, invulnerable, loving the good, keen, 
irresistible, 

Beneficent, human, steadfast, sure, free from anxiety, all-powerful, 
overseeing all and penetrating through all spirits that are intelligent and 
pure and most subtle. 

For wisdom is more mobile than any motion; because of her pureness 
she pervades and penetrates all things. [Long, 46-7] 

Another beautiful passage likens Wisdom to “a flame of stars through 
the night.” [Allegro, 171] The praise-names in the Book of Wisdom of 
Solomon resonate deeply with those in the goddess litanies of India. 
The most celebrated of these is the Sri Lalitaa Sahasranama, an 
invocation of Goddess under a thousand names, including Intelligence, 
Holy, Unique, Multiformed, Subtle, Pure, Beyond All Dang 


The early Egyptian Gnostics embraced the Wisdom goddess as a power 
higher than the god who created the world. A Greek-Coptic text named 
Origin of the World reworks Genesis to show the Goddess taking part 
in creation, and restores Eve to her primordial sacred status as the 
Mother of All Living. In a section known as the “Eve intrusion,” 
Sophia creates “the Living-Eva, that is, the Instructress of Life.” This 
androgynous being takes form according to the image of the Mother, 
and proclaims her identity with her. She assumes titles of Isis, such as 
“consoler of the labor pains.” [Arthur, 99, 117, 131] 


This book calls Eve “the mother of the living,” a title that goes back to 
the earliest Hebrew roots, and even further, to the Sumerian goddess 
Ninti. In this telling, it is Eve who gives life to Adam. The archons 
beheld Eve and compared her to Sophia, “the likeness which appeared 
to us in the light.” They plotted to rape and “pollute” Eve, and to cast 
Adam into a sleep, teaching him that she came into being from his rib 
“so that the woman will serve and he will rule over her.” But Life/Eve 
laughed at their scheming, darkened their eyes and left her likeness 
beside Adam. “She entered the tree of knowledge, and remained there. 
She revealed to them that she had entered the tree and become tree.” 
The archons ran away in fear, but later came back and defiled Eve's 
likeness. “And they were deceived, not knowing that they had defiled 
their own bodies.” [Young, 54; Arthur, 207] 
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A Nag Hammadi scroll called the Testimony of Truth deifies the wise 
Serpent who counsels Eve to eat the fruit of knowledge: “On the day 
when you eat from the tree which is in the midst of Paradise, the eyes 
of your mind will be opened.” The scroll's author points out that god's 
threat of immediate death didn't come true, but the Serpent's promise of 
knowledge did. He calls the god of Genesis “‘a malicious envier’ who 
begrudged humans the power of knowing. This theme of an imperfect 
creator god recurs in other Gnostic texts. Sophia rebukes this god as a 
liar and fool when he, unaware of her role in creation, claims sole 
divinity. 


Mercury at the left stepping over Aglaurus, Herse's sister, who tries to prevent 
his approach to rape her as she lies naked in bed with her legs apart; a copy after 
Caraglio's engraving, in the same direction Engraving 


Caraglio Loves of the Gods (1520-1539) 
engraving 

Height: 175 millimetres 

Width: 133 millimetres 


Now, relating to a legend of Hercules, the ‘lover’ given the choice of 
two women, one personifying the moral beauty and integrity of Virtue 
and, the other, to surrender to base impulse and external pleasures, or 
Vice: the choice of the heroic ‘priest-king’ as ‘lover,’ alludes to the 
uncertainty of temptation, and to virtues necessary to combat the seven 
capital sins: Pride — the Sun; Sloth — the Moon; Envy — Mercury; Wrath 
— Mars; Lust —Venus; Greed — Jupiter; and, Avarice — Saturn. Or yet 
again, as in Raphael’s “The Vision of a Knight,” also called “The 
Dream of Scipio” or “Allegory,” (finished circa 1504): using his saddle 
as a pillow, a young knight, supposed by some to be the Roman general 
Scipio Africanus (236-184 BCE), who was dreaming to choose 
between Virtue (behind whom is a steep and rocky path) and Pleasure 
(in looser robes). However, the two feminine figures in flowing gowns 
standing over the sleeping knight, one at his feet and one at his head — 
‘head in heaven, feet on earth’ — may represent the ideal attributes of 
the knight: the book, sword and flower which they hold suggest the 


ideals of scholar, soldier and lover which a knight should combine. (/ 
shall not endeavour to explore the works of the Pearl-poet at this time, 
although I believe there could be some significance as to what the 
sleeping knight dream — most likely his Pearl-maiden. Also refer 


below to the subject of “Death and the Maiden” (q.v.) - a concept 
ultimately derived from the Medieval “Dance of Death” (q.v.). 


Agostino Carracci (1557 - 1602) after Marcantonio Raimondi (c. 1480 - c. 1534) 
based on Giulio Romano (c. 1499 - 1546), Hercules and Deianira in I Modi (The 
Ways; De omnibus Veneris Schematibus; The Sixteen Pleasures) (1524; 2nd ed. 
1527 with poems by Pietro Aretino). 


“Vision of a Knight” by Raphael, circa 1504. 
Egg tempera on poplar 17.1 x 17.1 cm. National Gallery, London 
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Above, ‘Scipio’ has lain himself down to sleep beneath a slender tree 
even as Christ ‘hung upon that tree taking upon Himself the sins of the 
whole world and dying the death that we deserve’ — (cf., Buddha 
finding enlightenment beneath the [ ] tree). There is confusion about 
Raphael's birth and death dates. Sources variously state: (a) he was 
born on 6 April 1483; (b) he died on his 37" birthday, Sunday, 6 April 
1520; (c) and, both his dates of birth and death were Good Friday. 


“There are two ways, one of life and one of death; but a great 
difference between these two ways.” So opens the “Didache — the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles of Jesus” assembled in Jerusalem a 
few years after His death and resurrection. Now, when Buddha first 
spoke of ‘knowledge gained through enlightenment’ to others, the first 
principle he gave was: “There is suffering.” (‘Suffering has a cause. 
Suffering can be ended. There is a way to end suffering.” Everything 
spoken by Buddha taught the practical way of the Four Noble Truths or 
of attaining nirvana — the ending of all suffering.) 

“Men of demonic nature know neither what they ought to do, nor 
what they should refrain from doing. There is no truth in them, or 
purity, or right conduct. They maintain that the scriptures are a lie, and 
that the universe is not based upon a moral law, but godless, conceived 
in lust and created by copulation, without any other cause. Because 
they believe this in the darkness, these degraded creatures do horrible 
deeds, attempting to destroy the world. They are enemies of mankind.” 

“Their lust can never be appeased. Vain and drunk with pride, they 
run blindly after what is evil. The ends they work for are unclean. 
They are sure that life has only one purpose: gratification of the senses. 
Plagued by innumerable cares, from which death alone can release 
them, anxiety binds them, delivering them over to lust and wrath to 
satisfy their cravings. Addicts of sensual pleasure, made restless by 
their many desires and caught in the net of delusion, they fall into the 
filthy hell of their own evil minds [ ] cast back, again and again, into 
the wombs of degraded parents, subjected to the wheel of birth and 
death, constantly reborn, in degradation and delusion ... sinking down 
to the lowest possible condition of the soul.” 

Representing moral law, duty and conscience, in the Tarocca, he is 
the heroic father, creator and provider, the masculine side of the psyche 
representing authority: the image of the ‘Emperor,’ a mature man 
wearing a crown who, having inherited the Honey Queen’s terrestrial 
throne, sits enthroned between Jachin and Boaz, two disciples kneeling 
before him — comparable to the Devil’s disciples. (Note — beginning 
with the ‘Magus,’ arrange an a priori sequence (of the first nine Major 
Arcana cards following the Fool) in a row — beginning with ‘the 
Magus’ and ending with the ‘Wheel of Fortune.’ Now place the 
‘Hanged Man,’ which is the second card of the second sequence, 
directly underneath the ‘Emperor.’ Also note — how the ‘Emperor’ sits 
with his right leg crossed over his left, mirroring the enigma of the 
‘Hanged Man,’ whose left leg is bent to form a cross ... presented in 
profile, the ‘Emperor’ looks intently at the ‘Empress.’ (Jn the Thoth 
deck he holds a scepter (power) in his left hand and an orb (the world) 
with a Maltese cross in his right hand. His arms and head form an 
upright triangle while his legs form a cross. The main colour is red. 
The card shows a ram, a shield with a two-headed eagle, a flag, a 
lamb, coins, and bees on his blouse.) 


4 “Bhagavad Gita,” 16:7 — 20. Spiritual Writings: Commentary on the 
Dhammapada by Swami Nirmalananda Giri: [www.atmajyoti.org] 
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Consider Oscar Gustave Rejlander, a Swede who studied painting in 
Italy and settled in Victorian England in the 1840s [ ] turning his 
energies to photography, about 1855 C.E. His most famous photograph 
is allegorically called “The Two Ways of Life” —it depicts a sage 
guiding two young men toward manhood. One looks with some 
eagerness toward wine, gambling, prostitution and idling, whilest the 
other looks (with somewhat less enthusiasm) towards figures 
representing families, religion, industry and good works. In the center 
appears the partially clothed figure representing repentance and turning 
towards the good. 

Rejlander composed this 30” X 16” photograph out of 32 different 
shots. It was influenced by Raphael and “The School of Athens.” The 
difference between the two was that in Raphael’s painting the 
comparison was between science and philosophy. 

(Incidentally, there are two versions of this picture. In the second 
one the sage Philosopher is looking towards the side that shows virtue.) 


Erotic engraving by Claude Bornet for Marquis de Sade's erotic novel "Juliette" 
circa 1798 
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undermined individualism in favour of an abstract repressive 
universality, sexual cruelty and violence could provide a subversive 
political strategy through which to reestablish individuality and 
passion. Beauvoir comes to view him as a philosopher of freedom, 
suggesting that ‘it is as a moralist rather than as a poet that Sade tries to 
shatter the prison of appearances’ by making of ‘his sexuality an ethic’. 
His work therefore has an exemplary character to the extent that this 
ethic provides us with ‘insights of surprising depth into the relation of 
sexuality to social existence’. Beauvoir is able to appropriate Sade for 
her own ends, weaving her interpretation of his work into an implicit 
criticism of the conservative morality and hypocritical bourgeois 
universalism that were employed to undermine female individualism in 
her own time. 


Giovanni Giacomo Casanova Chevalier de Saingalt Italian Adventurer 
with Tonina at Murano Giclee Print by Auguste Leroux 


A feminist appropriation of misogynist and patriarchal texts: 
Angela Carter’s The Sadeian Woman and The Bloody Chamber. 
By Roxie Drayson, Year 3, Goldsmiths College, University of 
London 

It seems incongruous that a self-avowed feminist concerned 
with the empowerment of women should find anything of value 
in the writings of the Marquis de Sade, a misogynist libertine 
who openly advocated the punishment and control of women 
through sexual means. It is a challenge Simone de Beauvoir 
undertook in her essay Must We Burn Sade?, in which she 
attempted to demonstrate ‘the supreme value of his testimony’. 
Like Beauvoir, Sade understood the powers of mystification, 
and his writing also unmasked the fictions of bourgeois gender 
constructs. 


When he writes that ‘every man wants to be a tyrant when he 
fornicates’, he reveals the reality of male desire and it is in this 
possibility that his importance for Beauvoir and other feminists partly 
lies. Beauvoir remarks that for Sade, ‘sexuality was not a biological 
matter, but a social fact’. He did not believe that sexuality was intended 
only to satisfy the requirements of procreation, and argued, that under 
the prohibitive social conditions of bourgeois morality, which 
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Q. What is a doorway that is both tomb and fountain 
? 

A. The Doorway that is symbolically both tomb and 

fountain, in classical mythology and in context with 

Proserpine, Ceres, Mercurius/Psychopomp and Pluto 
1S: 


The Fountain Cyane. 

Sacred and Profane Love is an allegory that emphasises the concept of 
the Twin Venuses as outlined by the influential Florentine philosopher 
Marsilio Ficino (1433-99). One Venus was 'earthly' (Venere 

Vulgare) while the other was ‘celestial’ (Venere Celeste). 


Titian, Sacred and Profane Love 
Detail 


In terms of Classical Mythology the clothed figure is intended to 
represent Proserpine, while the semi-nude is her mother Ceres. Only 
when these figures are embraced as archetypes do they correspond with 
the notion of the Twin Venuses as postulated by Panofsky. 
Archetypally Proserpine is an equivalent of the Venere Vulgare (so 
vulgar or Profane love) while Ceres is an archetypal 

equivalent of the Venere Celeste (therefore celestial or Sacred love). 


According to the Metamorphoses of Lucius Apuleius (c.155 CE) all of 
the Great Mother (and some of the lesser Goddesses) are participants in 
a lineage encompassed by the Great Mother Goddess Isis 

which is based on (Book Eleven) of the Metamorphoses - otherwise 
known as the Golden Ass. 

the Golden Ass might be considered as relevant to the development of 
the Sacred and Profane Love as was the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili 
and should therefore be held in the same analytic regard. 
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Hypnerotomachia Poliphili: The Strife of Love in a Dream 
called in English Poliphilo's Strife of Love in a Dream or The Dream of 
Poliphilus 


a mysterious arcane allegory in which Poliphilo pursues his love Polia through a 
dreamlike landscape, and is, seemingly, at last reconciled with her by the 
Fountain of Venus. 


Written by Francesco Colonna (Italian, ca. 1453-1517) 

Published by Aldo Manuzio (Italian, 1449/50—1515) 

Design of woodcuts attributed to Benedetto Bordone (Italian, Padua ca. 
1455/60—1530 Padua, active mainly Venice from 1488) 


This exquisite book, a complex tale of love and antiquarianism and a prime 
document of the Renaissance rediscovery of classical antiquity, was produced 
by the important Venetian publisher Aldus Manutius (ca. 1450-1515). A 
specialist in the publication of Greek texts, Aldus was also famous for 
developing new formats, such as the small, handheld book, and new typefaces, 
such as the italic, the descendants of which are still in use today. The typeface 
used in the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, based on ancient Roman inscriptions, 
was created by Aldus' type designer Francesco Griffo of Bologna especially for 
this book, which has long been admired for its harmonious marriage of text and 
image. The spare and elegant illustrations reveal a careful study of ancient art as 
well as an interest in the new science of one-point linear perspective. The beauty 
of these anonymous woodcuts has led scholars, through the years, to associate 
their design with such famous artists as Andrea Mantegna, Gentile Bellini, or the 
young Raphael. 


It is a strange, pagan, pedantic, erotic, allegorical, mythological romance 
relating in highly stylized Italian the quest of Poliphilo for his beloved Polia. 
The author (presumed to be Francesco Colonna, a friar of dubious reputation) 
was obsessed by architecture, landscape, and costume—it is not going too far to 
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As a funerary deity Isis was considered the wife of Osiris who was ‘lord 
of the underworld’. It is relevant that the women are seated on 

a sarcophagus because the underworld journey is of great importance to 
the myth of Isis and equally so to Proserpine and Ceres (see the 
abduction of Proserpine and the ‘finding again’ by Ceres) seasonally, 
agriculturally, and also (here) in terms of astro mythology. 

The Sacred and Profane Love is a pictorial form of a constantly 
metamorphosing narrative that is intended to be read allegorically. For 
example the narratives regarding the child at the fountain 
metamorphose to reference four distinct identities: 1. Cupid -son of 
Venus. 2. Mercury/Hermes - Roman/Greek deity 3. Mercurius - 
quicksilver (the magical element in alchemy). 3. The planet Mercury 
(as per astrology). 4. Mercurius psychopomp -the guide of the newly 
dead souls to Pluto's underworld (the doorway of which is the fountain 
Cyane itself). So to say the work is intended to be read on a multiplicity 
of levels and be challengingly intellectual. It is not a work to gloss over 
but a repository of information meant to be conceptualised through 
repeated engagement and consideration. 

The open capped spring has the form of a fountain/sarcophagus (The 
Fountain Cyane) in which the arm of the child cupid/mercury is 
immersed in water play which at the alchemic level indicates the 


say sexually obsessed—and its 174 woodcuts are a primary source for 
Renaissance ideas on both buildings and gardens. 


The book begins with Poliphilo, who has spent a restless night because his 
beloved, Polia, shunned him. Poliphilo is transported into a wild forest, where he 
gets lost, encounters dragons, wolves and maidens and a large variety of 
architecture, escapes, and falls asleep once more. 

He then awakens in a second dream, dreamed within the first. In the dream, he is 
taken by some nymphs to meet their queen, and there he is asked to declare his 
love for Polia, which he does. He is then directed by two nymphs to three gates. 
He chooses the third, and there he discovers his beloved. They are taken by 
some more nymphs to a temple to be engaged. Along the way they come across 
five triumphal processions celebrating the union of the lovers. Then they are 
taken to the island of Cythera by barge, with Cupid as the boatswain; there they 
see another triumphal procession celebrating their union. The narrative is 
interrupted, and a second voice takes over, as Polia describes his erotomania 
from her own point of view. 

Poliphilo resumes his narrative after one-fifth of the book. Polia rejects 
Poliphilo, but Cupid appears to her in a vision and compels her to return and kiss 
Poliphilo, who has fallen into a deathlike swoon at her feet, back to life. Venus 
blesses their love, and the lovers are united at last. As Poliphilo is about to take 
Polia into his arms, Polia vanishes into thin air and Poliphilo wakes up. 


As we revel in all things romantic for Valentine's Day, it may be sobering to 
reflect on the ultimate outcome of Poliphilo's story. After his many adventures 
and trials (and not without a little intervention from Cupid's well placed arrow), 
it seems that he eventually wins the heart of Polia. But do they live happily ever 
after? As they finally embrace and kiss, Polia vanishes with a cry of 'Poliphilo, 
my dear lover, farewell’. Poliphilo wakes up. It is dawn on the Ist May, 1467, 
and Poliphilo is in Treviso. His dream is ended and he is left 'filled to the brim 
with a sweet and loquacious illusion’. Everything that has passed has been his 
fantasy. 


folio CSv: Polia brings Poliphilo back to life with a kiss 
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‘mercurial water' is being mixed in the Athanor of the alchemists. Next 
the Fountain Cyane will allegorically represent the entrance to Pluto's 
underworld realm of Hades. Here Mercury (who indicates the 
alchemical element) is now Mercury psychopomp the guide of souls to 
the Hades which is the ‘abode of the dead’. The conversation is pagan; 
agricultural; ontological; cosmological; philosophical; 
Hermetico/Alchemic - and therefore the thrust of the work is 
undoubtedly allegorical. Again, it is a work to ruminate upon. 
The fountain/sarcophagus - the Fountain Cyane - is mythologically 
located between Olympus and Tartarus. Hades - otherwise known 
as the realm of the dead - is actually this terrestrial globe which is 
positioned halfway between the celestial realm of Olympus and the 
‘geographic’ opposite of Tartarus. This is to say that esoterically, 
this terrestrial globe - this planet Earth - is actually the 'underworld' to 
that incorruptible spiritual (causal) world of Enna (Eden). Proserpine 
has been torn from Enna (Eden, Olympus) and entered this physical 
sexualised world of matter and of death. She is the Queen of the 
Dead because in this hermetically sealed physical environment life 
feeds upon life and all must eventually die. In a hermetically sealed 
environment death sustains life as no life assisting nutrient is ever lost 
and death feeds the life that springs from decaying matter in a constant 
cycle of death and regeneration. "Our life is made by the death of 
others." observed Leonardo (Book IV, The Notebooks) As we are 
sustained by death and live amongst death we are the dead: 
"To the ignorant the body is supreme and they are incapable of 
realizing the immortality that is within them. Knowing only the body 
which is subject to death, they believe in death because they worship 
that substance which is the cause and reality of death." *! 
Although Proserpine as the consort of Pluto is the Queen of the 
Dead she herself is not actually death (as say is Mors) but rather the 
moisture found within all living things and the moist vapour which 
encompasses the planet and sustains all life. Her role is often associated 
with with dread because of the frightening aspects of decay and those 
associated images of rotting flesh which without the notion of 
moisture death would simply appear as dried mummification. Sensually 
she is a (vegetative) humid muskiness: 
"T love that sweet smell of decay that surrounds me in forests and 
woods. A kind of mulchy, deep, rich rot that has no connotation of 
death or ending, but rather of life and age. A sense of perpetual 
destruction and rebirth." 

(Anon). 


There is a star (the sun) which emits ultraviolet rays 

beyond the terrestrial globe but there is also one within (the fallen 

star Vulcan/Lucifer/Pluto) which renders the global environment 
fertile. Pluto's radiant infra red heat (the planets central star) warms the 
moisture sealed within the subsurface of the globe and the humidifying 
result is as a hermetically sealed terrarium - a self contained eco- 
system. Proserpine's cool moisture encompasses the ardour of 

Pluto (see lingam - yoni of the Hindu tradition) and from the their 
union the principle of life is seen to be generated and sustained. When 
understood in terms of Hermetic principles this union indicates the 
power of generation and so regeneration. From this point of view it is a 
very small step to advance into tantric philosophy. [In modern terms all 
this could be conceived as an intuitive language describing humanity as 
a cellular form (gametes) and the (divinely) fertilised planet as a 
zygote. | 


From the union of Pluto and Proserpine the water within 

the tomb/Athanor/fountain/bath is warmed and made regenerative and 
called Mercurial. Proserpine is Venus Genetrix and the 
tomb/sarcophagus is also described as 'Athanor’, ‘fountain’ and 


5! The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci (Richter, 1888), & The 
Notebooks No. 845 (Project Gutenberg) 
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yoni/vulva. Pluto is the all pervading yet invisible vivifying force (the 
central sun of the earth) whose radiance emanates from within the 
tomb. Unless we be ‘born again’ back to into the spiritual (and even this 
laboured rebirth is still a death to this realm) the alternative will be to 
endure the 'second death' which is the cleansing through the realm of 
Tartarus (Hell). According to Hermes: 


"The path to immortality is hard, and only a few find it. The rest await 
the Great Day when the wheels of the universe shall be stopped and the 
immortal sparks shall escape from the sheaths of substance. Woe unto 
those who wait, for they must return again, unconscious and 
unknowing, to the seed-ground of the stars, and await a new 
beginning." 2 

The Emerald Tablet - Hermes Trismegistus 

Behind the image the Sacred and Profane Love's structure declares the 
programme to be non specific to creed or philosophy. The symbolic 
and geometric system suggests a synthesis of several religions 

(a parallel with Judaism is still to be posted here) all of which are 
perhaps testing the notion of a perennial philosophy rather than desiring 
to lay claim to a prisca theologia. 


The Myth of Proserpine and Ceres in four parts. 
1. The abduction of Proserpine by Pluto: 


The maiden Proserpine, at the time of her abduction by Pluto (god of 
the underworld), was wandering through the plains of Enna 

in Sicily gathering flowers with friends. Pluto was inspecting the vaults 
of his underworld ceiling when he spied Proserpine, became 
enamoured of her, and moved quickly to forcibly remove her to his 
realm. 


2. The Fountain: 


To expedite his escape with Proserpine back to his underworld realm, 
Pluto thrust his trident into the ground to form the fountain Cyane, 
which became a doorway to Hades (note Proserpine's torn flowers 
strewn along the fountains ledge). Cerberus, the three headed dog 
guards the entrance to Hades to prevent the dead from leaving and the 
living from entering (refer to the translation of fig.1., below). Mercury 
as Psychopomp can only guide the souls of the dead to the entrance. 


3. Ceres. 


The grieving Ceres searched all day, and as evening fell, she lit a torch 
in the fires of Mt. Etna to search for her missing daughter by night. The 
small lamp held aloft in the left hand of Ceres as portrayed in the 
Sacred and Profane Love is simply a Renaissance improvisation of the 
original pine torch. 


4. The 'Heuresis' (the ‘finding again’). 
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Ceres found Proserpine's girdle floating on the waters of the Fountain 
Cyane and unsuccessfully repaired to Jupiter for the restoration of her 
daughter. It was also here at the fountain Cyane where Ceres finally 
learnt of Proserpine's abduction. The heuresis calls attention to 

the Eleusinean mysteries; of these mysteries at Eleusinea and 

the heuresis, author Erich Neumann makes the statement: 


"The one essential motif in the Eleusinean mysteries 
and hence in all matriarchal mysteries is the heuresis 
of the daughter by the mother, the finding again of 
Kore by Demeter, the reunion of mother and 
daughter". (Neumann, 1955, p.308) 


The concept of love is also expressed metaphorically; here, if you’re 
looking for something racy and physical, you’re likely to be 
disappointed. The first painting that springs to mind is Titian’s allegory 
of “Sacred and Profane Love“. Basically, this painting is intended to 
express (and teach) the difference between being a slut and being the 
kind of woman you’d want to marry, based on a concept of twin 
Venuses outlined by Ficino. 


For Ficino's Pausanias, the "twin Venus" symbolizes love that 
originates in the Good and is manifest in imperfect carnal forms that 
aspire to return to their divine ... 


As was mentioned, the Renaissance is best known for its artistic and 
architectural achievements; for the names of Leonardo, Michelangleo, 
Brunelleschi, Raphael, Botticelli and many others. But it was the 
rediscovery of Platonic and other early texts that provided a 
philosophical underpinning for much of this work. It provided a new 
view of man, not as a creature damned by original sin which could only 
be expiated through the church, but as a rational being, full of wonders 
in his “natural” state, and one who could choose to reclaim his godlike 
status through the exercise of his reason. In this episode, we will look 
at two of the most influential proponents of this view, Marsilio Ficino 
and Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. 


Ficino was born in 1433, the year before Cosimo de Medici returned to 
Florence after an exile in Venice, and his life would be intertwined with 
the Medici for the rest of the century. Cosimo had been exiled by rival 
factions who feared his money was buying him too much power, and 
they were right—when he left and took his money with him, the 
economic hardship became so great he was asked back. When he did 
return, he became the de facto ruler of Florence, and used his great 
wealth to support many civic projects, as well as artists and scholars. 
Ficino was one of these. 

Like most Renaissance scholars, he pursued studies in many different 
fields of learning being rediscovered, among them astrology and 
“magic,” which landed him in some trouble with the hierarchy of the 
church, although not as much as Pico and some others. Ficino knew 
how to phrase his thoughts so they did not appear threatening to the 
church, and of course he had the protection of the Medici. He became 
tutor to Cosimo’s grandson Lorenzo, who would continue to support 
Ficino’s work when he came into power. 
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He used his unique position as a Platonist as well as a priest of the 
church to attempt a reconciliation between the two, as so many others 
had done before him. It is generally acknowledged that his articulation 
of the doctrine of “the immortality of the soul,” as described by Plato in 
the Phaedo, caused it to become adopted by the church. 


Giovanni Pico della Mirandola would seem to be a worthy successor to 
Ficino. Thirty years younger than Ficino, they first met in 1484, 
supposedly on the day that Ficino published his translations of Plato, 
which greatly impressed the astrologer in him. He was also 
precocious when it came to languages; he know Latin and Greek of 
course, but also Hebrew, Arabic and Aramaic, and was widely read in 
the philosophical and religious texts native to them. He quickly 
became Ficino’s student. 
But either because of his youth or his temperament, he did not possess 
the same singlemindedness toward philosophy. He fell into an affair 
with the wife of one of Lorenzo’s cousins and was almost killed as a 
result—it took a personal intervention on Lorenzo’s part to prevent it. 
Also while in Florence he improbably became fast friends with the 
severely ascetic Savonarola, and would eventually choose him over his 
Platonist friends. 
In 1487 he traveled to Rome, audaciously throwing down a challenge 
to all comers to debate him. But naturally the church, in the person of 
Pope Innocent VIII did not take to being lumped together with any 
pagan schools, and some of the theses were declared heretical. Pico 
was forced to retract them, which he did, but with his fingers crossed. 
An Apology he wrote defending himself was also found to contain 
heresies, and Pico fled to France where he was tracked down and 
imprisoned. Again it took the intervention of Lorenzo to get him 
released, and only on the understanding that Pico would live in 
Florence under Lorenzo’s watchful eye. 
He continued to write under this benign form of house arrest until 
Lorenzo’s death in 1492, but grew more and more under the harsh 
influence of Savonarola, as did much of Florence. He died in 1494 at 
the age of 31 under mysterious circumstances; a suspicion has persisted 
that he was poisoned by surviving members of the Medici family 
because of his close ties to Savonarola. His extreme nature had swung 
back the other way, and he forgot what he had written in the Oration 
about the precepts of the Delphic oracle: 


As a matter of fact that aphorism: meden agan, this is: 
“Nothing in excess,” duly prescribes a measure and rule for 
all the virtues through the concept of the “Mean” of which 
moral philosophy treats. In like manner, that other aphorism, 
gnothi seauton, that is, “Know thyself,” invites and exhorts us 
to the study of the whole nature of which the nature of man is 
the connecting link and the “mixed potion”; for he who knows 
himself knows all things in himself, as Zoroaster first and 
after him Plato, in the Alcibiades, wrote. Finally, enlightened 
by this knowledge, through the aid of natural philosophy, 
being already close to God, employing the theological 
salutation ei, that is “Thou art,” we shall blissfully address the 


true Apollo on intimate terms 
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Below, the archetype of the ‘Hierophant,’ or perhaps, the ‘Pope’ 
who, like the ‘Emperor,’ is usually shown as a mature man wearing a 


>? Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Oration on the Dignity of 
Man 


crown and seated on a throne; the former is religious while the latter is 
civil or social — the apostolic succession from the first hierophant 
initiated by Hermes himself remains unbroken to this day. 

The mouthpiece of God, the Hierophant communicates spiritual 
knowledge and wisdom, and intermediates between Spirit and regular 
folk, teaching truth and tradition through the generations. The 
Marseilles deck shows the god Jupiter; some decks show the Pope; in 
the Thoth deck, he is shown fully clothed sitting on a throne holding a 
wand with three circles, a priestess is shown standing before him 
together with a child dancing within a pentagram within a hexagram. 
Also shown is a rose with five-petals encircled by a snake, elephants, a 
bird, and the four fixed signs of the Zodiac. Nine nails are shown at 
the top. (This card, as well as that of the ‘Hermit,’ the Jungian 
archetype of the wise old man, represents the conscience.) 


See Marina Abramovié 


In Satanism, the result of this Great Sex Act between Osiris and Isis is 
the continual birth of the Divine Child, Horus! This picture, taken from 
Masonic books and reprinted in Dr. Burns' "Hidden Secrets of the 
Eastern Star", p. 60, demonstrates this occult doctrine. Osiris and Isis 
have continual sex, producing the continual Divine Child, Horus. 


li 
The Tale of Two Brothers i 


The story centers around two brothers: Anpu (Anubis), who is married, 
and the younger Bata. The brothers work together, farming land and 
raising cattle. One day, Anpu's wife attempts to seduce Bata. When he 
strongly rejects her advances, the wife tells her husband that his brother 
attempted to seduce her and beat her when she refused. In response to 
this, Anpu attempts to kill Bata, who flees and prays to Re-Harakhti to 
save him. The god creates a crocodile-infested lake between the two 
brothers, across which Bata is finally able to appeal to his brother and 
share his side of the events. To emphasize his sincerity, Bata severs his 
genitalia and throws them into the water, where a catfish eats them. 
Bata states that he is going to the Valley of the Cedar, where he will 
place his heart on the top of the blossom of a cedar tree, so that if it is 


53 “Chaos and the Psychological Symbolism of the Tarot” by Gerald Schueler, 
Ph.D. © 1997 C.E.: [www.schuelers.com] 
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cut down Anpu will be able to find it and allow Bata to become alive 
again. Bata tells Anpu that if he is ever given a jar of beer that froths, 
he should know to seek out his brother. After hearing of his brother's 
plan, Anpu returns home and kills his wife. Meanwhile, Bata is 
establishing a life in the Valley of the Cedar, building a new home for 
himself. Bata comes upon the Ennead, or the principal Egyptian deities, 
who take pity on him. Khnum, the god frequently depicted in Egyptian 
mythology as having fashioned humans on a potters' wheel, creates a 
wife for Bata. Because of her divine creation, Bata's wife is sought after 
by the pharaoh. When the pharoh succeeds in bringing her to live with 
him, she tells him to cut down the tree in which Bata has put his heart. 
They do so, and Bata dies. 

Anpu then receives a frothy jar of beer and sets off to the Valley of the 
Cedar. He searches for his brother's heart for more than three years, 
finding it at the beginning of the fourth year. He follows Bata's 
instructions and puts the heart in a bowl of cold water. As predicted, 
Bata is resurrected. 

Bata then takes the form of a bull and goes to see his wife and the 
pharaoh. His wife, aware of his presence as a bull, asks the pharaoh if 
she may eat its liver. The bull is then sacrificed, and two drops of Bata's 
blood fall, from which grow two Persea trees. Bata, now in the form of 
a tree, again addresses his wife, and she appeals to the pharaoh to cut 
down the Persea trees and use them to make furniture. As this is 
happening, a splinter ends up in the wife's mouth, impregnating her. 
She eventually gives birth to a son, whom the pharaoh ultimately 
makes crown prince. When the pharaoh dies, the crown prince (a 
resurrected Bata) becomes king, and he appoints his elder brother Anpu 
as crown prince. The story ends happily, with the brothers at peace with 
one another and in control of their country. 


There are several themes present in the Tale of Two Brothers that are 
significant to ancient Egyptian culture. One of these is kingship. The 
second half of the tale deals largely with Egyptian ideas of kingship 
and the connection between divinity and the pharaoh. That Bata's wife 
ultimately ends up pregnant with him is a reference the duality of the 
role of women in pharaonic succession; the roles of wife and mother 
were often simultaneous. Also, the divine aspect of his wife's creation 
could be seen to serve as legitimacy for the kingship of Bata, especially 
since he was not actually the child of the pharaoh. Beyond this, Bata's 
closeness with the Ennead in the middle of the story also serves to 
legitimize his rule; the gods bestowed divine favor upon Bata in his 
time of need 
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Hyacinthus was the son of the Muse Clio and the King of Macedonia Pierus. He 
was considered to be the partner of both the Greek god Apollo and Zephyrus, 
the god of the winds. Apollo and Hyacinth took turns throwing the discus. 
Hyacinth ran to catch it to impress Apollo, was struck by the discus as it fell to 
the ground, and died. Then Apollo made a flower from his spilled blood 


Apollo and Hyacinthus 


APOLLO was passionately fond of a youth named Hyacinthus. He 
accompanied him in his sports, carried the nets when he went fishing, 
led the dogs when he went to hunt, followed him in his excursions in 
the mountains, and neglected for him his lyre and his arrows. One day 
they played a game of quoits together, and Apollo, heaving aloft the 
discus, with strength mingled with skill, sent it high and far. 
Hyacinthus watched it as it flew, and excited with the sport ran forward 
to seize it, eager to make his throw, when the quoit bounded from the 
earth and struck him in the forehead. He fainted and fell. The god, as 
pale as himself, raised him and tried all his art to stanch the wound and 
retain the flitting life, but all in vain; the hurt was past the power of 
medicine. As when one has broken the stem of a lily in the garden it 
hangs its head and turns its flowers to the earth, so the head of the 
dying boy, as if too heavy for his neck, fell over on his shoulder. “Thou 
diest, Hyacinth,” so spoke Phoebus, “robbed of thy youth by me. Thine 
is the suffering, mine the crime. Would that I could die for thee! But 
since that may not be, thou shalt live with me in memory and in song. 
My lyre shall celebrate thee, my song shall tell thy fate, and thou shalt 
become a flower inscribed with my regrets.” While Apollo spoke, 
behold the blood which had flowed on the ground and stained the 
herbage ceased to be blood; but a flower of hue more beautiful than the 
Tyrian sprang up, resembling the lily, if it were not that this is purple 
and that silvery white. 1 And this was not enough for Phoebus; but to 
confer still greater honor, he marked the petals with his sorrow, and 
inscribed “Ah! ah!” upon them as we see to this day. The flower bears 
the name of Hyacinthus, and with every returning spring revives the 
memory of his fate. 
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priest who was attacked, with his two sons, by giant serpents sent by 
the gods. Though not mentioned by Homer, the story of Laocoén had 
been the subject of a tragedy, now lost, by Sophocles and was 
mentioned by other Greek writers, though the events around the attack 
by the serpents vary considerably. The most famous account of these is 
now in Virgil's Aeneid where Laocoén was a priest of Poseidon (or 
Neptune for the Romans), who was killed with both his sons after 
attempting to expose the ruse of the Trojan Horse by striking it with a 
spear. 

Virgil gives Laocoén the famous line "Equo né crédite, Teucri / 
Quidquid id est, timed Danas et dona ferentés", or "Do not trust the 
Horse, Trojans / Whatever it is, I fear the Greeks even bearing gifts." 
This line is the source of the saying: "Beware of Greeks bearing gifts." 

In Sophocles, however, he was a priest of Apollo, who should have 
been celibate but had married. The serpents killed only the two sons, 
leaving Laocoon himself alive to suffer. In other versions he was killed 
for having committed an impiety by making love with his wife in the 
presence of a cult image in a sanctuary, or simply making a sacrifice in 
the temple with his wife present. In this second group of versions, the 
snakes were sent by Poseidon and in the first by Poseidon and Athena, 
or Apollo, and the deaths were interpreted by the Trojans as proof that 
the horse was a sacred object. The two versions have rather different 
morals: Laocoén was either punished for doing wrong, or for being 
right 


Nicolas-René Jollain (1732-1804), 1769 - this is an overdoor in the Salon de 
compagnie in the Petit Trianon at Versailles. 


It was said that Zephyrus (the West wind), who was also fond of 
Hyacinthus and jealous of his preference of Apollo, blew the quoit out 
of its course to make it strike Hyacinthus. Keats alludes to this in his 
“Endymion,” where he describes the lookers-on at the game of quoits: 


“Or they might watch the quoit-pitchers, intent 
On either side, pitying the sad death 

Of Hyacinthus, when the cruel breath 

Of Zephyr slew him; Zephyr penitent, 

Who now ere Phoebus mounts the firmament, 
Fondles the flower amid the sobbing rain.” 


The three Western religions, Judaism, Christianity, and Islam keep 
their adherents in line by threatening “the power of Satan” against them 
if they do not follow along. God is an almighty monarch and the 
adherents have no value or relevance except in relation to His ideas 
about them. In the Eastern ‘religions,’ the spiritual liberation of the 
individual is the result of union with God, the center of life itself, in 
contrast to the political centrism of Western religions that insistently 
maintains an infinite gulf between God and us. In the West the 
question is: “Are you obeying and pleasing God?” and in the East it is: 
“Are you moving toward union with God?” 


An allusion to Hyacinthus will also be recognized in Milton’s 
“Lycidas”: 
“Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe.” 


Note 1. It is evidently not our modern hyacinth that is here described. It is 
perhaps some species of iris, or perhaps of larkspur or of pansy 


When we look at our life, both internal and external, and intelligently 
perceive it, we see the nature of our past (and often present) deeds. Our 
external life reveals our inner life; our life as it unfolds before us is an 
objectification of our mind, and nothing else. Buddha’s words apply 
mostly to the wise, for only the wise grieve or rejoice over their wrong 
or right behavior — others only grieve or rejoice over their results. The 
ignorant say: “How miserable I am: look at my poverty and illness.” 
The wise say: “How wrong have been my past actions: look at my 
poverty and illness.” It is the difference between the person who 
repents because he understands his deeds are evil and the one who 
repents because he is going to be caught and punished. The ignorant 
only look at their outer condition, whereas the wise look at their inner 
condition as revealed by the outer. So, as is usual with the words of all 
the Wise, only the already substantially wise will understand and heed 
them, and the foolish will either not even see them or will disdain them 
altogether.** 


Laocoén 


“He suffers and is tormented to see his own 
depraved behavior; 

He is glad and rejoices to see his own good 
deeds.” 


Laoco6n (Ancient Greek: Aaoxdav), the son of Acoetes, is a figure 


in Greek and Roman mythology and the Epic Cycle. He was a Trojan * “Bhagavad Gita,” 16:7 — 20. Spiritual Writings: Commentary on the 
Dhammapada by Swami Nirmalananda Giri: [www.atmajyoti.org] 
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In “The Bard of Armaugh,” the old Irish harper’s complaint is for the 
“sweet reflections of every young joy — for the merry-hearted boys 
make the best old men.” Compare the elderly Dr. Faust, vainly selling 
his soul to the devil in exchange for youth: Faust promptly corrupts a 
young woman, Marguerite, thus bringing shame to her family. (At the 
end, Marguerite is repulsed by Faust, who prays for her. She is 
redeemed while Faust is doomed to serve Mephistopheles.) Refer to 
“Death and the Maiden” - a concept ultimately derived from the 
Medieval “Dance of Death.” 


“Always and Never,” also known as “Death and the Maiden” (Detail) 
Sculpture by Pierre Eugéne Emile Hebert (1823-1893) 


A medieval sense of momento mori (reminder of death), with a 
sense of eroticism. It's supposed to be a reminder that physical 
beauty and love doesn't last... leaning more toward exploring the 
unknown as opposed to turning away from the thought of the loss 
of Beauty. 


“Vide Cor Meum” (“See my heart’) is a song composed by Irish 
composer Patrick Cassidy* based on Dante’s “La Vita Nuova,” 
specifically on the sonnet “A ciascun’alma presa,” which is based upon 
a dream he had after meeting Beatrice for the second time, at the age of 
18 years. In this dream, the poet sees “Love” personified, holding 
Beatrice on his arms, asleep, wrapped in a blood cloth. One of Love’s 
hands is holding the heart of the poet and, after having awakened the 
woman, he makes her eat the heart, which she _ does 


5° The song was produced by Patrick Cassidy and Hans Zimmer and was 
performed by Libera / The Lyndhurst Orchestra, conducted by Gavin 
Greenaway. Singers are Danielle de Niese and Bruno Lazzaretti, who play 
Beatrice and Dante, respectively. 

The song first appeared in the movie Hannibal (2001), while Dr. Hannibal 
Lecter and Inspector Pazzi see an outdoor opera in Florence, and was 
specially composed for the movie. This aria was chosen to be performed at 
the Oscars in 2002 during the presentation of a lifetime achievement award to 
producer Dino De Laurentiis and at the 53™¢ Annual Emmy awards. It was 
also used in Ridley Scott's Kingdom of Heaven (2005), during King Baldwin 
IV's death scene and funeral. 
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“dubitosamente’(i.e. with fear). At this point his joy turns to pain as 
the poet watches Love with the woman of his dreams in his arms, going 
to heaven, crying. 


A ciascun’alma grip and gentle heart 

ven before whom I say this, 

in what rescrivan his apparent to me, 

health in their lord, that Love. 

Already it was almost atterzate the hours 

Time is something that onne Star sciemte, 

when suddenly appeared to me Amor, 

which membrar essence gives me horror. 

Cheerful Love seemed to me taking 

my heart in his hand, and he had his arms 

madonna wrapped in a drapery and sleeping. 

Then he awakened her and esto core burning 

she fearful, did humbly pascea: 

hereinafter turned him they beheld crying. 
(Dante Alighieri, Vita Nova, III) 


The lovers in happier times. 
Codex Manesse/Universitats Bibliothek Heidelberg, CC BY-SA 2.0 


In Europe’s High Middle Ages, one of the most persistent stories 
was a gruesome tale of love and cannibalism, the Legend of the Eaten 
Heart. There are somewhere between about 14-and-24 distinct tellings, 
starting around 1150 A.D., as an aside in the story of Tristan and Iseult. 
In the most basic version of this story, a married woman takes a lover, 
and her husband finds out. When the lover dies or is killed, the 
husband takes possession of his heart, cooks it, and feeds it to his wife, 
who dies shortly after. 

There are two main variations, dealing with how the lover dies. In 
one version, the husband tracks down the lover and kills him. In the 
second, the lover dies some other way, usually when he goes off to the 
Crusades. He wants his heart removed and sent back to his lady love 
(this was a popular gesture at the time), but while the heart is en route, 
the husband intercepts it and takes possession. 

No matter what, the wife eats the heart. That’s a key bit. She almost 
always dies after that, usually by throwing herself out the window or 
refusing to eat, sometimes both. Occasionally she dies of grief. When 
she survives, which is rarely, she ends up in a convent. Although she’s 
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always in love with the dead man, in some versions of the story, her 
love is innocent and never consummated. 

Sometimes the husband is explicitly punished for his transgressive 
act by a vengeful relative of his wife or by being exiled from his home. 


Decameron* by Giovanni Boccaccio 
Fourth Day - Novel Ix 


"The Legend of the Eaten Heart" 


Sieur Guillaume de Roussillon slays his wife's paramour, Sieur 
Guillaume de Cabestaing, and gives her his heart to eat. She, coming to 
wit thereof, throws herself from a high window to the ground, and dies, 
and is buried with her lover. 

[Voice: author ] 

[ 002 ] Neifile's story, which had not failed to move her gossips to no 
little pity, being ended, none now remained to speak but the king and 
Dioneo, whose privilege the king was minded not to infringe: 
wherefore he thus began: 

[Voice: filostrato ] 

[ 003 ] I propose, compassionate my ladies, to tell you a story, which, 
seeing that you so commiserate ill-starred loves, may claim no less a 
share of your pity than the last, inasmuch as they were greater folk of 
whom I shall speak, and that which befell them was more direful. 
[Voice: filostrato ] 

[ 004 ] You are to know, then, that, as the Provengals relate, there were 
once in Provence two noble knights, each having castles and vassals 
under him, the one yclept Sieur Guillaume de Roussillon, and the other 
Sieur Guillaume de Cabestaing;[ 005 ] and being both most doughty 
warriors, they were as brothers, and went ever together, and bearing the 
same device, to tournament or joust, or other passage of arms. [ 006 ] 
And, albeit each dwelt in his own castle, and the castles were ten good 
miles apart, it nevertheless came to pass that, Sieur Guillaume de 
Roussillon having a most lovely lady, and amorous withal, to wife, 
Sieur Guillaume de Cabestaing, for all they were such friends and 
comrades, became inordinately enamoured of the lady, who, by this, 
that, and the other sign that he gave, discovered his passion, [ 007 ] and 
knowing him for a most complete knight, was flattered, and returned it, 
insomuch that she yearned and burned for him above all else in the 
world, and waited only till he should make his suit to her, as before 
long he did; and so they met from time to time, and great was their 
love. [ 008 ] Which intercourse they ordered with so little discretion 
that ‘twas discovered by the husband, who was very wroth, insomuch 
that the great love which he bore to Cabestaing was changed into 
mortal enmity; and, dissembling it better than the lovers their love, he 
made his mind up to kill Cabestaing. [ 009 ] Now it came to pass that, 
while Roussillon was in this frame, a great tourney was proclaimed in 
France, whereof Roussillon forthwith sent word to Cabestaing, and 
bade him to his castle, so he were minded to come, that there they 
might discuss whether (or no) to go to the tourney, and how. 


© Ten young Florentines take refuge in the countryside from the Black 
Death and tell stories to pass the time. From the unfaithful wife who 
unwittingly eats her lover's heart to the sly peasant plotting to seduce a 
whole nunnery, these are tales of lust, adventure and unexpected twists 
of fate. United by the theme of love, the writings in the "Great Loves" 
series span over two thousand years and vastly different worlds. 
Readers will be introduced to love's endlessly fascinating possibilities 
and extremities: romantic love, platonic love, erotic love, gay love, 
virginal love, adulterous love, parental love, filial love, nostalgic love, 
unrequited love, illicit love, not to mention lost love, twisted and 
obsessional love. 
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Cabestaing was overjoyed, and made answer that he would come to sup 
with him next day without fail. [ 010 ] Which message being delivered, 
Roussillon wist that the time was come to slay Cabestaing. So next day 
he armed himself, and, attended by a few servants, took horse, and 
about a mile from his castle lay in ambush in a wood through which 
Cabestaing must needs pass. [ 011 ] He waited some time, and then he 
saw Cabestaing approach unarmed with two servants behind, also 
unarmed, for he was without thought of peril on Roussillon's part. So 
Cabestaing came on to the place of Roussillon's choice, and then, fell 
and vengeful, Roussillon leapt forth lance in hand, and fell upon him, 
exclaiming: “ Thou art a dead man! ” and the words were no sooner 
spoken than the lance was through Cabestaing's breast. [ 012 ] 
Powerless either to defend himself or even utter a cry, Cabestaing fell 
to the ground, and soon expired. His servants waited not to see who had 
done the deed, but turned their horses' heads and fled with all speed to 
their lord's castle. [ 013 ] Roussillon dismounted, opened Cabestaing's 
breast with a knife, and took out the heart with his own hands, wrapped 
it up in a banderole, and gave it to one of his servants to carry: he then 
bade none make bold to breathe a word of the affair, mounted his horse 
and rode back--'twas now night--to his castle. [014 ] The lady, who 
had been told that Cabestaing was to come to supper that evening, and 
was all impatience till he should come, was greatly surprised to see her 
husband arrive without him. Wherefore: “ How is this, my lord? ” said 
she. ““ Why tarries Cabestaing? ” [ 015 ] “ Madam, ” answered her 
husband, “ I have tidings from him that he cannot be here until to- 
morrow: ” whereat the lady was somewhat disconcerted. 

[Voice: filostrato ] 

[ 016 ] Having dismounted, Roussillon called the cook, and said to him: 
“ Here is a boar's heart; take it, and make thereof the daintiest and most 
delicious dish thou canst, and when I am set at table serve it in a silver 
porringer. ” So the cook took the heart, and expended all his skill and 
pains upon it, mincing it and mixing with it plenty of good seasoning, 
and made thereof an excellent ragout; [ 017 ] and in due time Sieur 
Guillaume and his lady sat them down to table. The meat was served, 
but Sieur Guillaume, his mind engrossed with his crime, ate but little. 
The cook set the ragout before him, but he, feigning that he cared to eat 
no more that evening, had it passed on to the lady, and highly 
commended it. The lady, nothing loath, took some of it, and found it so 
good that she ended by eating the whole. [ 018 ] Whereupon: “ Madam, 
* quoth the knight, “ how liked you this dish? ” [ 019 ] “ In good faith, 
my lord, ” replied the lady, “ not a little. ” [ 020 ] “ So help me, God, ” 
returned the knight, “I dare be sworn you did; 'tis no wonder that you 
should enjoy that dead, which living you enjoyed more than aught else 
in the world. ” [ 021 ] For a while the lady was silent; then: “ How say 
you? ” said she; “ what is this you have caused me to eat?” [ 022 ] “ 
That which you have eaten, ” replied the knight, “ was in good sooth 
the heart of Sieur Guillaume de Cabestaing, whom you, disloyal 
woman that you are, did so much love: for assurance whereof I tell you 
that but a short while before I came back, I plucked it from his breast 
with my own hands. ” [ 023 ] It boots not to ask if the lady was sorrow- 
stricken to receive such tidings of her best beloved. But after a while 
she said: “ 'Twas the deed of a disloyal and recreant knight; for if L 
unconstrained by him, made him lord of my love, and thereby did you 
wrong, ‘twas I, not he, should have borne the penalty. But God forbid 
that fare of such high excellence as the heart of a knight so true and 
courteous as Sieur Guillaume de Cabestaing be followed by aught else. 
* [ 024 ] So saying she started to her feet, and stepping back to a 
window that was behind her, without a moment's hesitation let herself 
drop backwards therefrom. The window was at a great height from the 
ground, so that the lady was not only killed by the fall, but almost 
reduced to atoms. Stunned and conscience-stricken by the spectacle, 
and fearing the vengeance of the country folk, and the Count of 
Provence, Sieur Guillaume had his horses saddled and rode away. [ 025 
] On the morrow the whole countryside knew how the affair had come 
about; wherefore folk from both of the castles took the two bodies, and 
bore them with grief and lamentation exceeding great to the church in 
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the lady's castle, and laid them in the same tomb, and caused verses to 
be inscribed thereon signifying who they were that were there interred, 
and the manner and occasion of their death. 


Sigurd and the Dragon 


Big things are expected of Prince Sigurd, a member of the royal family 
of Denmark and a descendant of the god Odin. His father died before 
he was born, but left him the pieces of a hero’s sword. His mother 
believes that he will grow up into one of the greatest heros of all times. 
He was raised by a blacksmith named Regin, who made him a special 
sword from pieces of a sword owned by Sigurd's father. 

Prince Sigurd is Norse hero that Richard Wagner took up as “Siegfried” 
in his opera of the same name. 

Sigurd used his sword to kill the dragon Fafnir and so acquire its 
golden treasure. When Sigurd roasted and ate the beast's heart, he was 
able to understand the language of the birds around him. They warned 
him that Regin was going to betray him, so Sigurd beheaded the 
blacksmith. Sigurd took the treasure and put a ring on his finger. He 
was unaware that the ring bore a curse, which brought misfortune to its 
wearer. 

After slaying Fafnir, Sigurd came upon a castle where he awakened the 
warrior maiden Brunhilde, whom Odin had cast into a deep sleep. 
Sigurd gave his ring to Brunhilde and promised to return to marry her. 
But during his journey Sigurd was given a magic drink that made him 
forget Brunhilde, and he married the princess Gudrun instead. 

Note 

In German legends, Sigurd is called Siegfried; Gudrun is called 
Kriemhild; and Gunnar is called Gunther. 

Gudrun's brother Gunnar tried to win Brunhilde for himself, but 
Gunnar was unable to cross the wall of flames surrounding Brunhilde's 
castle. Sigurd, having forgotten Brunhilde completely, assumed 
Gunnar's shape and courted Brunhilde in his place. Believing that 
Sigurd had abandoned her, Brunhilde agreed to marry Gunnar, whom 
she did not love. When Brunhilde discovered that she had been tricked, 
she was both angry with Sigurd and heartbroken at the loss of his love. 
She had him slain and killed herself. The story of Sigurd and Brunhilde 
is central to Richard Wagner's series of operas known as Der Ring des 
Nibelungen (The Ring of the Nibelung). 


“Adam and Eve” by Lucas Cranach, ca. 1513. 
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Again, archetypically, in the Tarocca, the ‘Lovers,’ or Twins, 
suggest the union of opposites, especially masculinity and femininity, 
anima and animus. This card symbolizes what Jung referred to as the 
soul. All decks show a man and woman together — the general theme is 
love: refer to the ‘Devil,’ (also below). 

This card is also symbolic of the ‘Two Brothers’ ... of DNA. The 
hermaphrodite. The double-headed dragon. 


Holy Trinity is divine Image of Holy Hermaphrodite 


Gemini by Johfra Bosschart 
Bosschart®’ pulls out all the stops symbolizing duality in his Gemini 
poster. In the center we have human male and female, possibly Adam 


57 Johfra Bosschart was born in Rotterdam, Holland on December 15, 1919, and 
died in Fleurac, France on November 6, 1998 at the age of 78. He signed his 
works "Johfra," an acrostic of his full name Franciscus Johannes Gijsbertus 
Van Den Berg. He sometimes added his mother's maiden name, "Bosschart," 
to his paintings as well. The founder of the now defunct "Meta-Realist" 
group, he described his own works as "Surrealism based on studies of 
psychology, religion, the Bible, astrology, antiquity, magic, witchcraft, 
mythology and occultism." An autobiography of Johfra Bosschart, Symphony 
Fantastique, ISBN: 90 804422016 (de Verbeelding/Woerden) has been 
available since 1998. 

In 1973 Johfra was commissioned to do the above twelve Zodiac pictures 
by Engel Verkerke. And at the same time Walter Kamp also commissioned 
seven paintings from him that have come to be known as known as The 
Maldoror Series. By April, 1974, working in his new studio in the tower of 
Moulin du Peuch, Johfra had completed the three signs Cancer, Leo and 
Virgo. A few months later Scorpio and Libra were finished, and towards the 
end of the year Sagittarius and Capricorn as well. The next year he completed 
the series with Aquarius, Pisces, Aries, Gemini, and Taurus. 

Having studied for years at a modern Mystery School, the Lectorium 
Rosicrucianum, Johfra applied his understanding of ancient traditions to this 
now world-famous series of paintings so that they became more than mere 
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and Eve, the mental man pointing heavenward and the woman pointing 
down to earth, which she certainly symbolizes. Between them they 
complete the Tarot Magician's "As above, So below" gesture depicted 
in Johfra's Aries poster. This gesture is most appropriate in Gemini for 
Hermes Trismegistus ("thrice-great"), the purported author of that 
statement, was a syncretic combination of the Greek Mercury/Hermes 
and the Egyptian god Thoth (although for many Greeks Hermes and 
Hermes Trismegistus remained two distinct gods). Between them 
Adam and Eve hold the caduceus staff of Mercury, ruler of Gemini and 
Virgo. In Gemini Mercury was rational, analytical and associative, 
whereas in Virgo he was critical, discriminating and concerned with 
health. 

The caduceus is entwined by a pair of serpents. One legend has it 
that Mercury saw two serpents twined about each other in a mortal 
contest. When he separated them with his wand and brought them 
peace, his wand with two serpents around it came to be seen as a sign 
of peace. Another myth has it that as a new-born infant Mercury stole 
Apollo’s sacred cattle. When caught he offered his lyre made from a 
tortoise shell in compensation to his half-brother Apollo. So as a 
gesture of good will Apollo gave Mercury his caduceus. The caduceus 
is also associated with commerce (from “co” + Mercury” = with 
Mercury), with Asclepius, an ancient Greek god of medicine and 
Apollo’s son, and with messengers, as Mercury was the messenger 
between the god and mortals. Mercury, guide of the dead also 
represented and protected gamblers, thieves, liars, merchants and 
shepherds. As a medical symbol the rod of Asclepius had only one 
snake and no wings; nevertheless in North America the caduceus is 
often incorrectly used to represent medical or health-care professionals, 
primarily due to its erroneous adoption as the US Army Medical Corps’ 
insignia in 1902. 

At the bottom of the painting we see the Lion lying down with the 
unicorn, symbols of the United Kingdom and heraldic supporters in its 
coat of arms. As the Lion represents England and the Unicorn Scotland, 
their combination symbolizes the 1603 accession of James VI of 
Scotland to the English throne where he was crowned James I of 
England, another great symbol of two in one. Whether or not this was 
what Johfra was symbolizing I do mot know. Between them the 
Monkey measuring the earth is an oriental reference to Gemini as "the 
monkey sign" where like the monkey it mimics, copies and collects 
"the ten thousand things" of life. On the right above the Lion is the fool 
representing wisdom gained through innocent experience (or through 
ignorance) of those very” ten thousand things” of life. On the left above 
the Unicorn is Temperance, the 14th trump or Major Arcana in the 
Waite Tarot deck. Female or androgynous, she is depicted as pouring 
water into wine, again symbolizing the blending or synthesis of 
opposites. The Hermetic order of the Golden Dawn associated 
Temperance with the sign Sagittarius, the polar opposite to Gemini. At 
the top of the two columns on each side are the primary symbols of the 
yin and yang duality: the Moon and the Sun, rising respectively out of 
silver and gold chalices. 


Below is a symbolic representation of the Philosopher's Stone. The 
dragon of Nature straddles the globe of the Earth. Its twin, intertwined 
heads represent the perfect balancing and harmonization of the 
alchemical principles sulphur and mercury, represented by the Sun and 
Moon. From Elias Ashmole's Theatrum Chemicum Brittanicum 
(1652). [Ashmole was an antiquary with a strong Baconian leaning 
towards the study of nature. The Baconian method is the investigative 
method developed by Sir Francis Bacon, the father of empiricism - a 
theory that states that knowledge comes only or primarily from sensory 


zodiacal symbolism. Incorporating images, ideas and symbols from the Tarot, 
the Kabbalah, alchemy, gnosticism, Hermeticism (of Hermes) and 
Rosicrucianism, the paintings can be experienced as meditations and 
doorways to spiritual growth. 
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experience. This method was influential upon the development of the 
scientific method in modern science; but also more generally in the 
early modern rejection of medieval Aristotelianism. Empiricism 
emphasizes the role of empirical evidence in the formation of ideas, 
over the notion of innate ideas or traditions; empiricists may argue 
however that traditions (or customs) arise due to relations of previous 
sense experiences. ] 


Mythical Serpents interlocked in a struggle to obtain the Opposing 
Principles of Sun and Moon, in part of the Alchemical Process to attain the 
Philosopher’s Stone. 


Print made by Jan Harmensz. Muller After Bartholomeus Spranger 1600 (c.) 
Cupid and Psyche. Cupid stands by the bed of Psyche and gazes at her lying 
asleep 


The Marseilles deck shows Cupid, symbolizing blind love is about to 
shoot one of his arrows into a young couple. Cupid is the symbol of 
romance, but usually governed more by emotions than by rational 
thought. Represented by a king and queen as well as a white child and 
a black child, the Thoth deck shows the union of male/Leo/fire with 
female/Scorpio/water. The Hermit is shown blessing the couples. Also 
shown are a cup, a sword, an Orphic egg with snake, an eagle, a lion, 
Eve, and Lilith. Bars are shown in the background. 


Male and female are eternal dualities symbolized by the pillars of 
Mercy and Severity of the Tree of Life. The male is the lively, 
enlightening, creative, jovial force of the Pillar of Mercy, while the 
female is the brooding, dark, harsh, silent, but nourishing matrix of the 
Pillar of Severity in which the divine Seed takes shape. Creation is a 
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higher function than destruction and Light is a higher power than 
darkness and so ours is a Solar-Phallic Religion. The female holds an 
honored place with us as the sacred shrine in which the Holy Spirit 
dwells, but never forget ... she is only a temporary repository for the 
true God, the Quintessence, the ultimate Creative Will as expressed by 
the Representative of the Sun on Earth, the Phallus. 

Crowley’s ‘phallicism’ does not exclude women, because ‘phallus’ is 
a gender-neutral term. We are told that Crowley was using a woman- 
inclusive meaning of ‘phallus’ derived from psychology: Freud and 
Jung: referring to the three psychoanalytic stages of full genital 
organization. The first state is infantile, undifferentiated, and of course 
generally chaste. The second stage is narcissistic, usually 
corresponding to adolescence, and masturbatory. In the third, the 
‘phallic’ as they chose to call it, the individual psychology is so 
organized as to integrate the psyche with the genital consciousness and 
its associated instincts, and is then prepared to enter the world, to have 
intercourse. 

Freud’s psychosexual theory of development differs. The phallic 
stage in the Freudian model actually is one of the infantile stages, 
occurs before the age of five (rather than after adolescence), is 
specifically ‘phallic’ in the sense of the male generative organ (rather 
than gender-neutral), and occurs years before the final stage of 
development, which is called ‘genital’ (a gender-neutral term). In 
Freud’s model, first comes the oral stage, characterized by sucking, 
biting and swallowing. Second is the anal stage, characterized by toilet 
training. Third is the phallic stage, about the end of the third or fourth 
year, characterized by playful self-stimulation, and the formation of the 
Oedipal complex. During the phallic stage of development comes 
‘penis envy.’ In this infamous theory, Freud claimed that the natural 
course of development is stymied during the phallic stage in girls, and 
that they blame their mothers for their lack of a phallus. Then the 
fourth stage, from about five until adolescence, is called the latency 
period, and finally during adolescence the fifth, ‘genital’ stage sets in, 
characterized by preparation for marriage. 

Crowley refers to the primacy of the sex instinct, to the Oedipus 
complex, and to the unconscious as a source of dreams and phantasms. 
As for Jung, most of his work was unavailable in English until late in 
Crowley’s life (or after his death). Crowley did read the first English 
translation of “Wandlungen und Symbole der Libido.” This book deals 
extensively with phallic symbolism and the libido. Jung uses the 
gender-neutral term ‘libido’ to indicate psychic energy in both men and 
women, but ‘phallus’ to refer to the male organ and its symbols. A 
number of symbols of female genitalia are discussed, but none are 
called ‘phallic.’ (Scholarly English and Greek dictionaries contain no 
gender-neutral usage of ‘phallus’ from ancient times to the present.)**® 

Sexual significance is contained within the symbolically phallic 
‘Tower,’ which appears to have ejaculated, this being illustrated by the 
two persons who fall from ‘its’ summit after it has been “Lightning 
Struck” — to be dealt with in a second sequence of the Major Arcana, 
following. Comparatively speaking, the persona which, like the anima, 
mediates ‘between the ego and the environment,’ resolves naturally in 
‘its’ relation to the ‘Wheel of Fortune.’ 


58 Introduction to Crowley: Facts and Phallacies. © 1980-2002 by Tim 
Maroney. [http://tim.maroney.org] 
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Die Bilder aus dem 
Meister-Tarot / Tarocchi del Maestro / Tarot of the 
Master 


The Wheel of Fortune, Fortuna and St Catherine 


St. Catherine on the Wheel; After Michelangelo; Print on paper; By David 
Testi; Italy; 1849.. Museum Number DYCE.1893. 
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Roman Goddess of luck Fortuna 


Thusly, as we voyeur in the cold growing darkness (before dawn), 
the ‘Fool,’ having encountered a handsome young cow hand who has 
been shot and “left covered with [ ] strewn cards” ... it is the ejaculate 
of cards, more-so than the ‘hymeneal’ blood, unto which our attention 
is drawn; the ‘cards’ which have been strewn over him by ‘vengeful 
fate’ — personified in this lai as Bad Fortune, a whore — a remorseful 
goddess holding put what has been fated and giving up what is 
‘unfairly’ due, instead. (Cf., Matt. 27:27 — 31 and Mark 15:16 — 20, in 
which the ‘Preetorian Guard’ mocks Jesus, stripping him and doing him 
violence, putting a scarlet robe on him and twisting a crown of thorns 
to set upon his head.) 
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“Botticelli’s Venus and Mars” 


Mars, being of stubborn and mean disposition, as the god of War, 
loved violence and battle; according to Homer, even his father Jupiter 
recognized his son’s bad attitude, saying to him in frustration one day: 
“Of all the gods of Olympus I find you the most unpleasant and un- 
likeable, for you enjoy nothing but violence, war and battles.” The 
other love of Mars was Venus, in whose arms he found peace, is proof 
of the saying that ‘opposites attract.’ (Among their three offspring was 
the beautiful goddess Harmonia.) 

The painting “Venus and Mars” by the Italian Renaissance master 
Alessandro Botticelli, dating from c. 1483, deals with an amorous 
victory. The legend is that Venus and Mars had an affair [ ] Venus’ 
husband, Vulcan, caught them together in a metal net, to the derision of 
the gods. Botticelli’s Venus placidly contemplates her exhausted 
conquest as impish satyrs play with Mars’ lance and helmet, and 
allegorically convey the suggestion that love and beauty are stronger 
than war and strife. The erotic overtones of the work and the swarm of 
wasps around Mars’ head (not visible on this scale) are reminders that 
the victory is always temporary. A grove of myrtle trees — the tree of 
Venus — forms the backdrop to the two godlings lying opposite each 
other on a meadow. Venus is clothed and is attentively keeping watch 
over Mars as he sleeps. The god of war has taken off his armor and is 
lying naked on his red cloak, wearing only a white ‘linen’ loin cloth. 


“Venus and Mars” by Sandro Botticelli, c. 1483. 
Tempera on panel (69 x 173 cm); National Gallery, London. 
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Venus, clothed in a costly white and gold gown, watches over her 
conquered lover whilest three of the little satyrs mischievously play 
with the god’s armor and weapons of war. This painting is one of the 
earliest examples in Renaissance painting to depict these boisterous and 
lusty hybrids in this form; herein they idealize Venus’ thoughts, which 
at first are guarded, represented by the faun whose entire head has 
disappeared within Mars’ helm, explored by the faun in the center, 
looking back to the goddess as she contemplates her shielded intentions 
— perhaps she is pondering the meaning of ‘Atalanta and Hippomenes’ 
— on the verge of gaily returning his attention fully to the lance as the 
third faun cheekily attempts to sound Mars’ horn nearby his ear — now, 
if you’ve ever tried to sound a conch or a horn, you’ll find it is 
somewhat different than merely blowing out air and requires some art, 
so it is highly likely that the little faun is unable to effectively utter 
even a whisper ... as for Mars, he has just fallen asleep, and this is 
symbolized by the baton slipping from his fingers. 

A fourth faun has crawled inside of the war-god’s cuirass seems to 
be attracted to this singularly specific motion. But he has as little 
chance of disturbing the sleeping god as the wasps nest to the right of 
his head. The wasps may be a reference to the clients who 
commissioned the painting. They are part of the coat of arms of the 
Vespucci family, whose name derives from vespa, Italian for wasp. 
The dimensions of the painting suggest that it formed part of a cassone, 
a chest with a painted panel at the back, found in the main bedroom of 
married couples. 


Franz von Stuck (German, 1863-1928); “Amazon.” 


“Thallestris and Alexander” 


Boisterous little fauns also form part of the retinue of Bacchus, the 
god of wine, herein; they are probably suggested by an ecphrasis 
written by the Greek poet Lucian describing the famous classical 
painting, “Wedding of Alexander the Great to the Persian princess 
Roxane.” In the passage, Lucian describes how “two ‘amoretti’ are 
carrying his spear, as porters do a heavy beam ... another has got into 
the breast plate [ ] in ambush.” Botticelli replaced these ‘amoretti’ 
which Lucian describes playing with Alexander’s weapons with little 
satyrs. Plutarch writes: “He [Alexander the Great] showed little 
interest in the pleasures of the senses and indulged in them only with 
great moderation” (Plut. 4). Plutarch adds that Alexander “thought it 
more worthy of a king to subdue his passions than to conquer his 
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enemies” (Plut. 21). Furthermore, Alexander is supposed to have 
commented that “it was sleep and sexual intercourse which more than 
anything else, reminded him that he was mortal” (Plut. 22). 

Alexander’s attitude to women was unusual in the extreme, and no 
doubt influenced by his formidable mother ... like the cowboys, he 
treated women with great respect. He regarded rape as a particularly 
terrible crime which was punished severely, stating that the perpetrators 
“should be put to death as wild beasts which prey upon mankind”: he 
immediately freed the Theban woman Tomocleia after she had 
murdered the soldier who had raped her. He tried to impress this 
philosophy upon his troops, and told the Macedonian Euryochus “I will 
help you in your love affair, but since the lady in question is a free 
woman you must try and win her by presents or courtship, but use no 
other means.” He also restored Cyrus’ custom of awarding each of the 
women of Persia with a gold coin every time he entered their lands. 

The familiar mythological story of the lovely huntress — i.e. the 
female playing the aggressive role — has a very long and distinguished 
history. Diodorus Siculus: accordingly, Cleitarchus, who may have 
learned the story from Onesicritus, is the earliest source of the 
legendary Amazon Queen Thallestris (circa 320’s BCE), governess of 
Themiskrya between the rivers Phasis and Thermodon [ ] Pharasmenes, 
king of the Chorasmians, who claimed to live on the borders of 
Colchians and the Amazons, offered to guide Alexander on a campaign 
against the latter. Now, Greek writers had been equating the Amazons 
with the famed warrior-women of Queen Tomirys who defeated Cyrus 
the Great, and the image of wild warrior-women, naked and on 
horseback, had made its impression upon Alexander [ ] so when, on his 
return to Hyranicia, Queen Thallestris, having left most of her forces at 
the border to Hyranicia, accompanied by 300 Amazons in full armour, 
came and told him she wanted to procreate his child — a hoped for 
daughter of this union, and only this daughter, could bring the Amazon 
nation greater respect — that pleased the king and he gave in to her wish 
and he attended to her for thirteen days. (Thirteen was a sacred number 
to Moon-worshippers like the Amazons.) 

He had proven himself by his achievements as an outstanding man 
and Thallestris separated all other women in strength and prowess, 
therefore it was fair to assume that the offspring of so paramount a pair 
of parents would exceed all mortals in greatness. Thallestris was 
possessed of astounding beauty and prowess, admired by her 
compatriots for her courage, and “the passion of the woman being 
keener than the king’s, made him spend thirteen days in satisfying her 
desires.” Like Solomon and the Queen of Sheba before them, the two 
spent all their time together — hunting stag and having lots and lots of 
sex. After that he honoured her with beautiful presents and sent her 
home. 

Thalestris returned to Themiskrya and waited for the results - but 
regrettably, the hoped for success of this encounter did not materialize. 
Thalestris died shortly after in a struggle against neighbouring tribes () 
without a child or a real legacy. These events are possibly an allusion 
to the occasion when the king of Scythia offered his daughter in 
marriage. Scythian women’s freedom and considerable skills in 
horsemanship reminded Greek minds of their own fabled race of 
Amazons — encountered for the last time in history in connection with 
Alexander the Great. And this time the story doesn’t tell about blood 
and thunder but of love! 


Alexander the Great (356-323BC), 

Born July 22, 356 BC, Pella, Macedonia, between 10 and 12 PM. 
(Source, Marc Penfield, who cites Die Astrologie, June 1927). Time 
used, 11 PM. Suggested rectification 11:04:08 PM. 


king of Macedonia and conqueror of Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, 
Babylonia, and the Persian Empire, is considered to be one of the 
greatest military commanders in history, but he was also a skilled 
politician, and he possessed a strong personality, a human quality and 
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compassion. Plutarch recalls two events during which a few extremely 
handsome young boys were offered to Alexander as presents; 
Alexander reacted furiously on both occasions, referring to the 
suggested boy-toys as “debased creatures” and “sharply rebuked” the 
men who offered them (Plut. 22). Of those Oriental ladies that were 
captured during his campaigns he is supposed to have stated “these 
Persian women are a torment for our eyes.” Alexander was as 
“determined to make such a show of his chastity and self-control” as 
Adolph Hitler was two thousand years later; he treated these exotic 
beauties as Pumiyathon treated his “lifeless images cut out of stone” 
(Plut. 21). Still, in our modern view, Alexander’s moderate appetites 
provide some quite controversial elements. He had one mistress, three 
wives, a lifelong homo-erotic lover and a sexual relationship with a 
eunuch (a castrated man). 

According to our Ancient source Athenaeus, Alexander's parents King 
Philip and Queen Olympias were concerned about young Alexander's 
lack of sexual desires and so they arranged for the Thessalian prostitute 
Callixena to entertain him. Callixena was reknowned for her beauty. 
Still, apparently, nothing happened. "Olympias often begged him to 
have sex with Callixena", Campaspe was a concubine of Alexander and 
a prominent citizen of Larisa in Thessaly (Central Greece). According 
to Aelian she might have been the first woman with whom Alexander 
had sexual intercourse. 

Alexander ordered his painter Apelles, presumably the only artist to be 
allowed to paint his image, to do a nude painting of Campaspe. But 
Apelles fell in love with Campaspe during the job. "So Alexander gave 
him Campaspe as a present, the most generous gift of any patron and 
one which would remain a model for patronage and painters on through 
the Renaissance", writes Lane Fox. Or, as Bosworth says in his 
Conquest & Empire: "Apelles depicted Alexander with the thunderbolt 
of Zeus in the celebrated painting 

Barsine was a Persian noblewoman by birth. Plutarch claims that she 
was the only woman Alexander had sex with before his marriage to 
Roxane. She became part of Alexander's entourage when the 
Macedonian general Parmenion captured the Syrian city of Damascus 
after Alexander's victory at Issus in the last months of 333 BC. Barsine 
was part of the 'Damascus treasure’ as she had been sent there by King 
Darius III prior to Issus. Modern authors differ in viewpoint whether 
Alexander's liaison with Barsine started just before or just after his visit 
to Egypt in 332 BC. 

Barsine was a daughter of Artabazus, a high ranking Persian and 
probably the former satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia. Artabazus and his 
family lived in asylum at Philip's court in between 352 BC to 342 BC, 
so Barsine and Alexander might have known eachother since 
childhood. When her exile ended she married to Mentor of Rhodes, the 
foremost general of the Persian empire. After Mentor's death around 
338 BC she married his brother Memnon, who was placed in command 
of the war by Darius after the battle at the Granicus. However, 
Memnon died in early 333 BC and Barsine became widowed once 
again. When she was captured in Damascus she was in her early 
twenties, as she is believed to have been of the same age as Alexander, 
and she might already have been the mother of four children. 

Our sources claim that Parmenion encouraged the liaison between 
Alexander and Barsine. Her qualities, says Plutarch, made Alexander 
"the more willing [...] to form an attachment to a woman of such beauty 
and noble lineage" (Plut. 21). She bore him one child, Herakles, 
probably in the year 327 BC. Modern English has no proper word to 
denote the relationship between Barsine and Alexander: she was neither 
a mistress nor a concubine. Her position was that of a woman of the 
king, which included special status, prestige and some (political) 
influence without being the king's wife. T 


She is also known as Minythyia or Thalestria. In Hyrcania, the southern 
coast of the Caspian Sea, Alexander was visited by this legendary 
Queen of the Amazons in the autumn of 330 BC. (But Plutarch 
suggests she and Alexander met later in 329 BC near the Iaxartes River 
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in Central Asia.) Thalestris had traveled something between 200 and 
600 miles to join Alexander. Our sources are not clear about the 
location of the dominion of the Amazons, except that it bordered 
somewhere at the Black Sea. 

"The dress of the Amazons does not entirely cover the body", says 
Curtius. "The left side is bare to the breast [...] One breast is kept whole 
for feeding children of female sex and the right is cauterized". 
Thalestris' eyes examined Alexander's body, and found that it in no way 
matched his reputation, as Curtius continues. Still, wearing her full 
armour, she begged Alexander to conceive a child with her. They spent 
"thirteen days" together as a couple (Just. 12.3; Diod. 17.77), while 
Alexander was "serving her passion" although "the woman's passion 
for sex was greater than Alexander's" (Curt. 6.5). 

Thalestris left when she thought she had finally conceived. But she 
didn't. Neither did this story convince our more critical sources. 
"Aristobulus, Chares the Royal usher, Ptolemy, Anticleides, Philo the 
Theban ad Philip of Theangela, and besides these Hecataeus of Eretria, 
Philip the Chaldician and Douris of Samos all maintain that this is a 
fiction", writes Plutarch. Most famous is the quote of Lysimachus, 
former Companion of Alexander and later King of Thrace, when this 
tale about Alexander was read aloud to him (Plut. 46): "And where was 
I when all this occurred?" 

Bagoas, the eunuch 

In Hyrcania, just around the same time as the legendary Amazon affair, 
Persian nobleman Nabarzanes surrendered to Alexander and presented 
him with a lavish gift, the beautiful eunuch Bagoas. Nabarzanes was 
one of the three murderers of King Darius III, but Bagoas succesfully 
pleaded with Alexander to pardon Nabarzanes for his crime. Our 
sources are quite explicit about Bagoas. He was "an exceptionally good 
looking eunuch in the flower of his youth. Darius had had a sexual 
relationship with him and presently Alexander did, too" (Curt. 6.5). 
Bagoas stayed with Alexander throughout the eastern campaigns as he 
is mentioned by Arrian in the Indica and appears again in the main 
classic narratives around early 324 BC. Bagoas by now "had gained 
Alexander's affection through putting his body at his service". But the 
self-appointed Persian satrap Orsines failed to pay court to the eunuch 
as Orsines said that he refused to pay respects to "whores" and men 
"who allowed themselves to be sexually used as women". This leaves 
little over to our imagination, does it? Curtius describes Bagoas in 
terms like "unconsionable male whore" and tells us the eunuch 
continued scheming against Orsines even during times when he 
submitted himself "to the shame of the sexual act" (Curt. 10.1). 
Alexander had Orsines executed. 

Plutarch confirms Alexander's relationship with the eunuch "whose 
lover he was" and tells us about one event in Gedrosia in late 325 BC 
when both of them were cheered by the army. "The Macedonians 
clapped in applause and loudly called for Alexander to kiss him, until 
eventually the king took him in his arms and gave him a kiss" (Plut. 
67). Eunuchs were boys whose genitals were partly removed before 
puberty, so that their boyish looks would be preserved in adulthood as 
they were not likely to develop masculine secondary characteristics. 
There is a short article on eunuchs in the Biography section of 
gaugamela.com. 

Euxenippus 

Euxenippus was a boy "still very young and a favourite of Alexander's 
because he was in the prime of his youth" (Curt. 7.9). He is mentioned 
by Curtius as he was sent by Alexander on an embassy in 329 BC. 
Curtius compares him to Alexander's friend Hephaestion, saying that 
Euxenippus rivalled Hephaestion in beauty but lacked charm because 
he was less masculine. In his text Curtius calls Euxenippus a 
"conciliatus", meaning both friend and lover, and uses the Latin word 
for hare to describe his charms. This is a subtle Latin pun hinting at 
male lovers. 

Roxane 

Her Persian name Roshanak is usually believed to mean "little star". 
However, author Jona Lendering derives the meaning to a somewhat 
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less spectacular "girl with the bright face". The image of Roxane as 
portrayed by Rosario Dawson in the 2004 Oliver Stone epic Alexander 
will no doubt frame our popular perception of her appearance and 
character in many years to come. Curtius says Alexander fancied 
Roxane as his "control over his appetites was weakening" (Curt. 8.4). 
There is no doubt that Roxane was Alexander's first official wife. Our 
source Arrian writes: "She was a girl of marriable age" and "the men 
who took part in the campaign used to say she was the loveliest woman 
they had seen in Asia, with the one exception of Darius' wife. 
Alexander fell in love with her at sight" (Arr. 4.19). Though she was a 
captive, Alexander refused to take her into his bed before they were 
married. But modern scholars agree there were political motives behind 
the wedding too, as Alexander wanted to appease the Bactrian and 
Sogdian warlords who were opposing his rule. (Roxane was the 
daughter of Sogdian nobleman Oxyartes.) 

The marriage took place in spring (or August) 327 BC. Roxane 
conceived one stillborn infant son from Alexander in 326 BC. She was 
again pregnant when Alexander died in June 323 BC (see: Children). 
Modern interpretations of her personality might differ from passive 
non-entity to cunning first lady. She murdered Alexander's second wife 
Statira together with her sister Drypetis, widow of Hephaestion, in 
summer 323 BC: "She was jealous of [...] Statira, whom she tricked 
into visiting her by means of a forged letter [...]. In this crime her 
accomplice was Perdiccas" (Plut. 77). On the other hand, in 320 BC 
Roxane was taken into custody by the Macedonian regent Antipater 
and she was murdered by his son Cassander around 310 BC. The best 
overview of her life is, again, in Carney's Women and Monarchy. 
Curtius writes about Alexander and Roxane: "The man who had looked 
with what were merely paternal feelings on the wife and the two 
unmarried daughters of Darius - and with these none but Roxane could 
be compared in looks - now fell in love with a young girl of humble 
pedigree [...]. Thus the ruler of Asia and Europe married a woman who 
[was] part of the entertainment at dinner" (Curt. 8.4). 

Queen Cleophis 

She might be also known as Candace (Alexander Romance). Here we 
enter the grey zone between reality and fiction once again. Cleophis 
was the beautiful queen of Massaga, an ancient capital (now in northern 
Pakistan, Swat Valley). According to our Latin source Justin Cleophis 
was "sleeping with" Alexander and subsequently bore him one son 
named Alexander (Just. 12.7). Curtius adds: "Whoever his father was" 
(Curt. 8.10). Interestingly, if the Cleophis story is true at all, this sexual 
escapade happened just within a year after the marriage with Roxane 
and also quite shortly after the birth of Barsine's son. See also: 
Children. 

Princess Statira & Parysatis 

Statira is also known in the sources as Barsine or Arsinoé. In February 
324 BC Alexander ordered the famous mass wedding at Susa, southern 
Iran, where he married both Statira, daughther of former Great King 
Darius III (336-330 BC), als well as Parysatis, daughter of the last 
‘really great' Persian King Artaxerxes II (358-338 BC). Statira and her 
relatives had been left behind in Susa in late 331 BC while Alexander's 
victorious army had moved on. We have little evidence about 
Alexander's affection towards Statira, except for "paternal feelings" 
(Curt. 8.4). Statira and her sister Drypetis were murdered in 323 BC by 
Roxane who "threw the bodies into a well, and filled it up with earth" 
(Plut. 77). We have no clue about whatever happened to Alexander's 
third wife Parysatis. (Some scholars suggest that 'Drypetis' is Plutarch's 
error for 'Parysatis', as Roxane probably had no motive to eliminate 
Drypetis.) 

Hephaestion 

He is also known as Hephaistion. It seems not more than appropriate to 
end this list with the man who was presumably Alexander's greatest 
love of all --- and perhaps his one true love. Hephaestion was a 
boyhood friend of Alexander, they were about the same age and they 
had shared their education with Aristotle at the temple of the nymphs in 
Mieza. When Alexander arrived at Troy in 334 BC, he and Hephaestion 
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payed homage to the tombs of Achilles and Patroclus, stressing the fact 
that their relationship was supposed to mirror that of the lover-warriors 
from Homerus' Iliad. 

Alexander and Hephaestion used to read together the letters received by 
Alexander, even the confidential letters sent by the king's mother 
Olympias. "Alexander did not stop him. Instead he took off his ring and 
put the seal to Hephaestion's lips" (Plut. 39). Arrian writes that 
Alexander loved Hephaestion "better than all the world". When 
Hephaestion died in 324 BC in Ecbatana, Alexander "lay stretched on 
the corpse all day and the whole night too" (Arr. 7.14). According to 
Plutarch Alexander's grief was "uncontrollable". He had Hephaestion's 
physician crucified (or hanged). During the campaign against the 
Cossaeans in early 323 BC Alexander termed the enemy victims a 
"sacrifice to the spirit of Hephaestion". Hephaestion's funeral took 
place in spring 323 BC after months of preparation and costed 10,000 
talents (Plut. 72). This amount is equivalent to some 450,000 US §$ at 
modern gold rates. (Diodorus claims it was 12,000 talents.) 
Hephaestion was no great military tactician and he was withdrawn as a 
major cavalry commander after 328 BC. His prominent role in the 
empire might have depended fully on Alexander's affection. Dr. Jeanne 
Reames-Zimmerman is the leading scholar-expert on Hephaestion. 
Jeanne has written the pothos.org Hephaestion article and created 
Hephaestion's excellent private website: Hephaistion - Philalexandros. 
Thanks to Jona Lendering & Linda DeSantis for their advice. 

Written by nick 
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"The personality of the general is indispensable, he is the head, he is 
the all of an army. ... It was not the Macedonian Phalanx which 
penetrated to India, but Alexander." 

Napoleon Bonaparte Alexander, who was both supreme commander of 
the army and a political autocrat, understood that the military objective 
was only a means to an end, and that in the end his objective was to 
achieve a better peace. His understanding of the balance between 
military force and political means went beyond the idea of simply 
annihilating enemy armies, a widespread view which was influenced by 
Clausewitz during the 19th century. Alexander's aim was conquest (of 
the Persian empire) not plundering, he didn't want to ravage his future 
territories or antagonize his enemies more than necessary. Fuller writes 
that "the defeat of the army was his strategical aim; the winning over 
the peoples his political aim." theatricality, ceremony and power of 
speech (oratory) was part of Alexander's leadership style, and he even 
states that "[Alexander] was in the strongest sense a brilliant theatrical 
performer in his own right". His dramatic appearances on the 
battlefield, the dramatization of his own behaviour in front of his men 
when necessary, and the opportunistic role of the prima donna, were in 
a sense a kind of conscious, psychological means to an end. 
Alexander's military deeds would be of no or limited use if his victories 
had not been paired with his deep understanding of statesmanship and 
the skillful use of political and diplomatic means. As a king and 
general, he possessed complete political and military power, and he 
was free to balance and mix these two factors the way he wanted into a 
grand strategy (6). His policy was based on conciliation and the idea 
that the goodwill of the population is the moral foundation for military 
power. The Asiatic Greeks looked upon him as a liberator rather than 
an invader, because he treated them as free allies and showed great 
respect for Hellenistic traditions by restoring and rebuilding their 
temples. 

When he encountered the Iranians, who were loyal to the Persian 
monarchy, he decided to win over their leaders rather than the people 
by basing his policy on partnership. He appealed to their self-interest 
and took advantage of his reputation and the cowardice of Darius, ruler 
of the Persian empire, who had twice fled from the battlefield. Later, 
after Darius' death, he even extended his policy to include Persian court 
etiquette and the wearing of Persian apparel, in order to show respect 
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for his new subjects, although these changes antagonized many of his 
veteran soldiers. A less friendly approach would have made the 
conquest of Persia much more difficult, perhaps impossible, because he 
would then have to leave a substantial part of his army behind to 
garrison the provinces. 


In consequence of Alexander's conquest, the Iranian religion was 
almost totally submerged by the wave of Hellenism. At Susa, for 
instance, which had been one of the capital cities of the Achaemenids 
but where the religion of Auramazda was not indigenous, the coinage 
of the Seleucid and Arsacid periods does not represent a single Iranian 
deity. Suddenly, in Babylon, while busy with plans to improve the 
irrigation of the Euphrates and to settle the coast of the Persian Gulf, 
Alexander was taken ill after a prolonged banquet and drinking bout; 
10 days later, on June 13, 323, he died in his 33rd year; he had reigned 
for 12 years and eight months. His body, diverted to Egypt by 
Ptolemey, the later king of Egypt, was eventually placed in a golden 
coffin in Alexandria. Both in Egypt and elsewhere in the Greek cities 
he received divine honors. Alexander's golden sarcophagus was melted 
down for coinage by the Ptolomius XI and replaced with one of 
alabaster. The tomb disappeared some time in the 4th century A.D. 


Franz von Stuck (German, 1863-1928); “Wounded Amazon.” 


Given that its theme is love, Botticelli painting “Venus and Mars” 
was possibly commissioned on the occasion of a wedding. In this way 
it should exemplify the theories of the philosopher Marsilio Ficino, 
according to whom the exhortations to virtues are more welcomed if 
expressed through pleasant images. Ficino was the tutor of Lorenzo di 
Pierfrancesco di Medici, cousin of the more famous Lorenzo di Medici: 
a major patron of Botticelli, and part of a humanist circle including the 
Vespucci family. As such, he may well have contributed to the 
composition and the choice of source material in Botticelli’s 
mythological paintings, including this one. In particular, Ficino had an 
astrological perspective, within which the goddess Venus was 
associated with the influence of the planet Venus on an individual’s 
character, standing for the qualities of love and humanitas in 
Renaissance humanism. In his “Commentary on the Symposium: De 
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Amore” of Plato, Ficino describes how “Mars stands foremost in 
strength for he makes men stronger. Yet Venus masters him — ‘making 
strong men weak’ — in conjunction with him, in opposition to him ... 
and often she restrains his malignance, wherefore she seems to tame 
and placate Mars. But Mars never masters Venus. 


“Atalanta and Hippomenes” 


More-so, according to ancient myths and legends, Atalanta’s birth 
was not a joyous one, for soon after she was born the tiny girl was 
taken into the woods and left exposed to die. But Atalanta was spared 
of this cruel fate by the bear who lived in the forest; hearing the cries of 
the baby, this she-bear took Atlanta to her den and raised the child as 
one of her own cubs [ ] reunited with her parents, her proud father tried 
to persuade his valiant daughter to marry. But Atlanta did not want to 
give up the freedom she had in the woods, consented to marry only if a 
man could outrun her in a race. Many men tried but none could keep 
up with her. 

Atalanta was a famous athlete and hunter; she regularly 
challenged her suitors to footraces in which the loser was punished by 
instant death from the javelin she always carried. The unbeaten 
Atalanta had captivated Hippomenes; she was stunning, beautiful, 
especially when stripped naked for running. When Hippomenes saw 
her for the first time and he fell instantly in love ... so smitten that he 
decided to challenge her. Impresses by his courage and his amazing 
beauty, Atalanta agreed to the race. 

Atalanta consulted Apollo, who told her: “You have no need 
of a husband ... but, assuredly, you will not escape matrimony; and 
then, though still alive, you shall lose your own self.” So it was that 
Atalanta contended with Hippomenes on condition that if he won, he 
should espouse her, or forfeit his life if he lost. Now, Venus was 
determined to help him, and she gave him three golden apples from her 
sacred tree in Cyprus, which he 


dropped as he raced Atalanta, who lost time by stopping to pick up 
each of the beautiful fruit. With this trick he defeated her — by cunning, 
and not by speed. Hippomenes had won the race and his bride; but, the 
couple failed to give due honour to Venus, and in retribution the 
goddess of love caused them to incur the wrath of Cybele (Rhea), 
consort of Cronus: while visiting Cybele — the Great and Terrible 
Mother of the Godlings — a goddess of war and empire, to celebrate 
their nuptials, Venus enflamed within them “unnatural desires,” driving 
them mad with lust, which caused them to engage in ‘forbidden’ sex in 
Cybele’s temple ... a particularly holy cave filled with wooden statues 
of the godlings. So Cybele, goddess of war and empire, transformed 
them into lions and thereafter, they drew her chariot. 

Francis Bacon, in his “Essays and Wisdom of the Ancients 
explains this legend thusly: “This fable seems to contain a noble 
allegory of the contest betwixt art and nature. For art, here denoted by 
Atalanta, is much swifter, or more expeditious in its operations than 
nature, when all obstacles and impediments are removed, and sooner 
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6° Google Book: “A Midsummer Night’s Dream: Critical Essays” by Dorothea 
Kehler — (Susan Baker, pp. 362-4. Published 1998, Routledge. ISBN 
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arrives at its end. This appears in almost every instant. Thus, fruit 
comes slowly from the kernel, but soon by inoculation or incision; clay, 
left to itself, is a long time in acquiring a stony hardness, but is 
presently burnt by fire into brick. So again, in human life, nature is a 
long while in alleviating and abolishing the remembrance of pain, and 
assuaging the troubles of the mind; but moral philosophy, which is the 
art of living, performs it presently. Yet this prerogative and singular 
efficacy of art is stopped and retarded to the infinite detriment of 
human life, by certain ‘golden apples’; for there is no one science or art 
that constantly holds on its true and proper course to the end, but they 
are all continually stopping short, forsaking the track, and turning aside 
to profit and convenience, exactly like Atalanta — declinat cursus, 
aurumque volubile tollit. Whence it is no wonder that art gets not the 
victory over nature, nor according to the condition of the contest, brings 
her under subjection; but, on the contrary, remains subject to her, as a 
wife to a husband.” ([ ] it is possible, and practicable, for art to obtain 
the victory over nature; that is, for human industry and power to 
procure, by means of proper knowledge, such things as are necessary 
to render life as happy and commodious as its mortal state allows.)*! 

As understood by Maier, this legend refers to the sulphur/mercury 
theory of the generation of metals — sulphur (represented in the legend 
by Hippomenes) and mercury (the ‘fleeing’ Atalanta) being conceived 
as pure elements or qualities rather than the common substances we 
know today. Since the time of the Islamic alchemist Jabir ibn Hayyan 
(c. 8 century) it had been thought that all metals were engendered by 
the union of these two elements. Thus Maier takes some liberties with 
the Greek legend in casting the transformed lovers as “lions stained 
with Redness” — the red lion is another of the myriad symbols of the 
lapis philosophorum (philosophers’ stone), the alchemists’ agent of 
transmutation. Maier was a dedicated alchemist who did not look upon 
the lapis merely as a means of worldly enrichment through the 
transmutation of gold, or as a miraculous medicine and elixir of life; to 
those who might understand, it was also “the granting of Wisdom’s 
splendour” through a mystical conjunction of masculine and feminine 
principles. 

Cryptography fascinated Maier, and often anagrams and other 
sophisticated word play enter into his works, weaving a secret subtext 
that requires a certain intellectual dexterity of the reader. It has been 
mentioned above that he employed classical mythology in his multi- 
dimensional alchemical presentations, and in Atalanta, this synthetic 
approach is distilled to perfection. Maier believed that classical tales 
contain the formula of the alchemical art, disguised as argot, a language 
the adept Fulcanelli would describe as “peculiar to all individuals who 
wish to communicate their thoughts without being understood by 
outsiders...a spoken cabala.” In his “Preface to The Reader” in 
“Atalanta Fugiens,’ Maier emphasizes the antiquity of the intellectual 
sciences of Poetry, Optics (visual arts), and especially Music, citing 
their importance in the works of Themistocles, Socrates, Plato, and 
Pythagoras. (See Godwin, “Michael Maier’s Atalanta Fugiens,” pp. 
101-04.) 

Alchemy is the science of the imitation of nature by art, or artifice, 
and in the tale of Atalanta, it is by trickery that Hippomenes overcomes 
her. Nature accomplishes the miracle of the ‘One Thing’ in her own 
time, while the alchemist desires to complete the Magnum Opus in his 
lifetime, which requires an acceleration of events in order to succeed.™ 


6! Google Book: “Essays and Wisdom of the Ancients” by Francis Bacon, 
Alexander Spiers, Basil Montagu 

6 “Atalanta Fugiens” by Michael Maier (1568-1622); German doctor of 
philosophy and medicine. “A Presentation of The Fugues, Emblems And 
Epigrams” by Sheila Na Gig. © 1999 Sheila Na Gig. Atalanta Fugiens 
(Emblem #21): Commentary by John Eberly: “Recourse to Authority: (Count 
Michael Maier)” 
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“Dido and A:neas” 


As with Shakespeare, there are several variant spellings of 
Marlowe’s name on record. Prominent variants include Marloe, 
Marlin, Marley, Morley, and even Merlin. We know him as 
Christopher Marlowe, although Marley might be more appropriate. 
This was the name recorded in the Treasurer’s accounts at King’s 
School, Canterbury; the name both he and his father signed on the will 
of Mistress Katherine Benchkin; and the name on the record of his 
appearance before the Privy Council. 

Marlowe may well have written “Dido, Queen of Carthage” while 
still a student at Cambridge, circa 1580-84, (although it was first 
published in 1594), at the beginning of his meteoric rise through the 
underworld of Elizabethan London ... writing with all the fierce 
recklessness of a twenty-one year old, whose only rule is beauty, a 
world whose only law is desire. His play tells of the tragic infatuation 
of Queen Dido for AEneas, heroic survivor of the Trojan War and future 
founder of Rome. Cupid wreaks havoc in the hearts and minds of his 
all-too-human victims as the heartless gods of Mount Olympus look on 
unmoved; the opening vignette of Jupiter loading his boy lover 
Ganymede with his wife’s jewels offers an early warning that the 
pieties will not be respected. The play contains numerous sly 
departures from the source which, taken cumulatively, clearly work to 
undercut AEneas rather than to confer upon him the heroic status which 
he has in Virgil. In particular, Marlowe alludes quietly but 
unmistakably to the medieval tradition that AEneas was actually the 
betrayer of Ilium, and that was how he and his company were so well 
placed to make their escape when no other Trojans did. 

Marlowe was born 6" February, 1564, in Canterbury, Kent, England 
— (died 30" May, 1593, in Deptford, London). His father was a 
shoemaker and his mother was the daughter of a clergy man. He was 
educated at King’s School, Canterbury, until he was fifteen, and then 
he took a scholarship at Benet (Corpus Christi) College, Cambridge. 
“Dido, Queen of Carthage” was Marlowe’s first play and is credited in 
its earliest edition as in collaboration with Thomas Nashe, a friend and 
fellow thinker. However, Nashe was probably just a compositor and 
editor (Boas 68). Although collaboration between playwrights was 
common practice in Elizabethan theatre, there is no evidence that any 
of Marlowe’s seven surviving plays had any hand in them except his 
own. Although blank verse had been used before, Marlowe gave it 
strength and variety, preparing the way for William Shakespeare. 

While at Cambridge, Marlowe met Thomas Watson who was visiting 
the university, and they became close friends. Watson introduced 
Marlowe to Sir Francis Walsingham, the Secretary of State, who 
operated a network of spies throughout Europe. Marlowe offered his 
services and was sent to Rheims, where he spied on the Roman 
Catholic seminary, reporting information on priests and students who 
were secretly planning to return to England. Also while at Cambridge, 
Marlowe met Walsingham’s nephew, Thomas, who was then about 17. 
They became close friends and often spent time together at Scadbury, 
near Chislehurst, Kent — Thomas’ country house. 

Marlowe moved to London in 1587 and began to write seriously. 
His plays became popular and he established himself as a leading 
dramatist. He befriended Thomas Kyd, author of “The Spanish 
Tragedy,” and maintained a friendly rivalry with Robert Greene. In 


63 “Resurrecting Marley’ by Mather Walker; November 2000 


[http://www.sirbacon.org/mmarley.htm] Wraight, A. D.; “In Search of 
Christopher Marlowe.” Vanguard Press, Inc.; 1965 
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1591, Kyd and Marlowe were writing in the same rented room, sharing 
repeated philosophical and theological debates, as evidenced by 
statements Kyd made in the wake of Marlowe’s death (Boas 68). There 
is no apparent evidence that the two ever wrote together. 

Besides the poor record keeping of his era and the low esteem in 
which playwrights were held, the murkiness of his life is further 
compounded by slanders and disinformation advertised in the wake of 
his passing by Puritan detractors, rivals, and ideological opponents. 
However, because his name is usually considered second only to that of 
William Shakespeare in English drama, it is only natural to want to 
examine the circumstances that contributed to the formation of his 
classic literature. Christopher Marlowe lived a colourful and reckless 
life. After his death, Richard Baines quoted him as saying “all they that 
love not tobacco and boys are fools.” Baines also claimed that 
Marlowe repeated what seems to have been a common heresy at the 
time, that Jesus of Nazareth and St. John the evangelist were lovers. 

In 1593 Christopher Marlowe was due to be arrested for treason and 
perhaps charged with sodomy. However, before this could take place 
Thomas Walsingham’s business manager invited him to dine with him 
on 30" of May, at Eleanor Bull’s tavern, in Deptford, south east 
London. During the evening Marlowe was killed by stab wounds to the 
head by a bawdy serving man who was a rival in his ‘lewd’ love. After 
his sordid death at the age of 29, Marlowe, the double-dealer, the 
deceiver, the denizen of the lower depths of society was swallowed up 
again in the shadows from which he had appeared. At an inquest it was 
claimed that the stabbing was the culmination of an argument about the 
bill, although it has been rumoured that this could have been an 
assassination related to spying activities. 

There is a brass tablet at St. Nicholas’ Church, Creek Road, 
Deptford, London; Marlowe is said to have been buried nearby, 
although in an unmarked grave. Even in death, Christopher Marlowe 
remains an enigma: the most popular English dramatist apart from 
Shakespeare, Marlowe’s life and works reflect contradictory 
philosophical ideas, linked only by their iconoclasty, as reflected by the 
imitation of poets such as Nashe, Kyd, Ben Johnson, and William 
Shakespeare. 


Purcell (born 1659; died Westminster, 21 November 1695), was a 
chorister in the Chapel Royal until his voice broke in 1673, and he was 
then made assistant to John Hingeston, whom he succeeded as organ 
maker and keeper of the king’s instruments, in 1683. In 1677 he was 
appointed composer-in-ordinary for the king’s violins and in 1679 
succeeded his teacher, John Blow, as organist of Westminster Abbey. 
It was probably in 1680 or 1681 that he married (and from that time he 
began writing music for the theatre). In 1682 he was appointed an 
organist of the Chapel Royal. His court appointments were renewed by 
James II in 1685 and by William III in 1689, and on each occasion he 
had the duty of providing a second organ for the coronation. The last 
royal occasion for which he provided music was Queen Mary’s funeral 
in 1695. Before the year ended Purcell himself was dead; he was 
buried in Westminster Abbey on 26 November 1695. 

One of the greatest composers of the Baroque period, Purcell became 
one of the greatest of all English composers; his earliest surviving 
works date from 1680 but already show a complete command of the 
craft of composition. They include the fantasias for viols, masterpieces 
of contrapuntal writing in the old style, and some at least of the more 
modern sonatas for violins, which reveal some acquaintance with 
Italian models. In time Purcell became increasingly in demand as a 
composer, and his theatre music in particular made his name familiar to 
many who knew nothing of his church music or the odes and welcome 
songs he wrote for the court. Much of the theatre music consisted of 
songs and instrumental pieces for spoken plays [ ] during the last five 
years of his life Purcell collaborated on five “semi-operas,’ as well as 
‘divertissements,’ songs, choral numbers and dances. 
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His only true opera (i.e. with music throughout) was “Dido and 
Aeneas,” written for a girls’ school at Chelsea; despite the limitations 
of Nahum Tate’s libretto, “Brutus of Alba,” or “The Enchanted Lovers” 
(1678), a tragedy of romance on the matter of Dido, legendary Queen 
of Carthage, and the Trojan refugee AEneas — it is among the finest of 
17"-century operas. This work is somewhat problematic, though, since 
no score in Purcell’s own hand is extant, and the only seventeenth 
century source is a libretto, possibly from the original performance. 
The difficulty is that no later sources follow the act divisions of the 
libretto, and the music to the prologue is lost. Music is missing also for 
some of the parts of the opera proper, but some attempts have been 
made to reconstruct them in some productions. 

Son of a dissenting clergyman called ‘Faithful Teate’, rector of 
Ballyhaise (who informed on the 1641 rebels and fled), Nahum Tate, 
born in Dublin in 1652 (-30 July 1715), was an Irish poet, hymnist, and 
lyricist, who became England’s poet laureate in 1692. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, graduating B.A. in 1672. He published a 
volume of poems in London in 1677, and became a regular writer for 
the stage. This opera is likely, at least to some extent, allegorical; a 
mezzo-soprano Dido and Sorceress and baritone /Eneas are often 
accompanied by a treble or tenor Sailor. The prologue refers to the joy 
of a marriage between two monarchs, which could refer to the marriage 
between William II of England and Mary II of England after the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688. In a poem of about 1686 Tate himself 
alluded to James II as AEneas, who is misled by the evil machinations of 
the Sorceress and her witches (representing Roman Catholicism, a 
common metaphor at the time) into abandoning Dido, who symbolizes 
the British people. The same symbolism may apply to the opera. This 
explains the addition of the characters of the Sorceress and the witches, 
which do not appear in the original ‘4neid’” it is more noble for AZneas 
to follow the decree of the Gods, but not so acceptable for him to be 
tricked by ill-meaning spirits. 

Princess Elissa of Tyre — a great Phoenician port said to have been 
home to Cadmus (founder of Thebes) and Europa — was married to 
Sychaeus, a man of great wealth and high position among the 
Phoenicians; but Elissa’s brother Pygmalion, a wicked tyrant, and great 
lover of gold, murdered Sychaeus before an altar, keeping his deed 
secret for a long time, he cheated his sister’s hopes [ ] with fictitious 
lies concerning her husband’s fate. 

Escaping her brother’s tyranny, a Tyrian expedition came to the 
coast of Libya, where Elissa purchased a site called “Bull’s Hide” — 
after the bargain by which they should get as much territory as could be 
enclosed with a bull’s hide [ ] in that site Elissa, calling herself Dido, 
founded Carthage, the great city which AEneas the son of the Trojan 
Anchises and the goddess Venus, and his comrades who had become 
refugees after the sack of Ilium, visited (seven years after the end of the 
Trojan War). Together with his wife Creusa, his son Ascanius, and his 
old father Anchises, they lived in Ilium during the period of its ten-year 
siege by the Greeks. He fought bravely, protected by his divine mother 
from ever sustaining harm, and when Ilium eventually fell, assisted by 
her, he escaped from the burning city, leading Ascanius by the hand 
and carrying his father on his shoulders. His wife, Creusa, who 
followed behind, like Lot’s wife, was lost in the confusion and never 
heard of again. 

It was as Dido, Queen of Carthage that she received the Trojans 
exiles ... and as the whole company drank wine from the same goblet, 
the queen, along with the wine, drank deeper and deeper of love. And 
since love stirs curiosity, Dido was never tired of hearing the war 
anecdotes that AEneas related in a long recital which he called brief. 
And after the tales of war, came the tales of wanderings at sea, which 
are also touching and cause admiration, for those who experience them 
must use all their courage and skill in order to survive. So, when the 
tales were over, the queen was utterly love-sick, charmed not only by 
Eneas’ deeds, but also by his handsome looks and his powerful chest 
and shoulders. Yet she had promised herself not to let love enter her 
heart again, after death had cheated her with her first husband 
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Sychaeus. This is why the day after, confiding her feelings for AEneas 
to her sister Anna, she nevertheless said: “He who first wedded me took 
with him, when he died, my right to love: let him keep it, there, in the 
tomb, for ever.” (4.28) 

But as nothing seems more natural than to yield when love comes 
and pleases, Anna replied with the usual and often so welcome words: 
“Must you go on wasting your youth in mourning and solitude, never to 
know the blessings of love and the delight of children?” (4.32) And in 
case the arguments of the heart were not enough, she added others, 
saying that to have the Trojans as brothers in arms would be a welcome 
reinforcement for the city, encircled as it was by hostile nations, not to 
mention the menaces of Pumiyathon, Dido’s brother back in Tyre. On 
hearing this, Dido felt how her love turned from spark to blaze; for 
when practical purposes seem to run in the same direction as the heart’s 
desires, everything appears clear and reasonable, and even wild 
passions find in reasons a respectable abode where they may live in 
disguise. Dido, pierced by love, took every occasion to be with AEneas. 

Powerful is also the indignation that Fame may cause; for when the 
Moor king Iarbas, son of Zues-Ammon who once had wished to marry 
Dido but was rejected by her, learned that now the queen of Carthage, 
wholly infatuated, reckoned nothing for appearance or reputation in her 
passion for AEneas, he prayed to his father to put an end to that love 
story and thereby prevent Aeneas, and as he put it, his effeminate 
followers, to gain possession of Carthage, which he wished for himself. 
Zeus, they say, heard his son’s prayers, which were in agreement with 
his own designs, and sent Hermes to Carthage to remind AEneas of his 
destiny. 

Eneas whispered in Dido’s ears when they were in bed, he now felt 
that it would not be easy to break his engagement with the queen. And 
so his mind was in thousand pieces, while he twisted everything in 
order to find the words that could get round the queen, hoping that she 
should pay more attention to how he spoke than to what he said. 
Eneas, it is said, had the intention of talking to the queen before 
leaving, but she learned that the fleet was preparing to sail by herself, 
or as they say, through the works of Fame and her rumours. 

And when at last she found AEneas, she reproached him: “Unfaithful 
man, did you think you could ... skulk from my land without one 
word?” (4.305): and she threatened: “Our love, the vows you made me 
— do these not give you pause or even the thought of Dido meeting a 
painful death?” (4.307): and she begged: “I implore you, and by our 
union of hearts, by our marriage hardly begun, if I have ever helped 
you at all, if anything about me pleased you, be sad for our broken 
home, forgo your purpose, I beg you, unless it is too late for prayers of 
mine!” (4.315) 

Because of him, the Libyan tribes and the nomad chieftains hated 
her, the Tyrians themselves had become hostile, and how her reputation 
had suffered. She recalled the threats of her brother Pygmalion, and 
those of the neighbouring King Iarbas. But Dido could neither awake 
in Aneas a sense of debt, nor instinct of protection towards the woman 
he had loved: ““‘Guest’ — that is all I may call you now, who have called 
you husband.” (4.324) 

He made clear that he had never offered her marriage, saying that he 
was much disturbed for the wrong he was doing to his son by staying in 
Carthage, thus defrauding him of his realm in the new homeland. 
Finally he referred to Heaven’s orders, making clear that it was not his 
will but the gods’ what made him sail away. So abandoning all hope 
Dido cursed him before leaving: “When cold death has parted my soul 
from my body, my spectre will be wherever you are. You shall pay for 
the evil you have done me.” (“A:neid,” 4.324) From her high roof, 
Dido followed the activity on the beach preceding AZneas’ departure, 
sending her sister Anna, who had been Eneas’ confidante, to ask from 
the Trojan captain a last favour: :I ask a mere nothing — just time to 
give rein to despair and thus calm it. To learn from ill luck how to 
grieve for what I have lost, and to bear it ... this last favour I beg.” 
(“‘Aneid,” 4.433) But when fate has seized a man’s mind, he often 
acquires a hard heart; AEneas was unmoved by all entreaties, adamant 
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against all pleadings, and when even this last favour was denied by him 
who had received and accepted her kindness, Dido started witnessing 
strange things: for she saw the holy water turn black, and the wine turn 
into blood, and she heard the voice of her dead husband Sychaeus 
calling upon her. Her sleep brought unwelcome dreams in which she 
saw herself as the prey of unending solitude and desertion, walking 
alone forever down an endless road, through an empty land. And when 
the queen was thus overmastered by grief, she doomed herself to death. 

In order to hide her resolve from Anna, Dido invented a story about a 
priestess and enchantress, telling her sister that this enchantress’ spells 
could liberate a person’s heart or inject love-pangs at will, stop the flow 
of rivers, send the stars to fly backwards, conjure ghosts, and many 
other things that those who resort to magic arts claim to be able to do. 
Dido then instructed her sister to build up a funeral pyre and lay on it 
Aeneas’ arms, along with all his relics and the bed where they had lain 
together. And she said: 

“To blot out all that reminds me of that vile man is my pleasure and 
what the enchantress directs.” (“4/neid,” 4.498) 


“The Death of Dido” (oil on canvas) by Andrea Sacchi (1599-1661) 


Not suspecting Dido was planning her own death, Anna made the 
arrangements required of her. And on the same day the Trojans left 
Carthage, the queen scaled the funeral pyre and let herself fall upon 
Eneas’ sword; her agony was long, and they say that Hera, taking pity 
on her sufferings, sent Iris to part the soul from the body. For, it is 
explained, Dido was dying neither a natural death nor through the 
violence of others, but instead was driven by a crazed impulse ... yet 
Persephone had not clipped the golden tress from her head. 

Iris flew down from Olympus, announcing to the dying queen: “This 
offering, sacred to Hades, I take as bidden, and from your body set you 
free.” (Virgil, “4neid”’ 4.704) With these words the goddess snipped 
the golden locks of Dido and she died. Such was the end of this queen, 
who escaping her country founded a great kingdom, but sacrificed 
everything, except her love, for AEneas’ sake: “AEneas caused her death 
and lent the blade, Dido by her own hand in dust was laid.” (Ovid, 
“Heroides” 8) 

When the fleet came to Cumae in Italy and AEneas, led by the Sibyl, 
descended to the Underworld, he met Dido who, reunited with her 
Tyrian husband Sychaeus, refused to talk to him. She was among those 
who death itself cannot cure of love’s disease. AEneas tried once more 
to make her ghost understand that he had not left Carthage of his own 
will, but following Heaven’s command. And as if forgetting that she 
once had warned him, he said: “I did not, could not imagine my going 
would ever bring such terrible agony on you ...” and as she began to 
vanish, he begged: “Don’t move away! Oh, let me see you a little 
longer!” (Virgil, “A:neid’ 6.463) 
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But she, they say, moved towards Sychaeus, who gives her equal 
love. 

Now, when Dido was dead, the Numidian Iarbas the Moor invaded 
the country and captured the palace. So Anna sought refuge on the 
island of Melite, today called Malta, where she was received by King 
Battus. This king, however, fearing threat of war with Pygmalion, her 
brother, did not observe the duties of hospitality to the end. So after 
three years, she was compelled to seek a new land of exile, and a storm 
brought her ship to Latium’s beaches, where AEneas, now married to 
Lavinia, offered hospitality. As no other hope was left her, Anna 
entered the palace and accepted to become AZneas’ guest. Here her 
jealousy of Lavinia was roused, being warned in a dream by the spirit 
of Dido; but that night Anna saw her sister, with her unkempt hair 
dabbled in blood, urging her, before her bed, to leave AEneas’ house. 
Throwing herself out of a low window, Anna escaped ... to the river 
Numicius, where she vanished. When A2neas’ men came looking for 
her, she appeared and said: “I am a nymph of the calm Numicius. In a 
perennial river I hide, and Anna Perenna is my name.” (Ovid, “Fasti” 
3.653) 

Anna Perenna is the Roman Goddess of long life and renewal, health 
and plenty. Her two names both make reference to the circle or ‘ring’ 
of the year: “anna” means “to live through a year,” while “perenna” 
means “last many years” (still seen in the English words ‘annual’ and 
“‘perennial’) — concerned with cycles of renewal, connecting the past to 
the present. She is described in some legends as old, and in others as 
young. Her festival was held on the Ides of March, or midpoint — the 
15" — of the month, when in the old calendar the moon was full ... the 
timing, both within the month as well as within the larger cycle of the 
year, also points to a relationship with memory, cyclical time, and 
endings becoming beginnings, for March was considered the first 
month of the year when springtime was in full flower and newness was 
all around. According to Macrobius’ (“‘Saturnalia” 1.12.6), people 
sacrificed to her both publicly and privately “ut annare perannareque 
commode liceat,” i.e. “that the circle of the year may be completed 
happily.” Johannes Lydus (“De Mensibus” 4.49) says that public 
sacrifice and prayers were offered to her to secure a healthy year. 

The Joyous Festival of Anna Perenna was beloved by the common 
people, who would gather at the 1‘' milestone amongst the tombs and 
cemeteries on the Via Flaminia, in her sacred grove of fruit trees — in 
bloom at that time of year — by the banks of the Tiber. Tents were 
pitched or bowers built from branches in the sacred wood (nemus — 
Martial 4.64.17), where they picnicked merrily into the night, feasting, 
dancing, singing, and celebrating; lad lay beside lass and there was 
much toasting to good health and long life ... the people asking Anna 
to bestow as many more years unto them as they could drink cups of 
wine; so it was, therefore, traditional to get very, very drunk. Both, 
Ovid in his “Fasti” (3.523f) and Virgil (4neid. iv.) provide a vivid 
description of the revelry and licentiousness of her outdoor festival.™ 
Ovid also notes that some equate Anna Perenna with the Moon or with 
Themis or with Io or with Amaltheia. 


The legendary founder and queen of Carthage: Dido. 
DIDO AND AENEAS 


An opera perform'd at Mr. Josias Priest's Boarding School 
at Chelsey by Young Gentlewomen. 


The words made by Mr. NAT. TATE 
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64 Google Books: “Roman and European Mythologies,” compiled by Yves 
Bonnefoy; translated by Wendy Doniger; published 1992: University of 
Chicago Press. ISBN 0226064557 


Dramatis Personae 


DIDO 

BELINDA 

TWO WOMEN 

AENEAS 

SORCERESS 
ENCHANTRESSES 

SPIRIT of the Sorceress (Mercury) 


Dido's train, Aeneas' train, Fairies, Sailors 


OVERTURE 


ACT THE FIRST 
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Scene: The Palace 
[enter Dido, Belinda and train] 


BELINDA 
Shake the cloud from off your brow, 
Fate your wishes does allow; 
Empire growing, 
Pleasures flowing, 
Fortune smiles and so should you. 


CHORUS 
Banish sorrow, banish care, 
Grief should ne'er approach the fair. 


DIDO 

Ah! Belinda, I am prest 

With torment not to be Confest, 
Peace and I are strangers grown. 
I languish till my grief is known, 
Yet would not have it guest. 


BELINDA 
Grief increases by concealing, 


DIDO 
Mine admits of no revealing. 


BELINDA 

Then let me speak; the Trojan guest 
Into your tender thoughts has prest; 

The greatest blessing Fate can give 

Our Carthage to secure and Troy revive. 


CHORUS 


When monarchs unite, how happy their state, 
They triumph at once o'er their foes and their fate. 


DIDO 

Whence could so much virtue spring? 
What storms, what battles did he sing? 
Anchises' valour mixt with Venus' charms 


How soft in peace, and yet how fierce in arms! 


BELINDA 

A tale so strong and full of woe 

Might melt the rocks as well as you. 
What stubborn heart unmov'd could see 
Such distress, such piety? 
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DIDO 

Mine with storms of care opprest 
Is taught to pity the distrest. 
Mean wretches' grief can touch, 
So soft, so sensible my breast, 
But ah! I fear, I pity his too much. 


BELINDA AND SECOND WOMAN 
[Repeated by Chorus] 

Fear no danger to ensue, 

The Hero Loves as well as you, 

Ever gentle, ever smiling, 

And the cares of life beguiling, 

Cupid strew your path with flowers 
Gather'd from Elysian bowers. 


DANCE THIS CHORUS 


THE BASKE 
[Aeneas enters with his train] 


BELINDA 
See, your Royal Guest appears, 
How Godlike is the form he bears! 


AENEAS 
When, Royal Fair, shall I be blest 
With cares of love and state distrest? 


DIDO 
Fate forbids what you pursue. 


AENEAS 

Aeneas has no fate but you! 
Let Dido smile and I'll defy 
The feeble stroke of Destiny. 


CHORUS 

Cupid only throws the dart 

That's dreadful to a warrior's heart, 

And she that wounds can only cure the smart. 


AENEAS 

If not for mine, for Empire's sake, 
Some pity on your lover take; 

Ah! make not, in a hopeless fire 

A hero fall, and Troy once more expire. 


BELINDA 
Pursue thy conquest, Love; her eyes 
Confess the flame her tongue denies. 


A DANCE. GITTARS CHACONY. 


CHORUS 

To the hills and the vales, to the rocks and the mountains 
To the musical groves and the cool shady fountains. 

Let the triumphs of love and of beauty be shown, 

Go revel, ye Cupids, the day is your own. 


THE TRIUMPHING DANCE 


ACT THE SECOND 
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Scene [I]: The Cave 
[enter Sorceress] 


[PRELUDE FOR THE WITCHES] 


SORCERESS 

Wayward sisters, you that fright 

The lonely traveller by night 

Who, like dismal ravens crying, 

Beat the windows of the dying, 

Appear! Appear at my call, and share in the fame 
Of a mischief shall make all Carthage flame. 
Appear! 

[enter Enchantresses] 


FIRST WITCH 
Say, Beldam, say what's thy will. 


CHORUS 
Harm's our delight and mischief all our skill. 


SORCERESS 

The Queen of Carthage, whom we hate, 
As we do all in prosp'rous state, 

Ere sunset, shall most wretched prove, 
Depriv'd of fame, of life and love! 


CHORUS 
Ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, ho! [etc.] 


TWO WITCHES 
Ruin'd ere the set of sun? 
Tell us, how shall this be done? 


SORCERESS 

The Trojan Prince, you know, is bound 
By Fate to seek Italian ground; 

The Queen and he are now in chase. 


FIRST WITCH 
Hark! Hark! the cry comes on apace. 


SORCERESS 

But, when they've done, my trusty Elf 
In form of Mercury himself 

As sent from Jove shall chide his stay, 
And charge him sail tonight with all his fleet away. 


CHORUS 
Ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, ho! [etc.] 
[Enter a Drunken Sailor; a dance] 


TWO WITCHES 

But ere we this perform, 
We'll conjure for a storm 
To mar their hunting sport 
And drive 'em back to court. 


CHORUS [in the manner of an echo. ] 
In our deep vaulted cell the charm we'll prepare, 
Too dreadful a practice for this open air. 


ECHO DANCE [Enchantresses and Fairies] 


Scene [II]: The Grove 
[enter Aeneas, Dido, Belinda, and their train] 
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RITORNELLE [Orchestra] 


BELINDA [Repeated by Chorus] 
Thanks to these lovesome vales, 

These desert hills and dales, 

So fair the game, so rich the sport, 
Diana's self might to these woods resort. 


GITTER GROUND A DANCE 


SECOND WOMAN 
Oft she visits this lov'd mountain, 
Oft she bathes her in this fountain; 
Here Actaeon met his fate, 
Pursued by his own hounds, 
And after mortal wounds 
Discover'd, discover'd too late. 
[A Dance to entertain Aeneas by Dido's women] 


AENEAS 

Behold, upon my bending spear 
A monster's head stands bleeding, 
With tushes far exceeding 

Those did Venus' huntsman tear. 


DIDO 
The skies are clouded, hark! how thunder 
Rends the mountain oaks a sunder. 


BELINDA [Repeated by Chorus] 

Haste, haste to town, this open field 
No shelter from the storm can yield. 
[exeunt Dido and Belinda and train] 


[The Spirit of the Sorceress descends to Aeneas in the 
likeness of Mercury] 


SPIRIT 
Stay, Prince and hear great Jove's command; 
He summons thee this Night away. 


AENEAS 
Tonight? 


SPIRIT 

Tonight thou must forsake this land, 

The Angry God will brook no longer stay. 
Jove commands thee, waste no more 

In Love's delights, those precious hours, 
Allow'd by th'Almighty Powers 

To gain th' Hesperian shore 

And ruined Troy restore. 


AENEAS 

Jove's commands shall be obey'd, 
Tonight our anchors shall be weighed. 
[Exit Spirit. ] 

But ah! what language can I try 

My injur'd Queen to Pacify: 

No sooner she resigns her heart, 

But from her arms I'm forc'd to part. 
How can so hard a fate be took? 

One night enjoy'd, the next forsook. 
Yours be the blame, ye gods! For I 
Obey your will, but with more ease could die. 


THE SORCERESS AND HER ENCHANTRESSES (CHORUS) 


Then since our Charmes have sped, 

A Merry Dance be led 

By the Nymphs of Carthage to please us. 

They shall all Dance to ease us, 

A Dance that shall make the Spheres to wonder, 
Rending those fair Groves asunder. 


THE GROVES DANCE 


ACT THE THIRD 
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Scene: The Ships 
[enter the Sailors, the Sorceress, and her Enchantresses | 


PRELUDE 


FIRST SAILOR [Repeated by Chorus] 

Come away, fellow sailors, your anchors be weighing. 
Time and tide will admit no delaying. 

Take a bouzy short leave of your nymphs on the shore, 
And silence their mourning 

With vows of returning 

But never intending to visit them more. 


THE SAILORS' DANCE 


SORCERESS 
See the flags and streamers curling 
Anchors weighing, sails unfurling. 


FIRST WITCH 
Phoebe's pale deluding beams 
Guilding more deceitful streams. 


SECOND WITCH 
Our plot has took, 
The Queen's forsook. 


TWO WITCHES 

Elissa's ruin'd, ho, ho! 

Our plot has took, 

The Queen's forsook, ho, ho! 


SORCERESS 

Our next Motion 

Must be to storme her Lover on the Ocean! 

From the ruin of others our pleasures we borrow, 
Elissa bleeds tonight, and Carthage flames tomorrow. 


CHORUS 

Destruction's our delight 

Delight our greatest sorrow! 

Elissa dies tonight and Carthage flames tomorrow. 
[Jack of the the Lanthorn leads the Spaniards out of 
their way among the Enchantresses. ] 


A DANCE 
[Enter Dido, Belinda and train] 
DIDO 


Your counsel all is urged in vain 
To Earth and Heav'n I will complain! 
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To Earth and Heav'n why do I call? 
Earth and Heav'n conspire my fall. 
To Fate I sue, of other means bereft 
The only refuge for the wretched left. 


BELINDA 

See, Madam, see where the Prince appears; 
Such Sorrow in his looks he bears 

As would convince you still he's true. 
[enter Aeneas] 


AENEAS 

What shall lost Aeneas do? 

How, Royal Fair, shall I impart 

The God's decree, and tell you we must part? 


DIDO 

Thus on the fatal Banks of Nile, 

Weeps the deceitful crocodile 

Thus hypocrites, that murder act, 

Make Heaven and Gods the authors of the Fact. 


AENEAS 
By all that's good ... 


DIDO 

By all that's good, no more! 

All that's good you have forswore. 
To your promis'd empire fly 

And let forsaken Dido die. 


AENEAS 
In spite of Jove's command, I'll stay. 
Offend the Gods, and Love obey. 


DIDO 

No, faithless man, thy course pursue; 

I'm now resolv‘d as well as you. 

No repentance shall reclaim 

The injur'd Dido's slighted flame. 

For 'tis enough, whate'er you now decree, 
That you had once a thought of leaving me. 


AENEAS 
Let Jove say what he will: I'll stay! 


DIDO 
Away, away! No, no, away! 


AENEAS 
No, no, I'll stay, and Love obey! 


DIDO 
To Death I'll fly 
If longer you delay; 


[Exit Aeneas] 
But Death, alas! I cannot shun; 
Death must come when he is gone. 


CHORUS 
Great minds against themselves conspire 
And shun the cure they most desire. 


DIDO 
[Cupids appear in the clouds o're her tomb] 
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Thy hand, Belinda, darkness shades me, 
On thy bosom let me rest, 
More I would, but Death invades me; 
Death is now a welcome guest. 
When I am laid in earth, May my wrongs create 
No trouble in thy breast; 
Remember me, but ah! forget my fate. 


CHORUS 

With drooping wings you Cupids come, 
To scatter roses on her tomb. 

Soft and Gentle as her Heart 

Keep here your watch, and never part. 


CUPIDS DANCE 


Purcell’s “Dido and Aineas’® is based on a story from the fourth 
book of Virgil’s “Aneid,”’ about Dido, the legendary Queen of 
Carthage, and the Trojan refugee AEneas — and depicts rulers who 
struggle against the necessity of putting the public good above private 
inclination. Failure to subordinate pleasure to power, which depicts the 
hero-ruler unable or unwilling to accept his responsibilities, and at their 
point of decline. When Aneas and his crew are shipwrecked in 
Carthage, he and the queen fall in love. However, the witches’ 
messenger, in form of Mercury himself, attempts to convince AEneas to 
leave Carthage — to found Rome. Dido cannot live without him and 
awaits death. 

Act 1: The opera opens with Dido in her court with her 
attendants. Belinda is trying to cheer her up, but Dido is full of sorrow, 
saying “Peace and I are strangers grown.” ( ) Belinda believes the 
source of this grief to be the Trojan AEneas, and suggests that 
Carthage’s troubles could be resolved by a marriage between the two. 
Dido and Belinda talk for a time, and then Belinda and the Second 
Woman have a duet. The court tries to raise Dido’s spirits once again 
... and Aeneas enters the court. He is at first received coldly by Dido, 
but she eventually accepts his proposal of marriage. 

Act 2, Scene 1: The scene changes to the cave of the Sorceress. She 
is plotting the destruction of Carthage and its queen, and calls in her 
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companions to help her in her evil plans. She plans to disguise herself 
as Mercury, someone that Aeneas will surely listen to, and tempt him to 
leave Dido and head back to Troy. This would leave Dido heart- 
broken, and she would surely die. The chorus, with terrible laughter, 
joins the Enchantresses to conjure up a storm — to make Dido, along 
with all her train, leave the grove for the palace. When the spell is 
prepared, the witches vanish in a thunderclap. 

Act 2, Scene 2: Dido and AEneas are in a grove during the middle of 
a hunt, accompanied by their train. They stop there to take in its beauty. 
A lot of action is going on, with attendants carrying goods from the 
hunt and a picnic possibly taking place, and Dido and Aeneas are 
together within the activity. This is all stopped when Dido hears a 
distant thunder, prompting Belinda to tell the servants to prepare for a 
return to shelter as soon as possible. As every other character leaves the 
stage, AEneas is stopped by the Sorceress who is disguised as Mercury. 
This pretender Mercury brings the command of Jove that AEneas is to 
wait no longer in beginning his task of creating a new Troy on Latin 
soil. Aeneas consents to the wishes of what he believes are the gods, but 
is not happy that he will have to leave Dido. He then goes off-stage to 
prepare to leave Carthage. 

Act 3: The scene opens in Carthage's harbour with the preparations 
being made for the departure of the Trojan fleet. The sailors sing a 
song, which is followed shortly by the Sorceress and her companions' 
sudden appearance. The group is happy with how well their plan has 
worked, and the Sorceress sings a solo describing her further plans for 
the destruction of AEneas "on the ocean". All the characters begin to 
clear the stage after a dance in three sections, and then disperse. The 
scene changes back to the palace. Dido and Belinda enter, shocked at 
Aeneas' disappearance. Dido is distraught and Belinda comforts her. 
Suddenly Aeneas returns, but Dido is full of fear before AEneas speaks, 
and his words only serve to confirm her suspicions. She derides his 
reasons for leaving, and even when AEneas says he will defy the gods 
and not leave Carthage, Dido rejects him for having once thought of 
leaving her. After Dido forces AEneas to leave, she states that 'Death 
must come when he is gone.’ 

The opera and Dido's life both slowly come to a conclusion, as the 
Queen of Carthage sings her last aria, "When I am laid in Earth." The 
chorus and orchestra then conclude the opera once Dido is dead by 
ordering the "cupids to scatter roses on her tomb, soft and gentle as her 
heart. Keep here your watch, and never never never part. 


“Venus and Adonis” by Jacob Jordaens, (1593 — Antwerp — 1678) 
Oil on Canvas, 47 x 60 (119 x 152.5 cm) 


In “Brutus of Alba,” the hero loves and leaves the queen of Syracuse 
in the same way that A2neas abandons the queen of Carthage; the 
grandfather sails away to found Rome; the grandson, according to 
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Tate’s dramatization of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s account of the oral 
tradition, sails away to found Britain. Tate then returns to the AEneas- 
version providing Purcell with his libretto a decade later. The echo- 
chorus with the witches’ scene doubles the actions of the Carolingian 
court (Savage 263-66) culminated by an “Eccho Dance of Furies.” As 
each end phase repeats in the dematerialized voices of an off-stage 
chorus — spirits choreographing the ill-fated catastrophe: 


In our deep-vaulted cell the charms we’ll prepare, 
Too dreadful a practice for this open air. 
(Purcell and Tate, 70) 


“Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis” 


From the June 1592 through the end of 1593, the London theatrical 
community was suffering through a large recession that was not 
brought on by financial conditions but an outbreak of plague. Theaters 
and other large gathering places were always the first to close due to 
fear of large rioting crowds in desperate times. In order to survive, 
theater companies took their shows on the road and toured the country 
towns, such as Stratford and other larger cities. In April 1593, William 
Shakespeare published a long narrative poem entitled “Venus and 
Adonis” and dedicated it to the Earl of Southampton. For the first time 
since arriving in London, possibly close to a decade at this point and 
after writing several plays, Shakespeare tried his hand at entering a 
more refined arena. Playwrights were considered hack writers leading 
destitute lives, but poets aspired to be financed by a patron of the arts, 
these were nobles who held acting companies or openly supported the 
arts. These same patrons as well provided protection against Puritan 
government officials who were always looking to stamp out what they 
considered dregs on society and abominations to God. To be under the 
protection or auspices of one of these patrons was to be granted 
legitimacy. 

Shakespeare’s “Venus and Adonis,’ a long narrative poem, was 
written early in his career, in his late twenties, c. 1592-3; and draws on 
the vogue of Ovidian and erotic poetry of the 1580s and 1590s. 
Shakespeare chose the sixain of decasyllabic lines riming ababcc which 
had been used by Spenser for the opening poem of “The Shepheards 
Calender.” This, like its congeners — the rime royal and (in its 
commonest form) the octave — admits of that couplet, or “gemell,” at 
the end ... an increasing fascination on poets of the era. “Venus and 
Adonis” is often times reminiscent of an Elizabethan fallen Adam and 
Eve; Shakespeare takes the example of an inconsistent expression of 
myth in Ovid and rectifies it. 

Although it is surmised to have been composed by Aphra Behn, due 
to the feminist nature of the text, the author of the libretto is unknown: 
“Venus and Adonis,” is an opera in three acts and a prologue is 
attributed to the English Baroque organist and composer John Blow, 
remembered for his church music. Composed circa 1683, “Venus and 
Adonis” was written for the court of King Charles II at either London or 
Windsor. It is considered by some to be either a semi-opera or a 
masque, but The New Grove names it as the earliest surviving English 
opera. In fact, an early manuscript source is subtitled “A masque for 
the entertainment of the king.” 


Venus is the goddess of Love and Beauty. She along with her son 
Cupid (Eros) became a metaphor for sexual love. In Greek mythology, 
Aphrodite was the goddess of love (equivalent to the Roman Venus, 
Egyptian Goddess Isis, the Phoenician Astarte and the Babylonian 
Ishtar). 
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She is known as the Daughter of Heaven and Sea, the child of 
Uranus and Gaia. 


Her story tells of fertility, love and pleasure. 


In John Blow's version, Venus encourages Adonis to go hunting, 
despite his protestations: 
Adonis: Adonis will not hunt today: I have already caught the 
noblest prey. 
Venus: No, my shepherd haste away: Absence kindles new desire, I 
would not have my lover tire. 


This is reminiscent of the scene in Dido and Aeneas when Dido 
rebuffs Aeneas' offer to stay with her. In addition to this major 
difference in Adonis' motivation, Blow’s version also includes the 
addition of a number of comic scenes with Cupid, 


The next person Venus sees is the handsome youth Adonis, with 
whom she immediately falls in love. He is a hunter, and she decides 
that in order to be with him, she will take on the form of the goddess of 
the hunt, Artemis. 


Venus and Adonis, Jacob Adriaensz Backer (1608-1651) 
1650 

Oil on canvas,200 x 237 cm 

Museum Schloss Fasanerie, Eichenzell 


In Shakespeare's Venus and Adonis, Venus pursues Adonis like a 
suitor: love-sick Venus descends on earth like a bird of prey, ensnaring 
her beloved in her arms — "She red and hot as coals of glowing fire/ 
He red for shame, but frosty with desire." Shakespeare's Venus is not 
the object, but the agent of desire: "She's love, she loves, and yet she is 
not loved." The teenage Adonis scorns her, and worse, he's bored, 
wriggling in her embrace and pouting under her furtive kisses. to 
demonstrate the consistency of his mythic philosophy. He recovers the 
natural logic of the mythic level of expression corrupted by the idealist 
expectations in biblical and Platonic thought. a sexually charged poem 
that lends much of the power and influence of love and life and death to 
Nature. Throughout Venus and Adonis the sexual dynamic in Nature is 
a given for the multiplicity of words and phrases whose logic 
accommodates the descriptive within the erotic. As a consequence 
Shakespeare is never vicariously bawdy or lewd but rather is pre- 
eminently aware of the logical basis of language. His use of pun, for 
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instance, recovers, for his consistent mythic purpose, the eroticism 
proscribed by orthodox belief in the biblical myths of Genesis and the 
Gospels. It combines three passages from Ovid's Metamorphoses: the 
story in Book 10 of Venus' pursuit of Adonis, and the bashful 
reluctance of a young men (male coyness) as exemplified by 
Hermaphroditus (Book 4) and Narcissus (Book 3). Other disdainful 
Adonises are found in Marlowe's "Hero and Leander" and in Spenser's 
"Faerie Queene". Adonis is the son of Myrrha and her own father 
Cinyras, with whom she fell desprately in love (Cinyras in turn is the 
son of Paphos, son of Pygmalion and Galatea). Myrrha lusted after her 
father and tricked him into sleeping with her. As she fled her father's 
wrath, she was turned into a weeping myrrh tree, from which was born 
Adonis. He has grown up in the woods, is very fond of hunting, and 
has not yet attained manhood. 

Shakespeare creates a natural phenomenon that physically links the 
love and actions of these two characters to the forces, both positive and 
destructive, to Nature herself. The poem allows Venus and Adonis a 
certain power or authority over the forces that lie within the powers of 
Nature, but Shakespeare's creation of this sexual narrative as a 
depiction of erotic desire as a tragic event leads the characters to 
inevitable misfortune, and a complete loss of control over their 
circumstances. The poem is aimed at a sophisticated, aristocratic and 
intellectual audience and presents contrasting ideas about love. Both 
characters speak in aphorisms as does the narrator. It exhibits a 
characteristically Ovidian blend of irony and pathos. It utilizes many 
rhetorical devices: parison (parallel phrases), isocolon (phrases of equal 
length and grammar), antimetabole (phrases repeated in inverted order), 
epanalepsis (phrases repeated at the beginning and ending of the line), 
etc 

Venus' expressions of love for Adonis, Venus took the beautiful 
Adonis as her first mortal lover. They were long-time companions, 
with the goddess hunting alongside her lover. It is late morning and 
Adonis prepares to do hunt, what he loves best-he scorns love. (5) 
Venus has fallen in love (or lust) with him and approaches him, 
comparing him to a flower in beauty. Shakespeare's poem Venus 
struggles to create a poetic Eden out of the substance of Adonis' body 
and her own. he landscape of the poem only ever becomes Eden-like in 
the rhetoric of Venus.She tells him that he is the “field's chief flower' 
(8), and urges him to join her on a bank of flowers, an enchanted circle 
from which serpents and other vermin are banned. 


The pastoral setting on the primrose bank is ideal for the sexually 
charged analogies she creates. She bombards him with oxymorons 
involving hot ice, showers him with floral metaphors, launches into an 
extended variation on the old carpe diem theme, and cracks familiar 
puns on words such as harts and deer. V He protests she is immodest 
and he is ashamed. She warns him of the tale of Atalanta and 
Hippomenes to dissuade him from hunting dangerous animals but he 
disregards the warning and is killed by a boar. Adonis is a key figure 
in Rosicrucian doctrine, as he represents the Sun, while the Boar 
represents Winter. 


The first two stanzas of Venus and Adonis distinguish Shakespeare’s 
poem from other versions of the myth. Adonis the immature youth, 
who is ‘rose-cheeked’ like the breaking day, ‘loves’ to hunt but scorns 
the pursuit of love. Venus enters the poem ‘sick-thoughted’ with love, 
and hoists Adonis from the saddle of his horse. (43) He ‘laughs’ at the 
‘bold faced’ suit of Venus who is ‘sick-thoughted’ by his immaturity. 
She pushes him down and lies on the ground next to him and begins an 
elaborate series of arguments justifying his seduction. As the female 
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who appreciates that love and thought have their logical basis in the 
increase dynamic in Nature, (84) she initially asks only for a kiss, to 
which he seems to consent, but turns away as she approaches. (97) 
Venus tries with increasing desperation to entice Adonis into sex. 
Venus brags she has been wooed even by the god of war, who has been 
her captive (133) ... and emphasizes her beauty, how even the frail 
flowers support her weight, and doves draw her chariot through the sky. 

Shakespeare introduces ‘Nature’ in the second stanza of Venus’ 
opening speech. Nature provides the logical basis for the philosophy of 
the whole poem. It is the determining element in Shakespeare’s 
philosophy. Even a god such as Adonis is subject to Nature’s audit: 
‘Nature ... saith that the world hath ending with thy life.” When the 
female and male were divided in Nature (which is logically feminine), 
a ‘strife’ was engendered that could only be resolved either with the 
death of the male, Adonis, or, as argued in lines 157-174, through 
increase. 


Venus compares Adonis’ breath to “heavenly moisture’, a dew like 
the one God used to water the plants before he invented rain (62-6). 
And as the surrounding climate of the area changes, so we follow the 
emotional and sexual changes within Venus and Adonis. But the 
alternating weather conditions generated by the lovers' bodies grow 
steadily less moderate, passing from rain to parching heat and back 
again to rain in a bewildering flurry of changes. 

a metaphorical Paradise. Her cheeks become gardens (65), she 
assures him that ‘My beauty as the spring doth yearly grow' (141), and 
offers herself to him as a protective enclosure where he can shelter 
from the savage environment: “I'll be a park, and thou shalt be my 
deer:/ Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale' (231-2). 


(185) But Adonis spurns her impatiently, saying the sun burns his 
face. (259) He springs up to rejoin his horse, but (conveniently for and 
perhaps arranged by Venus) his stallion pursues a mare in heat, 
breaking its reins. The mare is coy, the stallion frustrated, but at last the 
two horses run off leaving Adonis stuck again with Venus. (344) She 
steals back toward him, kneeling before him. They have a war of looks, 
she trying to woo him with her eyes. She takes his hand and asks that 
he put himself in her place and be sympathetic with her needs. He 
repels her again irritably, (409) But he loves only hunting the boar. He 
has heard that love is a life in death. He wants her to release him. 


67 The Institute for the Quaternary Evolution in Shakespearean Thought: Play 
Commentaries. Roger Peters Copyright © 2001 
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(433) She appeals to his five senses through which she would love 
him, describing how she would appeal to each. 

(464) When he further disdains her with killing looks, she falls down 
and lies on the grass as if dead. He attempts to revive her and kisses 
her, after which she reopens her eyes. 

(494) She asks where she is, in earth or heaven? She wants to be 
kissed again. 

(523) He argues that if she truly loves him, she should respect his 
unripe age. 

(529) The sun has set and he wants to go. He offers to kiss her 
goodbye-they kiss, and he is drawn into her passionate embrace. 

(546) Still kissing, they fall together to the ground, sending her into 
gluttonous feeding and foraging on him, oblivious to all other concerns. 

(564) She takes all she can from him, though not sufficient to satisfy 
her desire. She is not deterred in her passion by his frown, since love 
breaks through all obstacles. 


She then plies him with kisses, and arguments, but nothing she does 
or says can rouse him to sexual desire. This he repudiates. 

Adonis' death and the hunt For all its desperation, the first section is 
energetic and hopeful, emphasizing Adonis' youth and Venus' 
constantly self-renewing flesh. The descriptions of love found here are 
wholly sexual and physically based, but there is a desperate strength in 
Venus' repeated attempts and persistence. However, at the center of the 
poem Adonis announces that he intends to hunt the boar the next day. 

By the mid-point of the poem, Adonis has announced his intention to 
go boar hunting the next morning. (580) She bids him farewell, and 
asks if they will meet the next day-but he intends to hunt the boar with 
his friends. She breaks into tears and draws him down on her belly. He 
still refuses to "manage her" though he has mounted her in this 
position. She has been unable to elicit a sexual response in him and he 
pulls away. 

(615) She continues to warn him about hunting the boar-the boar has 
no appreciation for his beauty. Does he not see her fear of his death? 
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(667) She prophecies his death in the hunt. He should hunt animals 
that run away, 

Venus tries to dissuade him, and get him to hunt more timid prey. 
The word "encounter" for Renaissance poets is said to be a synonym 
with "cope" and hence a pun on "copulation." Venus has in effect 
arranged for Adonis to be castrated by the boar, and after his death she 
gazes with rapt fascination upon 

the — wide wound that the boar had trenched 
In his soft flank whose wonted lily white 
With purple tears, that his wound wept, was drenched. 

This he ignores, and breaks away from her. She spends the rest of 
the night in lamentation, at dawn, she hears the sound of the hunt. Full 
of apprehension, she runs towards the noise, knowing that, as the sound 
comes from just one place, the hunters are confronting an animal that 
isn't running away. She comes upon the body of Adonis, fatally gored 
by the boar's tusks. In her horror and sorrow, the Goddess of Love 
pronounces a curse upon love: that it will always end badly, and those 
who love best (like her) will know most sorrow. This curse provides an 
aetiology, a myth of causation, explaining why love is inseparable from 
pain (this is characteristic of the form). 


(667) She prophecies his death in the hunt. He should hunt animals 
that run away, such as the hare (here she imagines how the hare will 
run). It is now dark night. His friends await him. 

(724) She concludes it is dark and cloudy because even Diana could 
not resist him and must in shame hide herself from him, thus obscuring 
the moon in darkness. 

(751) She wants him to be prodigal, not like the love-lacking vestals. 
The body is but a swallowing grave. But Adonis likes her less and less 
and is immune to her pleading. He says his heart is sleeping. in the 
forest, Venus speaks of fear, the fear of the boar and the terror of the 
hunted hare. Death, which has been a veiled presence throughout the 
first half, becomes the controlling factor of the second. Instead of 
urging Adonis to beget, Venus warns him that he will be murdering his 
own posterity if he fails to make love (757-60). 

(789) He hates not love generally but her indiscriminate lust, her 
cunning and deceitful attempts to seduce him. Her feeling is not true 
love but lust, and he contrasts these two feelings, expressing his shame. 

(811) He breaks away from her embrace and runs away in the night, 
led on by a shooting star. She runs after him a short ways. \ 
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Venus and Adonis, Sebastiano Ricci (1659-1734) 
Oil on canvas, 1705/6 


Venus' reaction to the loss of Adonis. 

(829) She beats her heart and wails. 

(854) The sun rises and she salutes the sun. 

(869) She hears the hunting hounds, and as she runs toward them, 
she hurries through the woods after the sound of Adonis' horn, her body 
is subjected to the intrusive gropings of bushes: Some catch her by the 
neck, some kiss her face, / Some twine about her thigh to make her stay 
(872-3). This attack on Venus' physical body, and her inability to stop it 
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renders her even more powerless, and her dominating sexuality is 
tured to frightened reserve as she searches for Adonis. Her efforts to 
entice Adonis through her pastoral metaphors have failed, even after 
she evidences her love through the tangible elements of Nature.she 
hears them at bay, having cornered an animal. She knows from the 
sound indicates it is not a gentle animal that has been cornered. 

(899) She spies the boar, whose mouth is frothy with blood. Then 
she finds the hounds, some injured, some howling. a stormy day, now 
wind, now rain, / Sighs dry her tears, wind makes them wet again' [965- 
6]), and her discovery of his body unleashes a climactic earthquake: 
~As when the wind imprison'd in the ground, / Struggling for passage, 
earth's foundation shakes' (1046-7). 

998) She talks as if to Death, saying she had but jested before about 
Adonis' death and asks Death's pardon for the jest. She hears a hunter's 
horn. 

(1029) Then she chances upon Adonis' bloodied body and turns her 
eyes away, then looks again on his body. The wide wound in his flank 
has drenched the flowers and grass, which seemed to bleed with him. 

(1064) She gazes steadfastly at him, her tears multiplying the images 
of him. At last, she cannot shed any more tears. She laments the 
treasure the world has lost-true beauty has died with him. She envisions 
the admiration or respect the animals had for him. 

(1121) She falls at his side and stains her face with his blood, looks 
into his empty eyes, takes his hand, whispers into his ear. 

(1135) She prophecies that "all love's pleasure shall not match his 
woe", that sorrow and jealousy, falseness and fraud, suspicion, war and 
dire events, and strife between father and son will hereafter attend love - 
"they that love best their loves shall not enjoy". giving final credit to 
Nature as a controlling and distinctively powerful force of both creation 
as well as destruction. The male boar who kills Adonis with a sexual 
thrust of his tusk is none other than Venus herself. Venus herself is 
nearly conscious of her identity with the boar - who is portrayed as 
having loved Adonis to death: 

... thus was Adonis slain: 

Throughout the poem, Venus is portrayed as a greedy eater at a 
sacrificial feast. Usually she is depicted as a ferocious bird of prey. 
Thus she kisses Adonis like an eagle; "gluttonlike she feeds," like a 
vulture; she flies "as falcons to the lure." She is like Diana the Huntress 
pursuing either Actaeon or her prey, and Adonis is like "a fleet-foot 
roe" chased down by her. He is fastened in her arms "as a bird lies 
tangled in a net." 

(1165) His body miraculously melts away and a purple flower 
checkered with white [the anemone], springs up. She picks it and 
compares its purple to blood, its scent to his breath, and its sap to his 
tears. She says she will have it dwell in her bosom where its father 
[Adonis] once lay, and she he storm breaks during Venus' search for 
the him (Like Venus' final prophecy bequeaths the same turbulent 
climate to future societies, whose sexual alliances will “bud, and be 
blasted in a breathing while’ (1141). will rock it and kiss it day and 
night. Nature attempts to replace what was lost, and gives reassurance 
to the suffering Venus by leaving her with a remembrance of Adonis in 
the form of a beautiful flower. 

(1190) Weary of the world, she has her silver doves convey her 
chariot away to Paphos for a period of seclusion.” 

The fate of Adonis, as well as such a wholly sexual creature such as 
Venus, and the understanding of love within the poem as primarily a 
sexual force, affirms the power that Shakespeare imbues Nature with in 
the fates of these two characters. Nature is both the sexual depiction of 
their desires as well as the defining force that destroys them both. 

Shakespeare's poem is seen as an 'epyllion', a minor epic of sexual 
love. Thomas Lodge had inaugurated the genre in his 'Glaucus and 
Scilla’ (1589). The main rival was Marlowe's unfinished Hero and 
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Leander. The myth tells how Cupid, while kissing his mother, Venus (= 
Aphrodite), happens to scratch her breast with an arrow protruding 
from his quiver. The next person whom Venus sees is Adonis. She 
immeditately falls in love with him, and leaves Mount Olympus to 
follow him in his pursuits: 

Though her wont has always been to take her ease in the shade, and 
to enhance her beauty by fostering it, now, over mountain ridges, 
through the woods, over rocky places set with thorns, she ranges with 
her garments girt up to her knees after the manner of Diana (= 
Artemis). She also cheers on the hounds and pursues those creatures 
which are safe to hunt, such as the headlong hares, or the stag with 
high-branching horns, or the timid doe; but from wild boars she keeps 
away. [1984, p. 103] 


Adonis and Venus, 1782 
Pyotr Ivanovich Sokolov 1753 — 1 May 1791 


Shakespeare developed this basic narrative into a poem of 1194 
lines. His chief innovation was to make Adonis refuse Venus’ offer of 
herself. 

Venus and Adonis is written in an incessantly clever manner. 
Venus's words to Adonis from line 229 onwards: 


ay 


"Fondling," she saith, "since I have hemm'd thee here 
Within the circuit of this ivory pale, 

I'll be a park, and thou shalt be my deer; 

Feed where thou wilt, on mountain or in dale: 

Graze on my lips; and if those hills be dry, 

Stray lower, where the pleasant fountains lie." 


were endlessly alluded to in the period. They are typical of the poem, 
in making the reader have the indecent thoughts, while remaining 
almost innocent: 'those hills' all too easily cease to mean her swelling 
lips, and turn into her breasts, so that the reader's imagination runs 
down her body, and the closing lines start to hint at cunnilingus. 

At line 505, Shakespeare rather daringly alludes to the perils of 1593. 
Venus coerces a kiss from Adonis, and to celebrate its sweetness, says 
of Adonis' lips: 


"Long may they kiss each other, for this cure! 
O, never let their crimson liveries wear! 

And as they last, their verdure still endure, 

To drive infection from the dangerous year! 
That the star-gazers, having writ on death, 
May say, the plague is banish'd by thy breath." 


In these lines, Adonis's sweet breath acts like the kind of herbal 
nosegays people used to carry around, to try to keep themselves from 
inhaling the miasma which they thought spread the plague. It is 
possible that contemporaries would have sensed, in reading the lines 
about Adonis's beautiful body despoiled by the boar, which has ripped 
open his groin, that the end of the poem invited them to consider the 
plague victims. The buboes of bubonic plague formed in the neck and 
the groin, and the victim died when they burst, agonisingly: love cannot 
save even the most beautiful from an ugly death. One day, Venus warns 
Adonis to beware of wild beasts, for "Neither youth nor beauty, nor the 
things which have moved Venus, move lions and bristling boars and 
the eyes and minds of wild beasts" (p. 103). But the boy's "manly 
courage would not brook advice" (p. 115). Once again, the myth 
reveals a male perspective. Adonis is the mortal; Venus, a goddess. 
Thus, her infatuation with him primarily represents a male experience 
of the feminine. The personification of sexual love has come down 
from Heaven, so enamoured with Adonis that she is prepared to dress 
herself as Artemis so as to be able to join him in his pursuits. In 
psychological terms, this means that the anima as sexual passion has 
emerged from unconsciousness. But, because the male subject is not 
ready to relate to this new element "as she is", he retains her in an 
Artemis-stage of development. The parallel with the story of Narcissus 
and Echo is obvious. Both Narcissus and Adonis avoid sexuality. 
Adonis refuses to commit himself to Venus, and the myth suggests that 
the price for evading such a relationship is death: He is an example 
from literature of what Jung called the extraverted intuition type. He 
abandons Sibyl because she no longer represents "romance" for him: 
"You have spoiled the romance of my life," he tells her (p. 87). Just as 
Venus warns Adonis against hunting lions and boars, so Sibyl warns 
Dorian against her brother: 

"Don't go away from me. I couldn't bear it. Oh! don't go away from 
me. My brother ... No; never mind. He didn't mean it. He was in jest ..." 
[p. 87] 

Adonis is that Venus behaves as if she were Diana (Artemis). Adonis 
prefers his familiar pursuits to the company of Venus. Hunting 
symbolizes a quest to understand one's instinctual nature, and Artemis 
is also a huntress. Thus one arrives at a paradoxical formula: because 
Adonis is not ready to "value" relationship as sexual union, he 
condemns himself to an eternal quest of self-discovery, whose 
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objective is the discovery of the "value" of sexuality. Adonis is 
punished because his Desire is not sufficiently developed to contain (= 
respond to) an image of Aphrodite. 


“Venus and Adonis.” 
Workshop of Titian. National Gallery, London. 


Titian's "Venus and Adonis’, a painting that could be taken to show 
Adonis refusing to join Venus in embraces. Titian painted the first 
version of Venus and Adonis as one of a series of eight mythological 
subjects, which he called poesie, or visual poems, created for King 
Philip If of Spain. More than thirty painted and engraved versions of 
this extremely popular theme survive today. Some canvases, such as 
this one, were painted by Titian himself. Others were produced by 
members of his workshop, and still others were the work of later 
copyists.But Shakespeare's plays already showed a liking for activist 
heroines The other innovation was a kind of observance of the 
‘Aristotelian’ unities: the action takes place in one location, lasts from 
morning till morning, and focuses on the two main characters. 


Venus, in her swan-drawn chariot, had not yet reached Cyprus, 
when she heard coming up through mid air the groans of her 
beloved, and turned her white-winged coursers back to earth. As 
she drew near and saw from on high his lifeless body bathed in 
blood, she alighted, and bending over it beat her breast and tore 
her hair. Reproaching the Fates, she said, "Yet theirs shall be 
but a partial triumph; memorials of my grief shall endure, and 
the spectacle of your death, my Adonis, and of my lamentation 
shall be annually renewed. Your blood shall be changed into a 
flower; that consolation none can envy me." Thus speaking, she 
sprinkled nectar on the blood; and as they mingled, bubbles rose 
as in a pool on which raindrops fall, and in an hour's time there 
sprang up a flower of bloody hue like that of a pomegranate. But 
it is short-lived. It is said the wind blows the blossoms open, 
and afterwards blows the petals away; so it is called Anemone, or 
wind Flower, from the cause which assists equally in its 
production and its decay 
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A cabinet piece attributed to Italian sculptor 
Francesco Fanelli (active 1605-1641), who worked 
in London for King Charles I (which reigned 1625- 
49): (c. 1632-41). 


The Rose, which in the ancient legend grew from the dead Adonis, 
became the reborn man, with a new personality or name. 


Shakespeare's Venus sees the last of her reluctant lover Adonis: 
With this he breaketh from the sweet embrace 

Of those fair arms which bound him to her breast 

And homeward through the dark laund [forest clearing] runs apace; 
Leaves Love upon her back, deeply distressed. 

Look how a bright star shooteth from the sky, 

So glides he in the night from Venus' eye 


Milton alludes to the story of Venus and Adonis in his Comus: 


"Beds of hyacinth and roses 

Where young Adonis oft reposes, 

Waxing well of his deep wound 

In slumber soft, and on the ground 

Sadly sits th'Assyrian queen." 

Milton alludes to the story of “Venus and Adonis” in his ‘““Comus,” and 
Lewis Morton expresses the spiritual meaning of the story in the 
following lines: 


But even in death, so strong is Love, 

I could not wholly die, and year by year, 

When the bright springtime comes, and the earth lives, 
Love opens those dread gates, and calls me forth 
Across the gulf.70 


70 “The Golden Age of Myth & Legend” by Thomas Bulfinch. Published 1993, 
Wordsworth Editions. pp. 59-61. ISBN 1853263079 
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And Morris also in Atalanta's Race: 


"There by his horn the Dryads well might know 
His thrust against the bear's heart had been true, 
And there Adonis bane his javelin slew" 


Death of Adonis 1764 
Anton Losenko 


“Glaucus and Scilla” 


“Having washed my body in fair baths, I came to steep- 
banked Himeras (in Sicily).” 
Aeschylus, Fragment 19 - Glaucus Pontios (from 
Scholiast on Pindar, “Pythian” 1.79). 


Glaucus, personifying the westward movement of culture, whose 
heroic cursus is no longer heroic, flees Greece in a state of frustration, 
and wanders aimlessly across the face of the world until he finds 
himself in the cool waters of the Thames. Britain is not the goal of this 
heroic peripeteia, nor a carefully planned prospect, but a place Glaucus 
just happens to chance upon. Indeed, the physical space covered by 
Glaucus and the narrator, in their various journeys in the poem, is 
reflected rhetorically in the classical topoi out of which the text is 
woven. The narrator self-consciously covers the proper ground, and 
runs through the clichés of classical learning so highly prized by his 
culture. 

To this tale Shakespeare was possibly indebted for the idea of 
“Venus and Adonis.” 
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Scylla Carving from Milos, fifth century BCE British Museum, 
London 


Thomas Lodge’s “Scillaes Metamorphosis, Enterlaced with the 
Unfortunate Love of Glaucus” (1589), more briefly known as “Glaucus 
and Scilla’ (reprinted with preface by S. W. Singer in 1819) diverges 
substantially from its source in Ovid.”! Scilla, was one of the children 
of Phorcys and either Hecate, Crataeis, Lamia or Ceto — where Scilla 
would also be known as one of the Phorcydes: the Hesperides, the 
Graeae, the Gorgons, Scilla herself, and other nymphs and monsters, 
mostly associated with the sea. Some sources, including Stesichorus 
cite her parents as Triton and Lamia. (Scilla in Greek is said to be for 
exquina, which in Latin we call violence. And what is violence but 
lust! Glaucus loves this lust, for Glaucus is Greek for one-eyed, 
whereby we call glaucoma. For anyone who loves debauchery is blind; 
and Glaucus, like Tiresias, is blinded because of a thirst located in his 
eyes. Fulgentius even gives a psychoanalytic etiology for glaucoma: a 
conflict the eye, the result of a competition between ego instincts and 
libido, produces a vegetative neurosis.) 

In the “Metamorphosis” the story begins with a beautiful maiden, the 
daughter of the River Crataeis, and favorite of the sea-green Nereids, 
rambling naked along the shore one day, whence Neptune’s son 
Glaucus spies her from the water ... pulling aside his rusty green beard 
and revealing Cupid’s arrow protruding from his chest, he looks up and 
sees Scilla on a rocky cliff and pronounces his love for her. 


“Glaucus and Scylla’ (1581) by Bartholomaéus Spranger (1546 - 
1611) 
Wien, Kunsthistorisches Museum Article-No.: 1006781 


"| Tf there is to be a metamorphosis of Glaucus, it will not therefore be of a 

merely physical nature. 

7 Google Book: “The Window of the Soul” by Robert Kugelmann. Published 
1983, Bucknell University Press. ISBN 0838750354 
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And when she had found a sheltered nook, laving her limbs in the 
clear water, the voyeur fell in love with her ... and showing himself on 
the surface, he spoke to her, saying such things as he thought most 
likely to win her to stay; alarmed by his strange shape, she turned to run 
immediately on sight of him and ran till she had gained a cliff 
overlooking the sea. Here she stopped and tured round to see whether 
it was a god or a sea-animal, and observed with wonder his shape and 
color. 


“Glaucus and Scylla” by Filippo Lauri (1623-94) 
Oil on canvas (26 x 18 cm; 10,4 x 7,1 inches): 


The ‘Trustees of the Weston Park Foundation Article-No.: 


WES67085, 


Glaucus, partly emerging from the water, and supporting himself 
against a rock, said, “Maiden, I am no monster, nor a sea-animal, but a 
god; and neither Proteus nor Triton ranks higher than IL Once I was a 
mortal, and followed the sea for a living; but now I belong wholly to 
it.” Then he told the story of his metamorphosis: he was originally 
mortal — a human fisherman living in the Boeotian city of Anthedon, 
who landed his catch on a strange, solitary stretch of land, a beautiful 
island in the river, uninhabited, and not used for pasturage of cattle, nor 
ever visited by any but he. On a sudden, the fishes, which had been 
laid on the grass, began to revive and move their fins as if they were in 
the water; and while he looked on astonished, they one and all “too 
seeward took theyr flight” (Golding 13.1096). 

He had discovered, albeit by accident, a magical herb which brought 
the fish he caught back to life. Curious, he decided to try eating the 
ever-living, imperishable grass which Cronus had sown. (Athen. vii. c. 
48; Claud. de Nupt. Mar. x. 158.) He tasted the divine herb that they 
had been lying on — cunningless — and it made him forsake land 
forever. Scarce had the juices of the plant reached his palate when he 
found himself agitated with a longing desire for the water: he could no 
longer restrain himself, and bidding farewell to earth, he plunged into 
the stream: where from the grassy shore Glaucus plunged beneath the 
waters that summoned him, sea-green already in face and hair. The 
society of sea quickly accepted him: he was well-received and 
graciously admitted among the deities of the sea to the honor of their 
society, learning from them the art of prophecy. They obtained the 
consent of Oceanus and Tethys, the sovereigns of the sea, that all that 
was mortal in him should be washed away. A hundred rivers poured 
their waters over him, causing him to grow dark blue fins instead of 
arms and a writhing fish’s tail instead of legs, so that he lost all sense of 
his former ‘manly’ nature and all consciousness. 

When he recovered, he found himself changed not only in form, but 
in mind as well. He now had a great grisly beard and his hair was sea- 
green, and trailed behind him on the water; his shoulders grew broad, 
and what had been thighs and legs assumed the form of a fish’s tail 
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(though some versions say he simply became a merman), forcing him 
to dwell forever in the sea: (Compare the Phoenician sea-god Dagon 
or, comparatively, Jonah — Oannes). A representation of Glaucus is 
described by Philostratus (Imag i. 15): he was seen as a man whose hair 
and beard were dripping with water, with bristly eye-brows, his breast 
covered with sea-weeds, and the lower part of the body ending in the 
tail of a fish. (For further descriptions of his appearance, see Nonn. 
Dionys. xiii. 73, Xxxv. 73, xxxix. 99; Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 318, 364; 
Stat. Silv. 111. 2, 36, Theb. vii. 335, &c.; Vell. Pat. ii. 83.) 
He concludes [ ] plaintively asking Scilla: 


But what avayleth mee 

This goodly shape, and of the Goddes of the sea 
too loved bee, 

Or for too be a God my self, if they delight not 
thee. 

(13.1124-6) 


Having told the story of his metamorphosis (via apotheosis) and of 
how he had been promoted to his present dignity, he added, “But what 
avails all this if it fails to move your heart?” He was going on in this 
strain but, in spite of this explanation, Scilla turned and hastened away 
without saying anything; and, in despair it occurred to Glaucus to 
consult the enchantress, Circe, daughter of Sol (Helios). Accordingly 
he repaired to her island, the same where afterwards Ulysses landed ... 


“Glaucus et Scylla” by Salvatore Rosa 


After mutual salutations, Glaucus asked Circe to make Scilla fall in 
love with him by means of herbs — transformation by herbs being a 
common theme in this part of Ovid’s “Metamorphosis” — saying, 
“Goddess, I entreat your pity; you alone can relieve the pain I suffer. 
The power of herbs I know as well as any one, for it is to them I owe 
my change of form — I love Scilla! I am ashamed to tell you how I 
have sued and promised to her, and how scornfully she has treated me 
... [beseech you to use your incantations, or potent herbs, if they are 
more prevailing, not to cure me of my love, for that I do not wish, but 
to make her share it and yield me a like return.” 

To which Circe, having fallen in love with Glaucus herself, she was 
not insensible to the attractions of the sea-green deity, and tries (in 
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vain) to win his heart with her most passionate and loving words, 
telling him to scorn Scilla and stay with her: “You had better pursue a 
willing object; you are worthy to be sought, instead of having to seek in 
vain. Be not diffident, know your own worth. I protest to you that 
even I, goddess though I be, and learned in the virtues of plants and 
spells, should not know how to refuse you. If she scorns you, scorn 
her; meet one who is ready to meet you half way, and thus make a due 
return to both at once.” 

But, to these words Glaucus replies, “Sooner trees would grow on 
the ocean floor and seaweed would grow on the highest mountain 
before I would stop loving Scilla, and her alone.” Circe was indignant, 
but she could not punish him, neither did she wish to do so, for she 
liked him too well; so she turned all her wrath against her rival, poor 
Scilla. She took plants of poisonous powers and mixed them together, 
with incantations and 
charms. Determined to seek revenge, she passed through the crowd of 
gamboling beasts, the victims of her art, and proceeded to the coast of 
Sicily, where Scilla lived. There was a little bay on the shore to which 
Scilla used to resort, in the heat of the day, to breathe the air of the sea, 
and to bathe in its waters. Here the goddess poured her poisonous 
some “jewce of venymed weedes” (14.64) into the water, and muttered 
over it incantations of mighty power. 

Scilla came as usual and plunged into the water up to her waist ... to 
her horror perceiving a brood of serpents and barking monsters 
surrounding her. At first she 
could not imagine they were a part of her; she tried to run from them, 
and to drive them away; but as she ran she carried them with her, and 
when she tried to touch her limbs, she found her hands touch only the 
yawning jaws of monsters. [ ] and her lower parts are transformed into 
six barking dogs: “Not else was there than cruell curres from belly 
downe to ground” (14.75), but her upper half remained intact. In this 
form she wreaked havoc for a while, until turned into stone, remaining 
rooted to the spot, becoming one half of the famous hazard. Totally 
appalled by the appearance of her body she hid herself away in a grotto 
on the straits of Messina. (The two sides of the strait are within an 
arrow’s range of each other, so close that sailors attempting to avoid 
Charybdis will pass too close to Scylla and vice versa. The phrase 
between Scylla and Charybdis has come to mean being in a state where 
one is between two dangers and moving away from one will cause you 
to be in danger from the other. Traditionally the aforementioned strait 
has been associated with the Strait of Messina between Italy and Sicily, 
but more recently this theory has been challenged, and the alternative 
location of Cape Skilla in northwest Greece has been suggested. ) 

Glaucus continued to pursue Scylla but to no avail. Her temper grew 
as ugly as her form, and she took pleasure in the monstrous dogs 
devouring unsuspecting mariners who steered to close to her cave and 
came within her grasp. Thus she destroyed six of the companions of 
Ulysses and tried to wreck the ships of Aeneas, till at last she was 
turned into a rock, and as such still continues to be a terror to mariners. 

Euripides wrote in his play “Orestes” that Glaucus was a son of 
Nereus and says that he assisted Menelaus on his homeward journey 
with good advice. It was believed that he commonly came to the 
rescue of divers of those who go down to the sea in storms, having once 
been one himself. 
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“Scylla et Glaucus” by Jacque Dumont. 


Aristotle states that Glaucus dwelt in Delos, where, in conjunction 
with the nymphs, he gave oracles; for his prophetic power was said by 
some to be even greater than that of Apollo, who is called his disciple 
in it. (Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 1310; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 753; Eustath. 
ad Hom. p. 271; Ov. Met. xiii. 904, &c.; Serv. ad. Virg. Georg. 1. 437, 
Aen. iii. 420, v. 832, vi. 36; Strab. p. 405.) His parentage is different in 
the different traditions, which are enumerated by Athenaeus; some 
called his father Copeus, others Polybus, the husband of Euboea, and 
others again Anthedon, the husband of Alcyone, or Poseidon. He was 
further said to have been a clever diver, to have built the ship Argo, and 
to have accompanied the Argonauts as their steersman. In the sea-fight 
of Jason against the Tyrrhenians, Glaucus alone remained unhurt; he 
sank to the bottom of the sea, where he was visible to none save to 
Jason. From this moment he became a marine deity, and was of service 
to the Argonauts.” 


73 Theoi Project. © 2000 - 2008, Aaron J. Atsma, New Zealand 
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“Glaucus and Scylla” by Laurent de La Hyre (c. 1640-44), French. 
Oil on canvas (57 1/2 x 46 1/2 in.): 84.PA.13 


Keats, in “Endymion,” has given a new version of the fate of 
“Glaucus and Scylla.” Glaucus consents to Circe’s blandishments for a 
season, till he by chance is witness to her transactions with her beasts. 
Disgusted with her treachery and cruelty, he tries to escape from her, 
but is taken and brought back; when with reproaches she banishes him, 
sentencing him to pass a thousand years in decrepitude and pain. He 
returns to the sea, and there finds the body of Scilla, whom the goddess 
has not transformed but drowned. Glaucus learns that his destiny is 
that, if he passes his thousand years in collecting all the bodies of 
drowned lovers, a youth beloved of the gods will appear and help him. 
Endymion fulfils this prophecy, and aids in restoring Glaucus to youth, 
and Scilla and all the drowned lovers to life.” 

The following is Glaucus’ account of his feelings after his ‘sea- 
change’: 


I plunged for life or death. To interknit 
One’s senses with so dense a breathing stuff 
Might seem a work of pain; so not enough 
Can I admire how crystal-smooth it felt, 

And buoyant round my limbs. At first I dwelt 
Whole days and days in sheer astonishment; 
Forgetful utterly of self-intent, 

Moving but with the mighty ebb and flow. 
Then like a new-fledged bird that first doth show 
His spreaded feathers to the morrow chill, 

I tried in fear the pinions of my will. 


™ Proserpine — Glaucus and Scylla: Chapter VII: Bulfinch (1796-1867): “Age of 
Fable: Vols. 1 & Il: Stories of Gods and Heroes.” 1913. Google Books: “The 
Classic Myths in English Literature and Art” by Charles Mills Gayley. 
Published 1991 Biblo & Tannen Publishers. p. 201 
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“Twas freedom! and at once I visited 
The ceaseless wonders of his ocean-bed ... 
Keats 


Summarizing and epitomizing the myth, Georg Sandys, concerning 
the perils of women, remarks: “Scylla represents a Virgin; who as long 
as chaste in thought, and in body unspotted, appears of an excellent 
beauty, attracting all eyes upon her, and wounding the gods themselves 
with affection. But once polluted with the sorceries of Circe; that is, 
having rendered her maiden honour to bee deflowered by bewitching 
pleasure, she is transformed into a horrid monster. And not so only, but 
endeavours to shipwracke others (such is the envy of infamous women) 
upon those ruinous rocks, and make them share in the same calamities.” 

Morton’s Scilla is in keeping (and more) with Thomas Lodge’s 
popular 1590 epyllion (“a little epic about love’) [ | producing 
‘frivolous’ and ‘decadently Italianate’ poetic reactions against 
Petrarchan and neo-Christian versions of Scilla’s story (such as in 
“Ovide Moralise”). [ ] It is notable also that while in Lodge’s telling, 
Scilla sits at first coyly displaying her attractions to a gathered 
company, in Morton’s she sits grieving and impassive, sick and silent 
except perhaps for her ‘plaint’ taken up by others. Her emotions are 
the first things told of her; they originate in independent events before 
the speakers arrival; and her silence speaks, because we 
revelers/readers know the stories of Scilla (and Niobe). In Lodge’s 
poem, the transformation of Glaucus from human to sea god is never 
remarked upon, and Tethys is his mother. Circe is entirely removed 
from the tale; instead of Glaucus imploring Circe for aid, Glaucus’ 
mother intervenes, pleading with Venus and Cupid to make Scilla fall 
in love with her son. This is accomplished, and now Glaucus is given 
the chance to reciprocate and reject Scilla, having been cured of his 
love by Cupid. Scilla flees in anguish and, followed by a whole crowd 
of onlookers, seeks refuge on the shores of Sicillia. Allegorical figures 
of Furie, Rage, Wan-hope, Despaire, and Woe, appear by her side as 
Scilla is metamorphosed into a rock. 

As we have noted, the removal of Circe from the poem 
means that it is Tethys, rather than Glaucus himself, who intervenes to 
affect his liberation and transformation. The resolution involves two 
phases. First Glaucus is cured by Cupid: 


from his bowe a furious dart hee sent 
Into that wounde which he had made before: 
That like Achilles sword became the teint 
To cure the wound that it had caru’d before: 
And sodeinly the Sea-god started vp: 
Reuiude, relieued, and free from Fancies cup. 
(91.1-6) 


Thus cured, epic masculinity infuses Glaucus with activity and quells 
his windy rhetoric. The generic cure is both sudden and hilariously 
phallic: “all aloft he shakes his bushie creast” (92.4), evoking the 
Ovidian eroticism of the flowers who earlier tried to tempt the nymphs. 
The narrator feels a “‘sodein joy” (94.6) within his heart, suggesting that 
he too has been too some degree transformed. [ ] Glaucus rarely speaks 
for the remainder of the poem ... but, soon after his transformation, 
Scilla “coielie vaunst hir creast in open sight” (95.3); her mobility, 
exhibitionist ‘crest-vaunting,’ and her “lawless heart” (97.6), all place 
her outside the realm of femininity. Cupid rectifies this by making her 
fall in love with Glaucus ... and the role of the ridiculous Petrarchan 
lover is transferred from Glaucus to Scilla: 


Oh kisse no more kind Nimph, he likes no kindness, 
Loue sleepes in him, to flame within thy brest, 


7> Google Books: “New English Canaan” by Thomas Morton, pp. 203-04. 
Published 2000, Digital Scanning Inc ISBN 1582181500 
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Cleer’d are his eies, where thine are clad with blindness; 
Free’d be his thoughts, where thine must taste vnrest. 
(103.1-4) 


It is now Glaucus who scorns and disdains the ‘Petrarchan’ mistress, 
and Scilla becomes the wooer, the pursuer, the weeper, and the fainter. 
Woman as pursuer is, of course, inherently ridiculous, a continuation of 
the inappropriateness connected earlier with Glaucus’ physical 
grotesqueness [ ] making plain that Petrarchan desire is inherently 
womanish. 

Petrarchan desire, as characterized in the classical story of “Glaucus 
and Scilla,” is largely by disproportion, (and framed by another story of 
unrequited undergraduate love — Galatea the Ivory Maiden). The first 
stanza opens with the narrator, characterized as a hapless youth 
“Walking alone (all onely full of griefe) / Within a thicket nere to Isis 
floud,” sits and sorrows under a weeping-willow tree; he is surprised by 
the appearance of the sea-god Glaucus from the waters of the Thames, 
whom sits and rests his head upon the poet’s “‘faintfull knee” (stanza 3) 
and dries his cheeks for him. This is literalized in the physical comedy 
of the grotesque sea-god posing as a melancholic youth, sighing, 
weeping, and, several times, fainting. Some version of the line, “so 
yong, so louely, fresh and faire” (75.4) is applied to him several times 
(35.4; 75.2), always inappropriately. 

Glaucus’ rhetoric is marked by excess, and especially by water. He 
is forever weeping at his own grandiloquence, and hearing his tale “the 
rockes will weepe whole springs to marke our losse” (19.3). “The aire 
from the Sea such streaming showres shall borrow / As earth to bear the 
brunt shall not be able” (29.3-4); his “moanings are like water drops” 
(60:1); Glaucus weeps (8, 56, 60, 68, 78); Tethys weeps (2, 77, 80); 
shepherds weep (20); the nymphs weep (20, 35, 71, 80); the narrator 
weeps (1-3, 72, 73). All the precedents that Glaucus gives for his 
situation are feminine: Venus (21-3), Angelica (24-6), and Lucina (27) 
— all of whom are pictured weeping. 

Glaucus, in an exchange of tales of woe, speaks [ ] of the 
passing time of youthful naiveté: 


With secret eye looke on the earth a while, 
Regard the changes Nature forceth there; 
Behold the heavens, whose course all sence beguile; 
Respect thy selfe, and thou shalt find it cleere, 
That infant-like thou art become a youth, 
And youth forespent a wretched age ensu’th. 
(6.1-6) 


Here as elsewhere, youth is figured as a potentially dangerous time 
of metamorphosis. On the point of turning into a “wretched age,” the 
narrator’s youth provides the setting for the story of “Glaucus and 
Scilla’: at the very moment that Glaucus establishes the narrator’s 
present youthfulness, he looks both backwards and forwards, as if other 
states and other times are implicit in the present moment. Lodge’s 
epyllion re-enacts the moment when youth and youthful poetry are 
tured into something else and, in the last stanza of the poem, a 
different sort of poetry is envisaged: 


At last he [Glaucus] left me, where at first he found me, 
Willing me let the world and the ladies knowe, 

Of Scilla’s pride, and then by oath he bound me 

To write no more, of that whence dooth shame grow; 
Or tie my pen to Pennie-knaves delight, 

But live with fame, and so for fame to wright. 


() 


At the moment that he invokes the more conventional modes of self- 
justification by committing himself to a famous future, the text draws 
attention to itself as a source of shame, “To write no more, of that 
which shame doth grow.” This shame is not hidden away, but 
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preserved by publication, and re-enacted in each subsequent act of 
reading. Book XIII of Ovid’s “Metamorphosis,” which contains the 
story of “Glaucus and Scilla,” actually starts with the narrative of “The 
Fall of Troy.” From the tragedy of the Trojan women, Ovid moves into 
an account of AZneas’ flight from Troy, and when AZneas gets to Sicily, 
Ovid diverts attention away from the epic Virgilian narrative into the 
story of Scilla, complicating matters still further by inserting Galatea’s 
story into Scilla’s narrative. In Ovid, the story of “Glaucus and Scilla” 
is a diversion from epic, and Lodge capitalizes on this unexpected 
movement by offering the epyllion which is alternative to pastoral. (In 
the archetypical Virgilian career, the pastoral marks the debut of the 
epic poet.)”° 

Glaucus’ transformation from a spurned lover bemoaning 
rejection by his cruel mistress, to the disdainful and triumphant lover at 
the end, who cruelly delights in his former mistress’ transformation, 
like many of the epyllia that follow, traces out a certain process often 
figured as maturation, whereby a youth who is initially associated with 
a Petrarchan script of desire triumphs over it. [ ] Glaucus’ initial 
posturing (as well as the narrator’s) is in many ways a parody of 
contemporary Petrarchanisms: the young man besotted with the cruel 
mistress, moaning over love’s loss, writing songs and blazes idolizing 
and idealizing her — suggesting that such a relationship to one’s 
mistress is the product of immaturity, and part of the maturation 
process involves rejecting a fruitless enslavement to desire. The 
narrator of Marston’s epyllion, “The Metamorphosis of Pygmallion’s 
Image,” for example, remarks that: 


I oft have smil’d to see the foolery 
Of some sweet Youths, who seriously protest 
That Loue respects not actual Luxury, 


And therefore Ladies thinke that they neer loue you 
Who doe not vnto more than kissing moue you. 
(19:1-3; 20:5-6) 


We will see this transformation taking place in Glaucus, as he moves 
from one scheme of desire to another. 

The contrast between Petrarchan and Ovidian eroticism is 
made early in the poem. The initial period of communal moaning and 
weeping between the poets, whether it is Chaucer, Dante, or even a 
rowdy cowboy and a dying cow hand ... and the sea-god is interrupted 
by the “sweet melodious noyse of musicke” that accompanies the 
arrival of river nymphs (9:2) — or, the flash girls. They too trade stories 
of ‘loue,’ but these stories are Ovidian rather than Petrarchan, tales of 
the cruelty of desire (rather than the cruelty of women) and full of 
punning stories of pricks in bushes and in “Ladies bosomes” (15:6). 
The natural world responds in kind to their advance: “The waterie 
world to touch their teates doo tremble” (10:6), and the flowers seem to 
recall their former human states and grow erect: 


The flowres themselues when as the Nimphes gan bowe, 
Gan vaile their crestes in honour of their names: 
And smiled their sweet and woed with so much glee, 
As if they said, sweet Nimph come gather mee. 
(17:3-6) 


Like Penelope patiently awaiting Odysseus’ return (from Ilium), 
Scilla’s seaside refusals of many suitors’ advances were not a reason to 
punish her: Scilla went her way with her less fortunate friend Galatea 
noting that “at least the men who seek your love are not ruthless ... and 
you can refuse them as you do, with impunity” (305). Scilla’s own 
interests and ‘interiority’ consisted mainly of enjoying her own natural 


76 Google Books: “Redefining Elizabethan Literature” by Georgia E. Brown, pp. 
121-22. Published 2004, Cambridge University Press. ISBN 0521831237 
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surroundings, and Ovid gave us this uncomplicated life as neither 
idyllic nor doomed. It simply went on, until Glaucus sought out 
sorceress Circe for a love-charm. 

In Ovid, as in later times, the central figure symbolizing 
metamorphosis as degeneration is the enchantress Circe. Circe herself, 
though, fell in love with Glaucus and, when refused, she made Scilla 
‘monstrous’ by poisoning her favorite tidal pool. This created a circle 
of fierce ‘dogs’ about Scilla’s lower abdomen — “the stretch-marks 
associated with having delivered a child.” And she, in anger of her 
own, became a danger to passing sailors such as Odyssey’s crew. At 
last, for her attacks on sailors nonetheless drawn to her, Scilla was 
transformed into a great stone land-form by the sea. 


i 


“The Scylla Monster attacking the ship of Odysseus” 


The Polyphemos Group [ | was inside a grotto (spelunca) 
forming the summer dining hall from a villa of Tiberius, in 
Sperlonga, Italy. In the entrance there was another group of 
Odysseus with his ship and the Scylla monster. 


With respectable feelings of her own, Scilla was a redoubtable 
woman, victimized by others’ needs and problems: she quick became 
dangerous in her affiliation with ‘fierce’ animals, yet irresistible to 
those neophyte sailors who all wanted something from her — the 
metaphor matches encounters in the region, increasingly characterized 
by violence, kidnap and ‘poisonous’ liquors and disease. Scilla, the 
beloved of Glaucus, who is killed by Circe and brought to life again by 
liberating magic, represents the theme of the deliverance of the bride 
from the lower world [ ] the theme of the failure of ascent is included in 
the fourth book of “Endymion” ... and the most famous myth of such a 
failure is the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. 


The mitre on the head of the goddess Cybele is striking similarity to the 
‘fish head' of the God Dagon. The Great Goddess of Asia Minor is the 
oldest true Goddess known, predating the Goddesses of the Sumerian 
and Egyptians by at least 5,000 years. Cybele was worshipped in Rome 
and was also called the "Magna Mater", or the great queen mother 
goddess, which evolved into Catholic Mariology.77 


7 www.crystalinks.com/amphibiousgods.html 
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Dagon was the god of the Philistines. The idol was represented in the 
combination of both man and fish. The name 'Dagon' is derived from 
‘dag' which means ‘fish’. Although there was a deep affection from 
Dagon's worshippers to their deity, the symbol of a fish in human form 
was really meant to represent fertility and the vivifying powers of 
nature and reproduction. His name is a lot like 'Dogon'. 

Nereus 


: ba , 
Nereus was an ancient sea god with prophetic powers and the ability to 
change his shape. Nereus mated with one of the Oceanids (Doris) and 
became the father of fifty daughters called Nereids [nee're-idz]; three of 
these are important: Thetis [thee'tis], Galatea [gal-a-tee'a], and 
Amphitrite [am-fi-treye'tee]. Nereids are beautiful and often, but not 
always, depicted as mermaids; and usually they can shange their shape. 


Oannes 


The Repulsive or Repellent Ones - a demon - the fish-men who the 
Babylonians said brought them civilization. The first and most famous 
was called Oannes or Oe, who was thought to have come from a 'great 
egg'. This one during the day stayed on the surface among people, but 
for all the night he had to go into the sea. He, with other similar beings 
called Annedotus, is the creator of the Babylonian civilization 

(Berosso). Later Oannes will become the Fish-God for the Philistines. 


“Orpheus and Eurydice” 


Ovid tells us that after Eurydice’s death, Orpheus repulses all 
advances from women and preferred to tender his affections on “boys 
whom the gods have loved, and girls who, seized with unlawful 
passion, have paid the penalty for their amorous desires.” And, indeed 
he was the first to introduce this custom among the peoples of Thrace. 
The first of these girls were sisters, the Propoetides, who denied the 
divinity of Venus and became the first prostitutes. Pygmalion, in turn, 
so loathed the wicked Propoetides that he rejected all human women 
for an eidolon — Galatea the Ivory Maiden — which mothered unto him 
Cinyras, whose daughter Myrrha, spurred on by the fates, or furies, not 
Cupid, develops and consummates — with the aid of her old nurse — 
incestuous love for her father. She is turned into a tree, and born of the 
tree, the child of this unlawful union is Adonis — a reminder that not 
even Venus herself is exempt from arbitrary até of Eros: 


“Galatea the Ivory Maiden” 


Pygmalion 7 
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PYGMALION saw so much to blame in women that he came at last to 
abhor the sex, and resolved to live unmarried. He was a sculptor, and had 
made with wonderful skill a statue of ivory, so beautiful that no living 
woman came anywhere near it. It was indeed the perfect semblance of a 
maiden that seemed to be alive, and only prevented from moving by 
modesty. His art was so perfect that it concealed itself and its product 
looked like the workmanship of nature. Pygmalion admired his own work, 
and at last fell in love with the counterfeit creation. Oftentimes he laid his 
hand upon it as if to assure himself whether it were living or not, and could 
not even then believe that it was only ivory. He caressed it, and gave it 
presents such as young girls love,- bright shells and polished stones, little 
birds and flowers of various hues, beads and amber. He put raiment on its 
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“Leda and the Swan” 


Cornelis Bos (Netherlandish, Hertogenbosch ca. 1510?—before 
1566 Groningen) 

after Michelangelo, drawing, Leda and the Swan 

1544-66 

Engraving - sheet: 11 7/8 x 16 1/4 in. (30.2 x 41.3 cm) 


limbs, and jewels on its fingers, and a necklace about its neck. To the ears 
he hung earrings, and strings of pearls upon the breast. Her dress became 
her, and she looked not less charming than when unattired. He laid her on a 
couch spread with cloths of Tyrian dye, and called her his wife, and put her 
head upon a pillow of the softest feathers, as if she could enjoy their 
softness. 


The festival of Venus was at hand- a festival celebrated with great pomp at 
Cyprus. Victims were offered, the altars smoked, and the odour of incense 
filled the air. When Pygmalion had performed his part in the solemnities, he 
stood before the altar and timidly said, "Ye gods, who can do all things, 
give me, I pray you, for my wife"- he dared not say "my ivory virgin," but 
said instead- "one like my ivory virgin." Venus, who was present at the 
festival, heard him and knew the thought he would have uttered; and as an 
omen of her favour, caused the flame on the altar to shoot up thrice in a 
fiery point into the air. When he returned home, he went to see his statue, 
and leaning over the couch, gave a kiss to the mouth. It seemed to be warm. 
He pressed its lips again, he laid his hand upon the limbs; the ivory felt soft 
to his touch and yielded to his fingers like the wax of Hymettus. While he 
stands astonished and glad, though doubting, and fears he may be mistaken, 
again and again with a lover's ardour he touches the object of his hopes. It 
was indeed alive! The veins when pressed yielded to the finger and again 
resumed their roundness. Then at last the votary of Venus found words to 
thank the goddess, and pressed his lips upon lips as real as his own. The 
virgin felt the kisses and blushed, and opening her timid eyes to the light, 
fixed them at the same moment on her lover. Venus blessed the nuptials she 
had formed, and from this union Paphos was born, from whom the city, 
sacred to Venus, received its name. 


Schiller, in his poem the "Ideals," applies this tale of Pygmalion to the love 
of nature in a youthful heart. 
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Regressions from reality are toward childhood and infantile states, 
invested with the prerogatives of children: to the child many things are 
obtainable, and by very simple means that the adult cannot command. 
One of the worst ‘blindnesses’ of youth, though, is the heedlessness of 
death, the baseless feeling of assured life and well-being in the future; 
hence the young and handsome cowboy (of this ‘lamentation’) lay cut 
down in his bloom, dying; shot by ‘a sneaky bottom-dealing gambler 
and his dirty slut whore — Bad Fortune ... and left alone in cold 
growing darkness’ — the pain-filled chill of lonely death — ‘and shall 
never see morning again.’ 

“O wish could I— O wish could I to my childhood return once again! 
O wish could I to my childhood, return and never leave ...” the dying 
cow hand complains lividly. 


“Hyt dyde myn herte so much woo.” 
Chaucer, “Duchess,” 713. 


And, as Chaucer, the poet, had won the Man in Black’s confidence, 
so too, in “The Dying Cow Hand’s Lamentation,” the lyricism of the 
sorrower, now recalls acts as a kind of balm. The dying process enters 
its final stages: there are two different dynamics at work: the physic 
aspects begin the process of shutting down and ending the physical 
system’s functioning — compare ‘H.A.L.’ in Isaac Asimov’s “200/, A 
Space Odyssey.” The other dynamic is emphatic: an emotional and 
mental release as the spirit follows its own priorities and peaceful 
resolution is reached. The incarnate higher principle in man’s nature, 
the sublimation of matter and its evolutive motion is secured with 
quintessence, as in the allegory of the ‘Chariot’ — a youth clad in 
cuirass, Jung’s persona, an archetypical warrior bearing a scepter, 
riding a chariot with ‘red wheels,’ as in Ezekiel’s vision of ‘whirlwinds 
of fire,’ in stark contrast to the heavenly blue ‘pallium’ covering it, a 
defense against the baser forces of life: the absolute and the relative. In 
the Thoth deck the canopy of the Chariot is the blue of the feminine 
Sephirah, Binah. The pillars are the four pillars of the universe. The 
scarlet wheels are fiery creative energy. The Chariot is pulled by four 
sphinxes (the four Cherubs). The charioteer wears amber-colored 
armor and he holds a Holy Grail of amethyst. On his head is a crab, 
and on his armor are ten stars. 


Venus approaches on a chariot drawn by swans 


Apollo, his chariot drawn by a white swan and a monstrous griffin, 
returns to Delphi from the eternally bright Hyperborean lands, bringing 
with him good weather. In the Tarocca, the ‘Chariot’ is drawn by a 
pair of two-headed amphisbaena, symbolizing the hostile forces which 
one must subjugate in order to go forward — (in the same way two 
serpents balance each other in the caduceus): 


And, according to later Greek mythology, the Lord of the Sky, Zeus, 
took the form of a swan, seduced, and copulated with Leda, the Queen 
of Sparta ... embracing her on the back of her husband, Tyndareus, the 
King of Sparta; the king despaired at her infidelity, (yet, beneath him 
was his own mistress, his anima). Leda laid two eggs, from which 
children were born — two sets of twins: two mortal children, Castor and 
Clytemnestra — later the wife of Agamemnon, commander of the Greek 
forces in the Trojan war, upon his return she and her lover killed him 
while he was bathing”? — and two immortal children, Pollux and Helen 
— also said to be the daughter of Nemesis. 


79 Cf., Marat. 
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“Have you any idea of what a man must endure 
who leads such a life? No, you cannot. No one can 
unless he lives it for himself.” 

Frank James 


Furthermore, in a drawing of “Leda and the Swan” by Leonardo da 
Vinci (circa 1504 C.E.), as in the common practice pertaining to works 
on Greek mythology, Leda is naked, holding the swan around the neck, 
caressing it, close to its head. Both figures are serpentine, natural; she 
is smiling, and the swan appears to be trying to kiss her. 


His despair came back full circle to sorrow after a time of meditation 
on the lady’s virtue ... 


“The beauty of Charity,®° wisdom, innocence — 
an innocent soul without a spot, 
a crown without a jewel, a phoenix.” 

Chaucer, “Duchess” 1152-5. 


Agostino Carracci (1557 - 1602), Ovide et Corine (his lover from the 
Amores) 


Speculations as to Corinna's real identity are many, if indeed she lived 
at all. It has been argued that she is a poetic construct copying the 
puella-archetype from other works in the love elegy genre. The name 
Corinna may have been a typically Ovidian pun based on the Greek 
word for "maiden", "kore". 

Though most of this book is rather tongue-in-cheek, some people didn't 
take it that way and this could be the reason or part of the reason why 
Ovid was banished from Rome. However, his banishment probably has 
more to do with the Ars Amatoria, written later, which offended 


80 The Colorado preacher who presided over Bob Ford’s funeral, unable to think 
of anything good to say about him, said: “Charity covereth a multitude of 
sins.” 
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Augustus. There is also a connection between Ovid and Augustus' 
daughter, Julia, who was also exiled. 


The Amores is a poetic first person account of the poetic persona's love 
affair with an unattainable higher class girl, Corinna. The plot is linear, 
with a few artistic digressions such as an elegy on the death of Tibullus. 
Book 1 

1.1 - The poet announces that love will be his theme. 

1.2 - He admits defeat to Cupid. 

1.3 - He addresses his lover for the first time and lists his good 
qualities, 

1.4 - He attends a dinner party; the poem is mostly a list of secret 
instructions to his lover, who is also attending the party along with her 
husband. 

1.5 - He describes a visit Corinna, here named for the first time, makes 
to his rooms. 

1.6 - He begs the doorkeeper to let him into the house to see his love. 
1.7 - He hits his lover and is remorseful. 

1.8 - Mostly a monologue from Dipsas, a tipsy procurer, to a young 
lady about how to deceive rich men. This is the longest poem in the 
book. 

1.9 - The poet compares lovers with soldiers. 

1.10 - He complains that his mistress is demanding material gifts, 
instead of the gift of poetry. 

1.11 - He asks Corinna's maid to take a message to her. 

1.12 - The poet responds angrily when Corinna cannot visit. 

1.13 - He addresses the dawn and asks it to wait, so he can stay longer 
with his mistress. 

1.14 - He mocks Corinna for ruining her hair by dyeing it. 

1.15 - The book ends with Ovid writing of the famous poets of the past, 
and claiming his name will be among them. 

The book has a ring arrangement, with the first and last poems 
concerning poetry itself, and 1.2 and 1.9 both contain developed 
military metaphors. 

Book 2 

2.1: The poet describes the sort of audience that he desires. 

2.2: The poet asks Bagoas, a woman's servant, to help him gain access 
to his mistress. 

2.3: The poet addresses a eunuch (probably Bagoas from 2.2) who is 
preventing him from seeing a woman. 

2.4: The poet describes his love for women of all sorts. 

2.5: The poet addresses his lover, whom he has seen being unfaithful at 
a dinner party. 

2.6: The poet mourns the death of Corinna's parrot. 

2.7: The poet defends himself to his mistress, who is accusing him of 
sleeping with her handmaiden Cypassis. 

2.8: The poet addresses Cypassis, asking her to keep their affair a secret 
from her mistress. 

2.9a: The poet rebukes Cupid for causing him so much pain in love. 
2.9b: The poet professes his addiction to love. 

2.10: The poet relates how he loves two girls at once, in spite of 
Graecinus' assertion that it was impossible. 

2.13: The poet prays to the gods about Corinna's abortion. 

2.14: The poet condemns the act of abortion. 

Book 3 

3.1 

3.2 - Ovid woos a girl at the races, despite perhaps only just having met 
her. Ovid seems to be very desperate - as shown by quickly making his 
move. The reader is left unsure whether his advances were truly 
accepted or whether Ovid (chooses to?) misinterpret the girl's 
rejections. 

3.3 

3.4 - Ovid tries to persuade a man to let him have sex with his wife. 
3.5 - Ovid has a dream about a white cow that has a black mark. The 
dream symbolises an adulterous woman who now has been forever 
stained by the mark of adultery. 
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3.6 

Buh 

3.8 

3.9 

3.10 

3.11 

3.12 

3.13 

3.14 - Ovid instructs his partner to not tell him about her affairs. 
Instead, although he knows he cannot keep her to himself, he wants her 
to deceive him so that he can pretend not to notice. 

3.15 - Ovid bids farewell to love elegy. 


Messalina working in a brothel: etching by Agostino Carracci, late 16th century 


Valeria Messalina, sometimes spelled Messallina, (c. 17/20-48) 
matried the Roman Emperor Claudius. She was a paternal cousin of the 
Emperor Nero, a second-cousin of the Emperor Caligula, and a great- 
grandniece of the Emperor Augustus. A powerful and influential 
woman with a reputation for promiscuity, she allegedly conspired 
against her husband and was executed on the discovery of the plot. Her 
notorious reputation arguably results from political bias 

With her accession to power, Messalina enters history with a reputation 
as ruthless, predatory and sexually insatiable. Her husband is 
represented as easily led by her and unconscious of her many 
adulteries. In 48 AD, he went away on a trip and was informed when he 
returned that Messalina had gone so far as to marry her latest lover, 
Senator Gaius Silius. While many would have ordered her death, the 
Emperor offered her another chance. Seeing that as weakness, one of 
his head officers went behind the Emperor's back and ordered 
Messalina's death. Upon hearing the news, the Emperor did not react 
and simply asked for another chalice of wine. The Roman Senate then 
ordered a damnatio memoriae so that Messalina's name would be 
removed from all public and private places and all statues of her would 
be taken down. 


Accusations of sexual excess were a tried and tested smear tactic and 
the result of ‘politically motivated hostility’. Two accounts especially 
have added to her notoriety. One is the story of her all-night sex 
competition with a prostitute in Book X of Pliny the Elder's Natural 
History, according to which the competition lasted for 24 hours and 
Messalina won with a score of 25 partners. The poet Juvenal gives an 
equally well known description in his sixth satire of how the Empress 
used to work clandestinely all night in a brothel under the name of the 
She-Wolf. He also alludes to the story of how she compelled Gaius 
Silius to divorce his wife and marry her in his Satire X. 


Insomuch as ‘Justice,’ or Astrea, holds a pair of scales — related to 
the Vagina, labia, or ovaries — in one hand, harmonious with Libra; in 
her other hand, she wields a sword — an obvious phallic reference — 
symbolic of the psychic decisiveness of the ‘Word of God.’ The 
‘Adjuster,’ she represents the law of cause and effect; those natural 
forces which seek a balance or moderation in all things. (/n the Thoth 
deck, she is the feminine complement of the Fool, a young and slender 
woman; poised on her toes and crowned with the feathers of Ma’at, the 
goddess of justice; on her forehead is the Uraeus serpent. She is 
wrapped in a Cloak of Mystery.) 

It is not-so-much external justice or social legality, which is inferred, 
as inner judgment which sets in motion the entire psychic (or 
psychosomatic) mechanism involved in determining guilt — or 
innocence. Her strict ‘code of behaviour’ judging sin as intrinsically 
indistinct from punishment. 


See Agostino Carracci's erotic engravings 


https://commons. wikimedia.org/wiki/Agostino_Carracci's_erotic_engra 
vings 


Dialogue Between a Priest and a Dying Man 
(1782) Marquis de Sade (1740 - 1814) 
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#.) ‘Death and the Maiden.’ 


The dying cow hand complains of having no maiden to send for love 
to share a departing kiss; no memory to hold onto to give his life some 
worth; no last letter from an endeared lover begging him to, “O, please, 
come home.” 


Carlo Dolci (Italian, 1616-86). Salome with the Head of St John the Baptist, ca. 
1665-70. Oil on canvas. 


Judith slaying Holofernes by Artemisia Gentileschi, 1614-18 


Hero and Leander 


And, in contrast to “The Bard of Armaugh,” the dying cow hand 
remorses: “When Death in cold arms doth embrace and lull me to sleep, 
it’s by the side of my sweet Rosie that [ll eternally rest in peace.” 
Now, Morpheus, in the “Metamorphosis of Alcyone,” naked and pale as 
death, with his hair heavy and beard dripping salt sea water, his eyes 
flowing tears, comes to Alcyone while she sleeps; speaking with Ceyx’ 
voice, he says, “Dear sad wife [ ] I am dead, beyond your hopes and 
mine. Nor am I rumour’s image, half truth, half lies, but naked as you 
see me. O Alcyone, always weep for me!” 

Morpheus vanishes. “O, wait for me,” the sleeping Alcyone moans. 
“Where have you gone?” She tells her nurse, “I saw him. He was a 
ghost; his face less bright than what it used to be — too ghostly pale!” 
(And we are once again reminded of the old Irish harper’s longing to be 
reunited, reconciled, with his one true love — Kathleen.) 

“Tf not entombed with you, if my remains, my poor bones and dust, 
are not to lie with yours, our names shall be as one name written on a 
door of stone.” Alcyone’s voice is lost in sobs. By this time it was 
morning.®! 


81 Ovid. Cf., “Bulfinch’s Mythology”: The Age of Fable: Chapter IX: Ceyx and 
Halcyone: or, the Halcyon Birds. 

The story of Alcyone and Ceyx is very touching and portrays the love that 
triumphs over tragedy. This young couple was so much in love that neither 
the gods nor death could set them apart. Alcyone followed her husband to the 
other life and did so with her free will. According to the legend, for tow 
weeks every January, Aeolus, father of Alcyone, calms down the winds and 
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“Ceyx and Alcyone” 
Jean-Michel Moreau "le Jeune" (1741 - 1814) 


Showing arrogance to the gods. 


The lovely Alcyone was the daughter of Aeolus, the Greek god of 
the wind, and her mother was either Enarete or Aegiale. She was the 
devoted wife of Ceyx, King of Trachis, in central Greece. Ceyx ruled 
his kingdom with justice and in peace. Alcyone and Ceyx were 
admired by gods and mortals alike for their great physical beauty, as 


the waves so that Alcyone, in the form of a kingfisher bird, can safely make 
her nest on the beach and lay her eggs. Hence, the term “halcyon days” 
comes to signify a period of great peace and calm. 
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well as the profound love they had for each other. They were so happy 
in their marriage that they used to often playfully call one another Zeus 
and Hera. This infuriated the chief of the gods who regarded it an 
audacity. Zeus waited for the proper time to punish the arrogant 
couple who dared to make themselves comparable to gods. Ceyx was 
still in mourning over his brother's death and deeply troubled over 
some ominous signs that had observed. So, he decided to consult the 
oracle of Apollo at Carlos in Ionia (Western Anatolia). Alcyone, 
however, tried to dissuade her husband from his decision to travel 
through the dangerous seas to consult the oracle. She reminded him of 
the danger from the fury of the winds which even her father, the god of 
the winds, often found difficult to control: she put pressure over her 
husband to take her along with him. But Ceyx wouldn't put his beloved 
wife through unnecessary danger. Alcyone watched with a bad feeling 
as the ship carrying her husband was getting away from the harbour. 


The punishment. 


Zeus, the chief god, decided this was an opportune time to punish the 
couple for their sacrilege. He launched a thunderbolt that raised a 
furious hurricane engulfing the ship which began to sink. Ceyx 
realized that the end had come for him and, before he got drowned, he 
prayed to the gods to allow his body be washed ashore so as to enable 
his beloved Alcyone to perform the funeral rites. As Ceyx gasped his 
last breath, his father Esophorous, the morning star, watched helplessly, 
shrouding his face with clouds, unable to leave the heavens and rescue 
his son. 


The atonement. 


The lovely Alcyone waited for her husband for a long time, praying 
continually to the gods, especially Hera, queen of the gods, for the safe 
return of Ceyx. Hera felt profound sorrow for the tragic fate of Ceyx. 
She sent her messenger Iris, goddess of the rainbow, to look for 
Hypnos, the god of Sleep and comforter of the afflicted, to whom was 
assigned the mission of gently informing Alcyone about the death of 
her husband. Hypnos, in his turn, entrusted the mission to his son 
Morpheus, an expert in forming apparitions. Morpheus created a life- 
like specter of Ceyx which revealed to Alcyone the tragic 
circumstances concerning the shipwreck and death of her husband. In 
profound grief, Alcyone ran to the seashore beating her breasts and 
tearing her garments. She suddenly beheld the body of a man that had 
been washed ashore. Coming closer, she realized it was the body of her 
beloved Ceyx. After performing the last rites and unable to continue 
living without her husband, Alcyone threw herself into the sea and got 
drowned, determined to join her husband in the land of the dead. The 
gods on Olympus were profoundly affected by the tragic fate of 
Alcyone and Ceyx, as well as their wonderful love for one other which 
not even the frosty hands of death could extinguish. In order to atone 
for his rash action that was responsible for this tragedy, Zeus 
transformed the couple into the Halcyon birds (kingfisher). 


star-crossed lovers 


Pyramus and Thisbe ware totally in love but kept 
apart by the cold, cruel world. 


Pyramus and Thisbe 1 lived in the city of Babylon which Queen 
Semiramis founded after having killed her husband King Ninus of 
Assyria and founder of Nineveh. At the time the city was surrounded 
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by a wall made of baked brick and bitumen bound with iron, which was 
one of the wonders of the world. 

Another wall separated the houses of Pyramus and Thisbe 1 which 
were side by side. The young man and the girl loved each other, and 
would have married, but their parents forbade. Not having a go- 
between they communicated just by nods and signs. Later, their love 
discovered a slender chink in the wall which became the channel of 
their speech, and they talked to each other until night came, printing in 
each side of the wall the kisses they were prevented to give each other. 
Not being able to endure the separation, they decided to escape one 
night and to meet at Ninus' tomb under the shade of a mulberry tree. 
Thisbe 1 was the first to arrive with her face well veiled, but as she was 
waiting for Pyramus, a lioness came for water to a nearby spring. Her 
jaws dripped with the blood of the cattle she had slain, and at this sight 
Thisbe 1 escaped to a near by cavern, but as she hastened to elude the 
beast, she left her cloak on the ground behind her. 

The lioness quenched her thirst and by chance came upon the cloak, 
tearing it with her bloody jaws. A little later Pyramus arrived, and 
seeing the lioness and the cloak, he assumed Thisbe 1 to be dead, and 
in desperation, grief, and guilt, plunged his sword into his side, drawing 
it straightaway from the wound. As he lay stretched, the jets of blood 
leaped high, turning into dark red the white fruit of the tree. 

When Thisbe 1 came out of her hiding fearing her lover would miss 
her, she found Pyramus lying under a tree with colours she did not 
recognize. Pyramus saw her in a last effort, and when he died Thisbe 1 
lamented: 

"O wretched parents, mine and his, grant those whom love and death 
has joined to be laid together in the same tomb." (Ovid, 
Metamorphoses 4.155). 

And also: 

"O tree, who now shade with your branches the poor body of one, and 
soon will shade two, keep the marks of our death and always bear your 
fruit of a dark colour as a memorial of our double death." (Ovid, 
Metamorphoses 4.160). 

Having said so, she took the sword and killed herself. 

There the parents found them, after a weary search, and they were 
buried together in the same tomb. But the berries of the mulberry-tree 
turned red that day, and red they have remained ever since. 

But the remains of both funeral pyres rest together in the same urn, and 
ever since the colour of the mulberry fruit is dark red when ripe. 


Pyramus & Thisbe 
Pierre-Claude Gautherot: Pyramus and Thisbe, 1799. 


Romeo and Juliet 

Representing the famous balcony scene from Romeo and Juliet. 
Frank Dicksee 

oil on canvas Date: 1884 


In Shakespeare's A Midsummer Nights Dream, the tragedy of Pyramus 
and Thisbe is played for laughs by everybody's favorite working-class 
actors, the Mechanicals. 


Star-crossed lovers whose families keep them apart? Young kids who 
kill themselves in the end because they mistakenly think the other is 
dead? Sounds familiar, right? Yeah, we're far from the only ones to 
notice that Shakespeare borrowed some key plot elements for Romeo 
and Juliet (written sometime between 1591 and 1595) from the tale of 
Pyramus and Thisbe. 


The first certain tale of the woes of Romeo Montague and Juliet 
Capulet descends from Italian author Masuccio Salernitano (1410- 
1475). Published a year after his death, Salernitano's 33 rd chapter of 
his Il Novellino tells of Mariotto and Giannoza, a pair of lovers who 
come from the feuding families of Maganelli and Saraceni 

respectively. In this account, their love affair takes place in Siena, Italy 
rather than in Verona and is believed to have occurred contemporary 
with Salernitano's time. Much like Shakespeare's version, Mariotto and 
Giannoza fall in love and marry secretly with the aid of and Augustine 
friar. Shortly thereafter, Mariotto has words with another noble 
citizen—in this case, not his love's own cousin—and kills the 
nobleman, resulting in his fleeing the city to avoid capital punishment. 
Giannoza, distraught, is comforted only by the fact that Mariotto has 
family in Alexandria, Egypt and makes a good home for himself there. 
However, her own father—unaware of her wedding—decides it is time 
for her to take a husband, putting her in a terrible position. With the aid 
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of the friar who had wed her and Mariotto, Giannoza drinks a sleeping 
potion to make her appear dead, so she can be smuggled out of Siena to 
reunite in Alexandria with her husband. Of course this plan goes 
terribly awry, and her letter to explain their plan to Mariotto never 
reaches him, though news of her death quickly does. While she flees to 
Alexandria to finally reunite with him, Mariotto returns to Siena at risk 
for his own life to see her corpse one final time. It is then he is 
captured and taken to be executed for his previous crimes, beheaded 
three days before Giannoza's own return to the city. Giannoza then, 
heartbroken, wastes away of a broken heart, supposedly to be finally 
reunited with her husband in heaven. 


Following da Porta came Matteo Bandello (1480-1562), a monk and an 
author who took da Porta and Salernitano's tales even further. He is the 
Italian author who is most directly credited as having influenced 
Shakespeare, as Bandello introduces many of the specific themes that 
make Shakespeare's play so well known today. Bandello's version, 
while in many ways comparable to Salernitano's text, provided the 
well-known last names of Montague and Capulet to the two titular 
characters. Bandello also added the element of the costume ball, at 
which Romeo and Juliet meet, and also the pertinent moment in which 
Juliet viciously kills herself with her lover's dagger so that she may join 
Romeo in the afterlife, rather than merely wasting away as Giannoza 
did. Bandello's tale is widely believed to have been closely followed 
by the French author Pierre Boaistuau, whose version was then 
translated into English by Arthur Brooke as The Tragicall Historye of 
Romeus and Juliet in 1562. This English translation was the actual text 
that made it to Shakespeare's desk. 


Don't miss Ovid's take on the myth in his classic book of myth-y 
poems, The Metamorphoses. 


Antoine and Cleopatre 
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Agostino Caracci (after Marcantonio Raimondi), I Modi °? 


hiter & Eva braun 
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I Modi (The Ways), also known as The Sixteen Pleasures or under the Latin title 
De omnibus Veneris Schematibus, is a famous erotic book of the Italian 
Renaissance in which a series of sexual positions were explicitly depicted in 
engravings. While the original edition was apparently completely destroyed 
by the Catholic Church, fragments of a later edition survived. The second 
edition was accompanied by sonnets written by Pietro Aretino, which 
described the sexual acts depicted. The original illustrations were probably 
copied by Agostino Caracci, whose version survives. 

The original edition was created by the engraver Marcantonio Raimondi, basing 
his sixteen images of sexual positions on, according to the traditional view, a 
series of erotic paintings that Giulio Romano was doing as a commission for 
Federico II Gonzaga’s new Palazzo Te in Mantua. Raimondi had worked 
extensively with Romano’s master Raphael, who had died in 1520, producing 
prints to his design. The engravings were published by Raimondi in 1524, and 
led to his imprisonment by Pope Clement VII and the destruction of all copies 
of the illustrations. Romano did not become aware of the engravings until the 
poet Pietro Aretino came to see the original paintings while Romano was still 
working on them. Romano was not prosecuted since—unlike Raimondi—his 
images were not intended for public consumption. Aretino then composed 
sixteen explicit sonnets to accompany the paintings/engravings, and secured 
Raimondi’s release from prison. 

I Modi were then published a second time in 1527, now with the poems that 
have given them the traditional English title Aretino’s Postures, making this 
the first time erotic text and images were combined, though the papacy once 
more seized all the copies it could find. Raimondi escaped prison on this 
occasion, but the suppression on both occasions was comprehensive. No 
original copies of this edition have survived, with the exception of a few 
fragments in the British Museum, and two copies of posture 1. A, possibly 
pirated copy with crude illustrations in woodcut, printed in Venice in 1550, 
and bound in with some contemporary texts was discovered in the 1920s, 
containing fifteen of the sixteen postures. 

Despite the seeming loss of Raimondi’s originals today, it seems certain that at 
least one full set survived, since both the 1550 woodcuts and the so-called 
Caracci suite of prints agree in every compositional and stylistic respect with 
those fragments that have survived. Their production was in spite of their 
artist’s working in a post-Tridentine environment that encouraged religious 
art and restricted secular and public art. They are best known from the 1798 
edition of the work printed in Paris as “L’ Arétin d’ Augustin Carrache ou 
Recueil de Postures Erotiques, d’ Aprés les Gravures a I’Eau-Forte par cet 
Artiste Célébre, Avec le Texte Explicatif des Sujets”. 

Agostino’s brother Annibale Carracci also completed the elaborate fresco of 
Loves of the Gods for the Palazzo Farnese in Rome (where the Farnese 
Hercules which influenced them both was housed). These images were drawn 
from Ovid’s Metamorphoses and include nudes, but (in contrast to the sexual 
engravings) are not explicit, intimating rather than directly depicting the act 
of lovemaking. 


Sites 
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Eva Braun was the only person who loved sincerely Adolf Hitler. 
Almost half of his short life, Eva Braun spent in his shadow, and only 
the last 36 hours the inhabitants of the famous bunker turned to her 
"Frau Hitler." She has made her dream come true performance, 
marrying him. She kept her word, to stay with him until his last breath. 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones (1833-1898) 
Pygmalion (1868) 
75 x 97.5 cm Oil paint on canvas 
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“Young Priestess,” (1902); 
William-Adolphe Bouguereau, French, (1825 — 1905). 
Oil on canvas: 71 1/4 in. x 32 in. (180.98 cm x 81.28 cm). 


In the Legend of Ra and Isis, Isis, who possessed words of power, 
meditated in her heart, wearied with the godlings and the men (and 
their Khu’s). The holy one had grown old, he dribbled at the mouth, 
his spittle falling upon the earth; Isis kneaded it with the earth in hear 
hand, and formed thereof a sacred serpent in the form of a spear. 


“There is only one road away from trouble, and 
this is along the straight and narrow road.” 
Otto Wood, “The Life of Otto Wood,” written in 
prison in 1926. 


The holy god was passing along his path, going through the two 
regions of his lands according to his heart’s desire, to see which was 
created, when lo! “I was bitten by a serpent which I saw not. Is it fire? 
Is it water? I am colder than water, I am hotter than fire. All my flesh 
sweateth, I quake, my eye hath no strength, I cannot see the sky.” Ra 
consented that his name — ren — pass into Isis; and when the time 
arrived for the heart of Ra to come forth, Isis spake unto her son Horus, 
saying, “The god hath bound himself by an oath to deliver up his two 
eyes (Sun and Moon).” Thus was the name of the great god taken from 
him, and Isis, the lady of enchantment who knew Ra by his own name, 
said, “Depart, poison, go forth from Ra ...” (His background and 
identity cloaked in mystery, Lohengrin, the son of Parzival and 
Condwiramurs, his fate sealed, is borne away by a swan — the harbinger 
of the final conjunction In Wagner’s opera, “Lohengrin,” the hero 
explains, before his disappearance, that the Grail gives its guardians 
magical powers that can be maintained only so long as their identity 
remains unknown.) 
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“Fame is like a shaved pig with a greased tail, and it is only 
after it has slipped through the hands of some thousands, that 
some fellow, by mere chance, holds on to it!” 

Davy Crockett 


The whole man consists of a natural body, a spiritual body, a heart 
(ab), a double (ka), the soul (ba), its shadow (khaibit), an intangible 
ethereal spirit-casing (khu), the power of form (sekhem), and a name 
(ren), bound together inseparably, and the welfare of any single one of 
them concerned the welfare of all. In the Tarocca, the ‘Hermit,’ an 
allegorical figure of an old man leaning on a staff, Jung’s archetype of 
the wise old sage, most humble of men on the face of the earth, as 
Diogenes, searching for an honest man, holding a lantern (containing 
the Sun), which is partially covered by the folds of his dark cloak, 
symbolizing the inner guiding light of conscience illumined with 
intuition. Before him is the Orphic egg with the coiled snake: the 
serpent of the instincts in his path; he does not destroy it but simply 
charms it into twining around his staff; (Also shown are a 
spermatozoon in the form of a serpent wand, and Cerberus the three- 
headed dog.) 

In the Thoth deck he is shown in the shape of the Hebrew letter Yod 
— the first letter in the Divine Name; tenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, the most frequently occurring letter in the scriptures as well 
as the smallest letter; a divine point of energy indicating God's 
omnipresence. 
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“Tellin? a man to git lost and makin’ him do it are two 
entirely different propositions.” 


Romantically, the dying cow hand is aware that he is ‘a nameless 
nobody’ — “and that nobody here even knows my name ...” — and 
admits his own fault has brought him to death. The reality of the 
cowboys, as forgotten people, was an individual struggle in a world of 
temptations. The fact that he is dying is no more important than the 
fact that he is missing ‘the people he loves and shall never see more’: 
“Ask them to forgive me what I have sinned against them, for never 
again will I meet with them here.” Besides telling his sad life story, the 
dying cow-hand is sending a message, saying, “Don’t be a cowboy if 
you’re not ready to live a life of loneliness.” 


“Starting out ahead of the team and my men folks, when I 
thought I had gone beyond hearing distance, I would throw 
myself down on the unfriendly desert and give way like a 
child to sobs and tears, wishing myself back home with my 
friends.” 

A young woman on the trail West in 1860. 


It is implied that cowboys are lonely people, too, since they are far 
away from their families and relations: 


O my friends and relations, they live in the Nation; 
and they know not where their dear boy has gone. 
I gave up my home — wanting to see the whole wild world. 


Even the mystics, especially the Spanish mystics St.-John of the 
Cross and St.-Theresa, did not turn their backs on the physical world, 
but often looked to concrete objects for an initial jumping-off point for 
mystic realization. In his youth Bernini produced profane works which 
were natural and spontaneous I feeling, but in his maturity and during 
his latter years he excelled particularly in figures of saints and in the 
depiction of mystical ecstasy — of the soul enraptured by divine love, as 
in “The Ecstasy of Saint-Theresa,” for example. Consider the dying 
cow hand’s dream: “Last night I lay on the prairie looking up to the 
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stars above” “and the darkening shadows were failing — like memories 
—so slowly ... O pray sometimes think of me below.” 

The dying cow hand, understandable, now recognizes Amicita, or 
‘true love,’ as highly desirable** — the rational choice of a human object 
—a mirror of the love of God: for the aged harper of Armaugh, it was 
Kathleen ... (his homeland effeminized). Full of regret, the young cow 
hand mourns, “O had I the wings of a little snow-white dove — so far, 
far away would I fly, right back into the arms of my one true love ... 
and there would I lay me down dead: but though I have searched, I 
ne’er yit found one sech as she.” 


Agnes Darling, 

If such should be we never meet again, while firing my last 
shot, I will gently breathe the name of my wife — Agnes — and 
with wishes even for my enemies I will make the plunge and 
try to swim to the other shore. 

A premonition, penned by “Wild Bill” Hickock 
one day before his death. 


The transmutation of dying cow hand’s anger into depression begins, 
as he mourns having missed ‘life eternal,’ resigning himself to the 
certitude of his impending demise. He asks us not to grieve “while 
thinking of his wretched condition” — for he is ‘a vile sinner’ and ‘livid 
must go.’ Repentant, he begs us, “Please won’t someone carry a word 
to my dear grey-headed mother, my last greeting to my beloved sister 
and my niece, O so dear.” And, he agonizes over his failure to dedicate 
himself to the ‘blessed image of the Immaculate Ever-Virgin,’ his 
“Pearl maiden” whose image has always carried him — through “long 
lonely dim-growing memories” and “through the dark lowly vale of 
tears we call death.” 

Finally, his dolorous soliloquy summates his relationship, 
archetypically, with women: “there is none other far dearer than mother 
or sister or niece ...” Full of regret and ‘deep of salwation,’ he calls in 
tur for a preacher, a doctor, and his mother, whom he now converses 
with as if she were present, “beside him ... holding his hand, tears 
‘pitying her face.” 


“Farewell my friends, farewell my relations; my earthly career has 
cost me sore. Besides their vexation and great troublation, they’ ll never 
know how sorry Iam.” “I ama poor lonesome cow-hand cut down in 
my bloom” — enjoying his life, the dying cow-hand never thought of the 
danger and lingering death around him! 


“Leave me alone and let me go to hell by my own route.” 
Calamity Jane, shortly before her death in 
Deadwood, South Dakota, in 1903. 


The dying cow hand remembers his gay youth, “down around the 
church house weeping willow trees carrying on with some young ladies 
with armfuls of lavender” — and these he compares to the “young whore 
gals” who will soon woo him “so along.” 


“,. and now for his sins he must pay.” 


The allegory of the ‘Wheel of Fortune’ turns upon the equilibrium of 
the contrary forces of contraction and expansion — breathing — the 
principle of polarity set in motion, fateful, irreversible, floating 
figuratively in the primordial ocean of chaos: a blue lily which will 
float to the surface and open to reveal an egg. The final dissolution of 
forms in mystic fusion: Hermanubis (Mercury) and his caduceus 
ascending (the constellation Canis) as one ‘heraldic’ supporter; the 
other, a Typhon-like monster (salt) with a trident, descends (whipping 


83 Duchess 1232-3: For yours is alle that ever there ys / For evermore, myn herte 
swete! Cf. Duchess 202-4: Awake! Let be your sorwful lyf! / For in your 
sorwe there lyeth no red. / For certes, swete, I nam but ded. 
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up the waves and calling forth bulls and horses from the froth — the 
vernal equinoxes in our time coinciding with Pisces); a sphinx couchant 
crests the Wheel ... the Eye of Ra (or Shiva): archetypical of the cyclic 
manifestation of fate and destiny, and the karmic doctrine of 
reincarnation. 

The main symbol of this card is a wheel. The wheel is a symbol for 
cycles, and the card represents the law of cyclic manifestation. The 
original symbols of this card were probably meant to portray the 
doctrine of reincarnation, as well as other cyclic processes. In the 
Thoth deck, stars line the top of the card through which lightning 
strikes — compare the last card in the row of the second sequence of the 
major arcana, the ‘Lightning Struck Tower’ — into a mass of blue and 
violet plumes. In the center is a wheel with ten spokes, which are 
intrinsically different than Buddha’s eight-spoked wheel and, in this 
instance, comparable to the ten cards of the first major arcana 
sequence symbolizing the Fool’s Journey. (And so ends the Fool's 
Journey — the first sequence of the major arcane: begin a second 
sequence now by placing the ‘Strength’ card beneath the Empress ... 
notice how the Emperor looks boldly at her in profile: “Tt is a woman 
which makes strong men weak.” Cf: Salome and John the Baptizer or 
Judith and Holophrenes!) 


“Death is nothing,” said Napoleon Bonaparte, “But to live defeated 
is to die every day.” Some things are worse than death ... waiting for 
death is one of these. “We all knew he was soon to be dead: soon to be 
dead. His trials here on earth were soon to be forever over — e’er o’er.” 

The life of the cowboy metaphorized as ‘a trail’ ... which 
only the tough (& wise) will survive & “bloom”: 


“The rose wherein the Word Divine was made incarnate.” 
Dante, “Purgatorio” XXIII. 73. 


“Saint Katherine of Alexandria” 


A popular figure in Catholic iconography, the Holy Great Martyr 
Ste.-Katherine of Alexandria, Ever-Virgin, was the daughter of 
Constus, the governor of Alexandria in Egypt and his wife Sabinella, a 
Princess of Alexandria, the daughter of the king of Egypt in the third 
century. She was pre-eminent in beauty, learning, and discourses; 
converting all with whom she came into communication. 
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“Saint Catherine of Alexandria” by Caravaggio, c. 1598. 
Oil on canvas (173 X 133 cm); Thyssen-Bornemisza Collection, 
Madrid. 


When she came into the world, a glory of light was seen to play 
around her head, and when she was yet a little child, she gave such 
signs of wisdom that she was a wonder to all about the court of Egypt. 
When she was no more than fourteen years old, she was a marvel of 
learning. She could have answered all the hard questions the Queen of 
Sheba asked Solomon, and she knew Plato by heart. At this time her 
father died, and so Katherine became queen; but this did not change her 
way of living. She read her books and shut herself up in the palace to 
study. Young men from the most worthy families of the empire sought 
the hand of the beautiful Katherine, but none of them was chosen. She 
declared that she would only enter into marriage with someone who 
surpassed her in reputation, wealth, beauty and wisdom. 

Now this did not please her nobles, and they besought her to take a 
husband who should help her rule the people, and who should lead 
them in war. At this the girl asked them: “What manner of man is this 
that I must marry?” And one of the nobles made answer: “Madam, you 
are our sovereign lady and queen, and the entire world knows that you 
have four notable gifts. First, you are come of the noblest blood in the 
whole world; second, you have a great inheritance in your kingdom; 
third, you surpass all persons living in knowledge; and fourth, you are 
most beautiful. So, then, you must needs take a husband that you may 
have an heir who shall be the comfort and joy of your people.” 

“Ts it indeed so?” said the young queen. “Then, if God has given me 
such gifts, I am the more bound to love him and please him, and set 
small store by my wisdom and beauty and riches and birth. He that 
shall be my husband must also possess four notable gifts. He must be 
of so noble blood, that all men shall worship him, and so great that I 
shall never think I have made him king; so rich, that he will surpass all 
others in riches; so full of beauty, that the angels of God will desire to 
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behold him; and so benign, that he will gladly forgive all wrong done 
unto him. Find me such a one and I will make him lord of my heart.” 

Now there was a certain a saintly elder, a hermit pursuing prayerful 
deeds in solitude in a cave in the desert about two days journey from 
Alexandria; and the Ever-Virgin Mary appeared to him and bade him 
go and annunciate to Katherine, “Fear not, for you shall have a 
heavenly bridegroom,” even her Son, who was greater than any 
monarch of the world, being himself the King of Glory, and the Lord of 
all power. 

[] 

Having listened to Katherine, the elder said that he knew of a youth, 
who surpassed her in everything, such that “His beauty was more 
radiant than the shining of the sun, His wisdom governed all creation, 
and His riches were spread throughout the whole world.” The image of 
the Christ produced in the soul of the holy maiden an ardent desire to 
see Him. In parting, the elder handed Katherine an icon of the Mother 
of God with the God-Child Jesus in Her arms, and bid her to pray with 
faith to Mary to show her a vision of Her Son. Until now the young 
queen had been a heathen, but when the hermit showed her a picture of 
the Lord Christ, she was so filled with wonder and devotion that she 
forgot her books and her learning and could think only of him. 

Katherine prayed all night and thus it came about that she had a 
strange dream, in which she dreamt that she was brought to see the 
Most Holy Virgin, who told Her Divine Son to look upon the kneeling 
of Katherine before Them. But the Holy Child turned His face away 
from her, saying, “I am not able to look upon you because you are ugly, 
of shabby lineage, beggarly and mindless like every person — not 
washed with the waters of Holy Baptism and not sealed with the seal of 
the Holy Spirit.” 

She woke in tears and, deeply saddened, sent for the hermit, who 
lovingly received her and came to instruct her in the faith of Christ, 
admonishing her to preserve in purity and integrity and to pray 
unceasingly. He then performed over her the sacrament of holy 
Baptism, and with her, her mother Sabinella, who had been a secret 
Christian. And again Saint Katherine had a vision of the Most Holy 
Mother of God with Her Child. Now the Lord turned his head and 
looked tenderly at her, and placed a ring on her finger — a wondrous gift 
of the Heavenly Bridegroom. 

Katherine, in a mystic marriage with Christ, now despised still more 
all earthly pomp and riches, and being thus plighted to a heavenly 
bridegroom, she refused more steadfastly all the attempts of her nobles 
to persuade her to be married. The good Sabinella sustained her in this, 
but at last died, and Katherine was now left alone. At this time the 
emperor Maximianus was himself in Alexandria for a pagan feast day. 
Because of this, the feast was especially splendid and crowded. The 
cries of the sacrificial animals, the smoke and the smell of the 
sacrifices, the endless blazing of fires and the bustling crowds at the 
arenas filled Alexandria. Maximianus called the Christians together, 
commanding them on pain of torment to worship the heathen gods ... 
so human victims were bought, because they chose to die in the fire 
rather than deny Christ under torture. 

When Queen Katherine heard the uproar of Maximianus’ violent 
persecution of the Christians, the Saint’s love for the martyrs and her 
fervent desire to lighten their fate impelled her to go to the emperor. 
She came forth of the palace and stood before the persecutor, and so 
used her learning that she silenced him, and he could make no reply. 
Astounded at the young girl’s audacity, but incompetent to vie with her 
in point of learning and show the superiority of pagan wisdom, the 
tyrant detained her in his palace and summoned numerous Alexandrian 
philosophers and scholars whom he commanded to use all their skill in 
specious reasoning to prove to her the absurdity of her faith that, 
thereby, Katherine might be led to apostatize. But she effectively 
regarded all their arguments and, aided by the Archangel Michael, 
debated his pagan philosophers and succeeded in converting many of 
them to Christianity. 
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Several of her adversaries, conquered by her eloquence, declared 
themselves openly to be Christians and were immediately put to death — 
burnt alive. Furious at being baffled, Maximianus had Katherine 
scourged and then imprisoned. She was dragged from her palace and 
cast her into a dungeon. But the faithful queen prayed and angels came 
to minister to her. Meanwhile, at the end of twelve days, Augusta 
Faustina, the empress, eager to see so extraordinary a young woman, 
succeeded in convincing the military-commander Porphyry to 
accompany her with a detachment of soldiers and visit Katherine in the 
dungeon, and found the dungeon filled with light and fragrant with 
sweet odors. 


Mattia 


Preti (1613 1699) Italian. 
“The Roman Empress Faustina visiting St. Catherine of Alexandria in 
Prison,” ca. 1640 — 1643. 

Oil on canvas (167 4” X 100”). 


The strong spirit of Saint Katherine, whose face glowed with Divine 
grace, impressed the empress; and, as the holy martyr explained the 
teachings of the Christians to the people, they in turn yielded to her 
exhortations, believed, were baptized and converted to Christ. Augusta 
Faustina fell down at the feet of Katherine and, declaring herself a 
Christian, immediately won the martyr’s crown. Many other pagans 
also visited Katherine in prison, including the emperor’s soldiers. 
Katherine converted them all to Christianity. Maximianus executed her 
converts and, overcome with the beauty of Katherine, offered to make 
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her empress ... if she would forsake Christ. When Katherine 
exclaimed: “Shall I forsake my glorious heavenly bridegroom to unite 
myself with thee, who art base-born, wicked, and deformed?” Then 
Maximianus bade his men make four wheels, armed with sharp points 
and blades, two turning in one direction, two in another, so that the 
tender body of the beautiful queen should be torn asunder between 
them. 

Again, she was brought to the judgment court and urged to recant 
from the Christian faith and offer sacrifice to the pagan gods. The saint 
steadfastly confessed Christ and she herself approached the wheel ... 
and at the same moment that she touched it, fire came down from 
heaven, and a destroying angel broke the wheels with sharp tools, 
which broke up into pieces and killed the executioner. Finally, having 
beheld this wonder, the empress Augusta and the imperial courtier 
Porphyry with his soldiers confessed their faith in Christ in front of 
everyone, and they were beheaded. 

Maximianus again tried to entice Katherine, again proposing 
marriage to the saint, and again receiving a refusal. Then Maximianus, 
his heart stone, commanded that Katherine be carried outside the city to 
be scourged and beheaded. She confessed her fidelity to the Heavenly 
Bridegroom Christ, and with a prayer to Him she herself put her head 
on the block under the sword of the executioner and was beheaded. So 
it was done; but when she was dead, angels bore her body over the 
desert and over the Red Sea, and laid it away on the top of Mt. Sinai, 
where later a church and monastery were built in her honour. As for 
the tyrant, he was slain in battle, and the vultures devoured him. 

The year of her martyrdom was traditionally held to have been 305, 
(the year of a major persecution of Christians under Galianus), and her 
feast-day was celebrated on 25 November. Devotion to Saint Katherine 
assumed such vast proportions in Europe after the Crusades, receiving 
additional éclat in France in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
when it was rumoured that she had appeared before Ste.-Jehanne d’ Arc 
together with Saint Margaret, having been divinely appointed la 
Pucelle’s adviser. 


Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio shows Ste.-Katherine with her 
symbols of martyrdom, the wheel and sword, as a single female figure 
in an interior devoid of architectural allusions, establishing a suggestive 
psychological bond between heroine and crimson-tinged rapier. The 
image appears with a boldness and an immediacy that combine the 
nobility of the subject (Ste.-Katherine was a king’s daughter) with the 
almost plebeian pride of the model (she has been identified as Fillide 
Melandroni, a famous courtesan who frequented the palazzi of Del 
Monte and other patrons of the arts). The breadth of conception and 
realization, and the perfect mastery of a very difficult composition (the 
figure and objects completely fill the painting, in a subtle play of 
diagonals) are striking. Caravaggio here chose a ‘grand’ noble 
approach that heralds the great religious compositions he would soon 
do. The extraordinary virtuosity in the painting of the large, decorated 
robe is absorbed as an integral part of the composition. This is 
something his followers would not often succeed in doing, for they 
frequently dealt with the single components of the painting 
individually, with adverse effects on the unity of the whole. 
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Among the first printed books circulated particularly widely in 
Germany, were block-book editions and translations — words and 
pictures cut into the same woodblock — the “Ars moriendi,” or, “The 
Waye of Dying Well,” the struggle between Vice (religious doubts) and 
Virtues (religious certainty) is in the mind of ‘the dying man’ — in the 
battle between externalized good and evil forces fighting over ‘his 
soul,’ demons lay in wait at the bedside of the dying in hopes of 
snatching away souls: Fouquet painted the “Virgin and Child with 
Angels,” though these seem somewhat disinterested in nurturing, 
neither admiring nor attending unto the ‘Holy Infant.’ 

In the “artis bene moriendi” group of (eleven) woodcuts, five depict 
death-bed temptations, five corresponding ‘inspirations’ help people 
combat these temptations, and represent the ‘moment of death.’ Each 
woodcut is accompanied by a single page of text. The English version 
is known as “The Craft of Dying.” Overcoming the fears born of the 
pictures of death, sin and hell, presented by the devil, by those which 
are Christ inspired — emphasizing the need for a righteous life as 
necessary preparation for death. (In a later treatise, “The Solace of the 
Soule,” circa 1548, Thomas Bacon, a Calvinist, advises on how to 
comfort those in peril of death, “Veri comfortable against the bytter 
stormes of sickness and death greatly encouragying the faithful both 
patiently and thankfully to suffer the good pleasure of God in all kinde 
of aduersytyte.” 


The Art of Dying is quite as important as the Art of Living (or of 
Coming into Birth), of which it is the complement and summation. The 
Art of Dying, as indicated by the death-rite associated with initiation 
into the Mysteries of Antiquity, as the “Egyptian Book of the Dead” 
suggests, appears to have been far better known to the ancient peoples 
inhabiting the Mediterranean countries than it is now by their 
descendants in Europe and the Americas. To those who had passed 
through the secret experiencing of pre-mortem death, right dying is 
initiation, conferring, as does the initiatory death-rite, the power to 
control consciously the process of death and regeneration.** 

The Angel of Death is active in both the human and animal realms. 
Many of the persons who enter Paradise alive ‘without tasting death’ as 
well as several of the animals that achieve immortality in rabbinic 
legend, among them the milhas or ziz birds (aggadic equivalents of the 
phoenix), reached their goal after a successful confrontation with the 
Angel of Death.® 


The effect Death’s entrance depends upon taking both the victim and 
the audience by surprise, where the audience knows what the victim 
does not. The audience must be made to feel the same shock of fear as 


84 “A Tribute to W. Y. Evans-Wentz.” “The Psychedelic Experience”: A manual 
based on the “Tibetan Book of the Dead” by Timothy Leary, Ph.D., Ralph 
Metzner, Ph.D., & Richard Alpert, Ph.D. Translated into HTML by Ben 
Walter, bjw @spiff.gnu.ai.mit.edu [www.erowid.org] 

85 Louis Ginzberg, “Legends of the Jews,” 5 (1925). 
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the victim, as though the victim had cried out, “Death, I defy thee!” and 
some familiar figure already on stage had thrown back his hood to 
reveal ‘skeletonic’ features and replied, “You called?’*> (Compare the 
“Book of the Revelation of St.-John the Divine Evangelist,” chapter 17: 
‘The ‘Scarlet? Woman on the Beast’ — Mystery [ ] the mother of harlots 
and of the abominations of the earth. Crowley®’ said that the 
Apocalypse of John was an authentic prophecy but that it had been 
distorted by the point of view of the previous zon, so that the visionary 
author of the Apocalypse had misrepresented the benign and world- 
freeing nature of the Great Beast and Scarlet Woman who are the 
human officers of the Zon of Horus — avatars of solar power and 
sexual force — just as much as St-John himself is distorted and 
misunderstood by us, now, and, furthermore, insomuch as we, 
tomorrow will be misunderstood after the end of the zeon.) 

If the Third Bardo ‘judgment vision’ comes: “Your good genius will 
count up your good deeds with white pebbles, the evil genius the evil 
deeds with black pebbles.” A judgment scene is a central part of many 
religious systems, and the vision can assume various forms. 
Westerners are most likely to see it in the well-known Christian 
version. The Tibetans give a psychological interpretation: the Lord 
‘Judge’ of Death, symbolizing conscience itself in its stern aspect of 
impartiality and love of righteousness. 


Giovanni Jacopo Caraglio (Print made by) / Perino del Vaga (Probably after) / 
Baviera (Published by) - Jupiter (Disguised as Satyr), Antiope, Cupid, Eagle, 
plate 6 from the series of Loves of the Gods, 1527 


86 Death Takes an Alias: The Late Moralities and the Secular Mode. 
[www.ohiostatepress.org] 
87 Aleister Crowley () was a libidinous individual and he delighted in 
flouting Christian sexual taboos. He was a bisexual sex magician with 
some interest in sadism and masochism, as well as sexual adventurism of 
other types. According to published diaries, much of his sex magic was 
done with sex workers, or as he preferred to say, whores. He felt this term 
was a compliment. Crowley had a personal problem with sexism, even 
misogyny. This is reflected both in the subjection of the female sexual 
force to the male in his phallocentric system, and in the comments he was 
prone to make about women in his writing. 


ANTIOPE was a princess of the Boiotian town of Hyria. She was a 
daughter of the lord Nykteus (Nycteus), though some claimed her real 
father was the river Asopos. 

Antiope was loved by the god Zeus who seduced her in the guise of a 
satyr on Mount Kithairon (Cithaeron). When Nykteus discovered she 
was pregant, he threatened her, and she fled to find refuge with King 
Epopeus of Sikyon. Nykteus then killed himself in shame and called 
upon his brother Lykos (Lycus) to avenge him. 

Lykos had since been appointed regent of the powerful Boiotian town 
of Thebes. Its former king, Labdakos (Labdacus), had died young 
leaving a child on the throne. With the city-state's army he laid siege to 
Sikyon, slew Epopeus and dragged Antiope away. On the return trip to 
Thebes she gave birth to twin sons--Amphion and Zethos (Zethus)-- 
which were exposed to die on Mount Kithairon near Eleutherai. 
However shepherds came across the infants and raised them as their 
own. The boys were instructed by the god Hermes in various arts with 
Amphion becoming a skilled bard and his brother Zethos a cattle- 
herder. 

Antiope was treated badly by Lykos' wife Dirke (Dirce) who kept her 
as little more than a slave. When she learned that her sons were alive 
and grown, she fled Thebes and called upon them to avenge her. The 
twins captured Dirke as she was celebrating the rites of Dionysus on 
Mount Kithairon and tied her to a bull which tore her apart. They then 
slew King Lykos and seized the throne of Thebes. The god Dionysos, 
however, was offended by the death of his devotee and drove Antiope 
mad. She roamed across the hills to the neighbouring kingdom of 
Phokis (Phocis) where King Phokos (Phocus) found her, cured her of 
her illness, and made her his wife. 

Antiope and her sons, Amphion and Zethos, were later honoured as 
heroes at Thebes. Unlike most heroes however--which produced long 
lines of descendants--their house was cut short by the untimely deaths 
of the twins and their children. Some say that one of the daughters, 
Khloris (Chloris), survived, and that she became the mother of the 
Trojan War hero Nestor. 


Giovanni Jacopo Caraglio | The Loves of the Gods Engraving - Pluto and 
Proserpina | 1500- 1570 
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“Queen Omphale of Lydia” 


Antique 19" century Neo Classical Porcelain Figure Omphale Queen 
of Lydia 


In the Tarocca, she is a queen who without effort overcomes the king 
of beasts, with controlled ‘Strength’ clasping a lion (‘Lust’) to her 
bosom — her inner resolve directed towards a goal** — having stunned it 
with her club: one must not despise the inferior but master it and put it 
to good use — an echo of alchemists’ belief that what is base must not, 
indeed cannot be destroyed ... it must be transmutated into what is 
superior. In an affirmative sense, triumph of intelligence over brutality: 
condemned by oracle to a year’s slavery for his unintentional murder of 
the young boy Iphitus, the brother of Iole, Heracles is purchased by 
Queen Omphale of Lydia, whom bought the hero for three talents when 
he was offered as a nameless slave. Slavery at Omphale’s was 
humiliating for Heracles. She forced him to wear woman’s attire — 
‘like most of the men of antiquity, the Greek heroes were ‘alpha-male’ 
homosexuals, women being possessions, inhuman beasts for the 
breeding of sons’ — and, distaff in hand, to spin wool together with 
women slaves. Meanwhile Omphale put on the lion’s skin and armed 
herself with his club. Heracles is softened by the pleasures of the 
palace and dressed in a long Oriental robe — shining translucence. 
Overcome with admiration, Omphale restores his freedom. The Thoth 
deck shows a naked young woman riding on the back of a seven-headed 
lion; she is overcome with ecstasy, and holds ‘the reins’ in her left 
hand and the Holy Grail in her right hand. In the background are the 
bloodless images of all saints and along the top are shown ten serpents 
— these being comparable to the ten spokes of the ‘Wheel of Fortune” 
and are phallic in both instances. This card represents courage and 
inner strength. The imagery suggests the archetypes of goodness and 
endurance. 


88 “Strength,” Gandhi said, “does not come from physical capacity. It comes 
from an indomitable will.” 
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The “Mirror of Karma” (the Christian Judgment Book), consulted by 
the Lord ‘Judge’ of Death, is memory. Different parts of the ego will 
come forward, some offering lame excuses to meet accusations, others 
ascribing baser motives to various deeds, counting apparently neutral 
deeds among the black ones; still others offering justifications or 
requests for pardon. The mirror of memory reflects clearly; lying and 
subterfuge will be of no avail. Be not frightened, tell no lies and face 
truth fearlessly.*? 


“Of all the eerie, dreary experiences, to be lost at night on the 
prairie ... then to hear the chorus of coyotes, like hyenas, laughing 
at one’ predicament.” 
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“Sonnet XLIX — ‘The Triumph of Death.” 
By Wm. Shakespeare 


NO longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell. 


Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 


O if, I say, you look upon this verse 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 

But let your love even with my life decay; 


Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 
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An emigrant recalling her fear when she and her 
fellow travelers temporarily lost their bearings 
while crossing the Great Plains. 


The Bible text - the story of Christ's Passion 

Matthew 27:26-31 

26 Then he released for them Barab’bas, and having scourged Jesus, 
delivered him to be crucified. 27 Then the soldiers of the governor took 
Jesus into the praetorium, and they gathered the whole battalion before 
him. 28 And they stripped him and put a scarlet robe upon him, 29 and 
plaiting a crown of thorns they put it on his head, and put a reed in his 
right hand. And kneeling before him they mocked him, saying, "Hail, 
King of the Jews!" 30 And they spat upon him, and took the reed and 
struck him on the head. 31 And when they had mocked him, they 
stripped him of the robe, and put his own clothes on him, and led him 
away to crucify him. 

Mark 15:15-20 

15 So Pilate, wishing to satisfy the crowd, released for them Barab'bas; 
and having scourged Jesus, he delivered him to be crucified. 16 And 
the soldiers led him away inside the palace (that is, the praetorium); and 
they called together the whole battalion. 17 And they clothed him in a 
purple cloak, and plaiting a crown of thorns they put it on him. 18 And 
they began to salute him, "Hail, King of the Jews!" 19 And they struck 
his head with a reed, and spat upon him, and they knelt down in 
homage to him. 20 And when they had mocked him, they stripped him 
of the purple cloak, and put his own clothes on him. And they led him 
out to crucify him. 

Luke 23:16-22 

16 I will therefore chastise him and release him." 17 * [No text] 18 But 
they all cried out together, "Away with this man, and release to us 
Barabbas"-- 19 a man who had been thrown into prison for an 
insurrection started in the city, and for murder. 20 Pilate addressed 
them once more, desiring to release Jesus; 21 but they shouted out, 
"Crucify, crucify him!" 22 A third time he said to them, "Why, what 
evil has he done? I have found in him no crime deserving death; I will 
therefore chastise him and release him." 

John 19:1-3 

1 Then Pilate took Jesus and scourged him. 2 And the soldiers plaited a 
crown of thorns, and put it on his head, and arrayed him in a purple 
robe; 3 they came up to him, saying, "Hail, King of the Jews!" and 
struck him with their hands. 


Christ & Alchemy 
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.) On the ‘military’ death march: a ‘Dance Macabre.’ 


The Totentanz 


The towers, which looks to the middle of the night Down to the tombs 
in position; The moon, which has brought everything to light: The 
churchyard, as it is during the day. There is a grave and a different one: 
They come forth, a woman there, a man, In white and sluggish shirts. 
This stretches, it will delight at once, The ankles to the round, to the 
wreath, So poor and so young and so old and so rich; But hinder the 
drags at the dance. And because now the shame does not go further 
here, They all shake, they are scattered The little ones over the hills. 
Now the thigh rises, now the leg wiggles, There are gestures there; 
Then it clinks and sometimes clatters in, As a slapstick, the woody stick 
is added. This seems so ridiculous to the turret; Then the scoundrel, the 
tempter, whispers into his ear: Go Get one of the sheets. Done as 
thought! And he fled quickly Now behind sanctified doors. The moon, 
and still it shines so brightly To the dance they lead ghastly. But finally 


this and that, Marching one after the other dressed, And hurry! It is 
under the lawn. Only one who tripeth and stumbles last And taps and 
grabs at the trenches; But no fellow has so badly injured him, He smells 
the cloth in the air. He shakes the tower door, he hits him back, 
Decorated and blessed, fortunately for the towers: It flashes of metal 
crosses. He must have the shirt, he does not rest, There is also no long 
contemplation, The gothic ornamentation now takes the weight And 
climb from battlements to battlements. Now it is done for the poor, the 
turer! It jerks from frills to frills, Leggy spiders comparable. The 
totem faded, the turret trembled, He would gladly give it again, the 
sheet. Crochet - now he has lived the longest - An iron grating on the 
tips. The moon is already diminishing, The bell, she thunders a mighty 
one, And the skeleton crumbles down. 


Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 


Wolgemut's Danse Macabre, 1493 


Michael Wolgemut’s Danse Macabre is a testament to the lasting 
horrors of the Black Plague, one of the most catastrophic epidemics 
within modern history. The Black Plague originated in Asia and spread 
to the European continent by way of the Silk Road and boats (Duiker 
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345). Italy, a major trading company in the 14th century, was ravaged 
by the disease first in 1347; the Plague then overtook nearly the entire 
European continent within four years due to its highly infectious nature 
(Duiker 346-47). Although the pestilence resulted in horrible 
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symptoms, the rapid death rate was the main cause of hysteria: 38 out 
of 75 million Europeans died within a four year time span (Duiker 
346). Wolgemut created this piece in 1493 during the final stages of the 
Middle Ages where the social atmosphere, especially in Wolgemut’s 
native Germany, continued to be affected by the lasting trauma of the 
Black Plague (Knox). 


Artistically, Wolgemut’s work is not beautiful, instead capturing the 
essence of the Black Death. The process of decay, as demonstrated by 
the character on the far right, explicitly shows vital organs and 
intestines spilling out towards the dirt ground despite the remnants of 
human flesh that still cling to his severely emaciated frame (Knox). 
Additionally, the sumptuous folds of fabric that envelop his limbs 
suggest former wealth, alluding to the fact that death did not 
discriminate against social and economic class. Wolgemut purposely 
does not distinguish his skeletons as male or female, representing the 
fact that the Plague attacked both human genders, including children. 
Wolgemut argues for the inescapability of death through the portrayal 
of the shackles that bind the ankles of the two central skeletons. The 
inclusion of several snakes in this woodcut introduces overt messages 
to both the intended audience and society. Biblically, snakes 
symbolized Satan—and evil—as he disguised himself as the reptile in 
the Garden of Eve and consequently mislead Adam and Eve from God. 
Thus, Wolgemut’s strategic placing of three snakes, one slithering out 
of the chest of the farthermost right almost-skeleton and two (one in the 
ribs, another the right bicep) on the almost-skeleton located in the grave 
indicate the presence of Satan on Earth during the Black Plague, 
perhaps suggesting that he poisoned man’s heart and indirectly created 
a sinful world . Thus, Wolgemut’s work acts as propaganda and a 
warning to a German society that was transitioning towards the 
Renaissance (and a more secular society) as it threatens both the 
degradation of health and spiritual salvation save the continuation of 
faith as a personal cornerstone (Duiker 351). 


Dance Macabre documents the very real harms of the Black Plague 
through showing the perverse nature of death. Europe had never 
experienced something as destructive as the Black Plague and therefore 
associated epidemic with death. Despite this fact, Wolgemut captures 
the social obsession with pestilence through illustrating the dance of 
death, a fate no one escapes. 


Don’t bumble your drums in black crepe paper, 
but play a quick march as you carry me along ... 


Drums and fifes are more readily identifiable with a military funeral; 
ropes & spurs of the cowboy’s trade. 


The dying cow hand is aware of being surrounded by figures, both 
real and imagined, the “Executive Furies of the Robot Lord of Death’ — 
merciless figures, seen as pitiless, mocking, superior. (Remember that 
fear and guilt and persecuting, mocking figures are your own 
hallucinations. Your personality is a collection of thought-patterns and 
void. It cannot be harmed or injured: “Swords cannot pierce it, fire 
cannot burn it.” Free yourself from your own hallucinations. In 
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reality there is no such thing as the ‘Lord of Death,’ or a justice- 
dispensing god or demon or spirit. Act so as to recognize this.) 

The voidness which he expects to soon quick inherit is not of the 
voidness of nothingness, but voidness at the true nature of which awes, 
before which consciousness shines more clearly and_lucidly. 
“Realization of the Voidness is the one great aim. To realize it is to 
attain the unconditioned Dharma-Kaya, or “Divine Body of Truth,” the 
primordial state of uncreatedness, of the supra-mundane All- 
Consciousness; primordial, formless Essential Wisdom; true experience 
freed from all error or inherent or accidental obscuration. It includes 
both polar states of consciousness, Nirvana and Sangsara, which are, in 
the realm of pure consciousness, identical. 

In the boundless panorama of the existing and visible universe, 
whatever shapes appear, whatever sounds vibrate, whatever radiances 
illuminate, or whatever consciousnesses cognize, all are the play of 
manifestation in the Tri-Kaya, the Three-fold Principle of the Cause of 
All Causes, the Primordial Trinity. Impenetrating all, is the All- 
Pervading Essence of Spirit, which is Mind. It is uncreated, 
impersonal, self-existing, immaterial and indestructible.” The Tri-Kaya 
is the esoteric. 


The secret behind 432Hz tuning 


The usual way to specify tuning a musical instrument is to give the 
frequency of the note A4. The modern standard is A = 440 Hz, where 
Hz is a unit meaning “per second”, so “440 Hz” refers to 440 vibrations 
per second (such as those of a string). To tune to this frequency, a 
musician either listens to a tone played by some tuning device and tune 
by ear or use an electronic tuner. 

Hertz is a modern term coined in 1930. Before that it was referred as 
“cycles per second.” The first time “cycles per second” could be 
accurately measured was in 1834, when two instruments were invented: 
the (remodeled) Savart Wheel by Félix Savart, and the Tonometer by 
Johann Scheibler. Further than that - the measurement of “cycles per 
second” only begun during the late-16" century. 


The 432 Hz conspiracy 


If you Google “432 Hz,” you will find a tremendous number of 
articles and YouTube videos about the tuning A = 432 Hz and its 
presumed healing and soothing properties. A = 432 Hz, known as 
Verdi’s ‘A’ is an alternative tuning that is mathematically consistent 
with the universe. Music based on 432 Hz transmits beneficial healing 
energy, because it is a pure tone of math fundamental to nature. If you 
dig a little bit deeper, you will also find an “explanation” of this 
phenomenon. To understand the cosmic healing power behind 432 Hz, 
you must first learn about another frequency, 8 Hz. It is said that 8 Hz 
is the fundamental “beat” of the planet. The heartbeat of the earth is 
better known as Schumann resonance and is named after physicist 
Winfried Otto Schumann, who documented it mathematically in 
1952. Schumann resonance is a global electromagnetic resonance, 
which has its origin in electrical discharges of lightning within the 
cavity existing between the earth’s surface and the ionosphere. This 
cavity resonates with electromagnetic waves in the extremely low 
frequencies of approximately 7.86Hz — 8Hz. 

According to Brain T. Collins, a musician and researcher, the 
standard pitch (A = 440 Hz) does not harmonize on any level that 
corresponds to cosmic movement, rhythm, or natural vibration. The 
greatest musicians, such as Mozart and Verdi, based their music on the 
natural vibration of A = 432. It’s true that it is only 8 vibrations per 
second different from the standard tuning, but this small difference 
seems to be remarkable to our human consciousness. 

The “ordinary” thought waves created by the human brain range 
from 14 Hz-to-40 Hz. This range only includes certain types of 
dendrites belonging to brain cells, predominantly within the left (the 
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more rational) hemisphere of the brain, which is the center of activity. 
If the two hemispheres of our brain are synchronized with each other at 
8 Hz, they work more harmoniously and with a maximum flow of 
information. In other words, the frequency of 8 Hz seems to be the key 
to the full and sovereign activation potential of our brain. 

8 Hz is also the frequency of the double helix in DNA replication. 
Melatonin and Pinoline work on the DNA, inducing an 8Hz signal to 
enable metosis and DNA replication. A form of body temperature 
superconductivity is evident in this process. 

432 Hz resonates with the frequency of 8 Hz. Presumably, the 432 
Hz tuning is in some way tuned to the vibrations of nature itself - there 
is a theory that the 440 Hz tuning was introduced by Joseph Goebbels, 
Nazi minister of propaganda as an exercise in “mood control” - to make 
people feel more anxious and warlike - prisoners of a certain 
consciousness. The Joseph Goebbels theory is certainly interesting, but 
the true reason of the shift to 440Hz is still not clearly explained. 

Now, why should 432 Hz be so great? According to proponents of 
the theory, the number 432 has special properties. And, indeed, it is an 
interesting number. It is a sum of four consecutive primes: 103 + 107 + 
109 + 113. It is exactly three gross, where gross = 144 is a traditional 
unit. An equilateral triangle whose area and perimeter are equal has the 
area of exactly the square root of 432. 


Why the explanations of 432 Hz are all nonsense 


I cannot say with certainty that there is no difference in the 
psychological effects of A = 432 Hz and A = 440 Hz, but I suspect 
there is no significant difference, since orchestras around the world 
used to tune to anywhere from 400 Hz to 470 Hz, and I think that if 432 
Hz were some kind of a sweet spot, someone would have noticed by 
now. 

What I can say with certainty, however, is that the arguments about 
numerical or mystical properties of the number 432 are utter nonsense. 
It is important to understand that 432 Hz refers to the number of 
vibrations per second, and “one second” is a rather arbitrarily chosen 
unit. On the musical scale where A has a frequency of 440 Hz, the note 
C is at about 261.656 Hz. On the other hand, if we take 8 Hz as our 
starting point and work upwards by five octaves (i.e. by the seven notes 
in the scale five times), we reach a frequency of 256 Hz in whose scale 
the note A has a frequency of 432 Hz. 

According to the harmonic principle by which any produced sound 
automatically resonates all the other multiples of that frequency, when 
we play C at 256 Hz, the C of all other octaves also begins to vibrate in 
“sympathy” and so, naturally, the frequency of 8 Hz is also sounded. 
This is why (together with many other mathematical reasons) the 
musical pitch tuned to 432 oscillations per second is known as the 
“scientific tuning.” 


It was historically defined in many imprecise ways, such as certain 
fraction of the time that passes between two new moons. Later, it was 
defined as a certain fraction of the mean solar day, which is the average 
time (over one year) the earth needs to rotate around its axis relative to 
the sun, and when it was discovered that even the average is not 
constant due to various tidal effects, the second was eventually 
redefined as “the duration of 9,192,631,770 periods of the radiation 
corresponding to the transition between the two hyperfine levels of the 
ground state of the caesium-133 atom”. 

So, yeah. The 432 Hz tuning, the divine tuning of nature itself, is 
ultimately defined as one vibration per 21279240.2083 periods of 
radiation of an uncommon chemical element. Very spiritual, indeed. 

According to Richard Huisken, music tuned to 432 Hz is softer and 
brighter, giving greater clarity and is easier on the ears. Many people 
experience more meditative and relaxing states of body and mind when 
listening to such music. The natural musical pitch of the universe gives 
a more harmonic and pleasant sound than 440 Hz. 
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432 Hz seems to work at the heart chakra, “the feeling,” and 
therefore could have a good influence on the spiritual development of 
the listener. Some people who are not able to distinguish the 8 Hz 
difference claim they can feel the music warmer due to the longer 
wavelength. 

Because 432 Hz gives a greater clarity than 440 Hz, there’s less need 
to play it as loud as 440 Hz. This means less hearing damage, as long 
as you put the volume not too high. Furthermore there’s also less noise 
pressure. Researchers and musicians, such as Coreen Morsink (pianist 
and music teacher), report that they feel calmer, happier and more 
relaxed when playing music at 432 Hz. 

Music based on this natural tone is more transparent, more marked, 
gives an obvious musical picture and the overtones and undertones 
moves more freely. Music based on 440 Hz represents stuffed 
emotions and blocked energy. By lowering the pitch by just 8 Hz, you 
became more flexible and spontaneous. The 432 Hz tuning releases 
your energy and takes you into a beautiful state, where relaxation is 
natural. 


Why do we use A = 440 Hz? 


According to Amanda Bosman, international researcher and 
musician, archaic Egyptian instruments that have been unearthed are 
largely tuned to A = 432 Hz. Ancient Greeks tuned their instruments 
predominantly to 432 Hz. Within the archaic Greek Eleusinian 
Mysteries, Orpheus is the god of music, death and rebirth, and was the 
keeper of the Ambrosia and the music of transformation. His 
instruments were tuned at 432Hz. 

In Bach’s era, there was no standardized way to tune instruments. 
The same piece could sound much higher or lower depending on where 
and when it was performed, and even organs in two different churches 
in the same city could be tuned in completely incompatible ways. 

The pitches musical instruments produce change over time due to 
heat and mechanical wear and tear, so until the tuning fork was 
invented in 1711, there was no simple way to make tunings consistent 
among different regions and even performances in one region. 
However, even after the invention of the tuning fork, there was no 
single standardized tuning. Ensembles in different regions used tuning 
forks resonating at different frequencies. 

And then, in the 19" century, the era of pitch inflation started (to be 
more precise, there was another era of pitch inflation before that, but 
we would need too many technical details to discuss it, so we won’t). 
You see, it is the relationship between the thickness of a string and its 
tension (i.e. “how many times you turn the tuning peg”) that tells you 
how high the string sounds; the higher the tension, the higher the 
sound, and the thicker the string, the lower the sound. That’s why the 
double bass has huge thick strings, whereas the violin has thin strings. 

It turns out that strings sound better (up to a certain point) when their 
tension is higher. The way instrumentalists increase tension now is that 
they simply buy a thicker set of strings, which, when tuned to the same 
pitch as thinner strings, produce higher tension. However, in the 19" 
century, obtaining thicker strings was not that easy. Manufacturing of 
strings was a complicated procedure, so rather than changing the 
manufacturing process, it was much easier to tune the same strings to a 
higher pitch to increase tension and thus improve the sound. 

Orchestras, competing with one another over better sound, started to 
tune their instruments higher and higher. This eventually led to 
problems for singers, who complained about having to perform pieces 
in higher registers than they were originally meant to be performed in. 
At the urging of singers, the French government made the tuning A = 
435 Hz officially standard in France in 1859, and many orchestras and 
opera houses in Europe adopted this standard. In Britain, however, the 
French standard was interpreted in an erroneous way, due to which 
British orchestras commonly tuned to A = 439 Hz. 
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“Since France has adopted a standard pitch, I advised that the 
example should also be followed by us; and I formally requested 
that the orchestras of various cities of Italy, among them that of 
the Scala [Milan], to lower the tuning fork to conform to the 
standard French one. If the musical commission instituted by our 
government believes, for mathematical exigencies, that we should 
reduce the 435 vibrations of French tuning fork to 432, the 
difference is so small, almost imperceptible to the ear, that I 
associate myself most willingly with this.” 

Guiseppe Verdi 


Unfortunately, the great composer was unsuccessful in his attempt. 
The American Federation of Musicians accepted the A440 as the 
standard pitch in 1917. In 1939, there was an international conference 
held in London that resulted in a recommendation to use A = 440 Hz, 
as a compromise between the various tuning systems used at the time, 
some of which reached beyond 450 Hz - and finally in 1953 it became 
the ISO 16-standard. This recommendation was further supported by 
the fact that the British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) required their 
orchestras to tune to 440 Hz instead of 439 Hz because 439 is a prime 
number, and the corresponding frequency is hard to generate 
electronically (with standard electronic clocks). Eventually, in 1955, 
the standard A = 440 Hz was adopted by the International Organization 
for Standardization (ISO). 

Virtually all commercially produced contemporary music is tuned to 
A = 440 Hz. Nevertheless, most symphony orchestras ignore the 
standard and tune to 441, 442 or 443 Hz instead, while orchestras 
specializing in older music may sometimes tune in a tuning close to the 
one for which the piece was originally written, which may range from 
415 Hz to 470 Hz 


This “scientific tuning” was unanimously approved at the Congress 
of Italian musicians in 1881 and recommended by the physicists 
Joseph Sauveur and Felix Savart as well as by the Italian scientist 
Bartolomeo Grassi Landi. In contrast, the frequency chosen in 
London in 1953 as the worldwide reference frequency and which all 
music today has been tuned to, has come to be defined as ‘disharmonic’ 
because it has no scientific relationship to the physical laws that govern 
our universe. 


432 Hz is the harmonic intonation of nature. 


According to the above information, playing and listening to music 
that has been tuned to 432 Hz would make your body, and the organic 
world which surrounds it, resonate in a natural way. This would fill 
you with a sense of peace and well-being, regardless of the kind of 
song chosen to play or listen to. 

Opening your ears for music that has been tuned to the “scientific” 
432 Hz frequency would benefit the entire planet and everyone who 
lives on it, while listening to music tuned to the “disharmonic” 440 Hz 
frequency does harm by causing stress, negative behaviors and unstable 
emotions. 

Listening to 432Hz music resonates inside your body, releases 
emotional blockages, and expands consciousness. 432 Hz music allows 
you to tune into the knowledge of the universe around us in a more 
intuitive way. 
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“La Primavera” by Sandro Botticelli, c. 1482. 
Tempera on panel (203 x 314 cm); Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence. 


“Botticelli’s La Primavera” (or the Allegory of Spring) 
painted for Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco de’ Medici, a cousin of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. 


The interpretation of the painting as the realm of Venus, sung by the 
ancient poets and by Poliziano (famous scholar at the court of the 
Medici). On the right Zephyrus (the blue faced young man) chases 
Flora and fecundates her with a breath. Flora turns into Spring, the 
elegant woman scattering her flowers over the world. Venus, in the 
middle, represents the “Humanitas” (the benevolence), which protects 
men. On the left the three Graces dance and Mercury dissipates the 
clouds. 

The Allegory of Spring is a very refined work of art. The naturalistic 
details of the meadow (there are hundreds of types of flowers), the 
skillful use of the color, the elegance of the figures and the poetry of 
the whole, have made this important and fascinating work celebrated all 
over the world. 

humanistic meaning of the work: Venus is the goodwill (the 
Humanitas), as she distinguishes the material (right) from the spiritual 
values (left). The Humanitas promotes the ideal of a positive man, 
confident in his abilities, and sensitive to the needs of others. 

This ancient conception was on the way to Renaissance Humanism and 
Neoplatonic ideals moving around the Medici court. Neoplatonism was 
a philosophical and aesthetic movement trying to blend the thought of 
Greek philosopher Plato with the noblest concepts of Christianity. The 
Neoplatonic conception of the ideal beauty and the absolute love 
influenced the Renaissance culture and Botticelli. 


After Masaccio, budding young artist Alessandro di Mariano di 
Vanni Filipepi, better known as Sandro Botticelli (“little barrels’) 
(March 1, 1444/45 — May 17, 1510), comes as the next great painter of 
the Florentine tradition. The new, sharply contoured, slender form and 
rippling sinuous line that is synonymous with Botticelli was influenced 
by the brilliant, precise draftsmanship of the Pollaiuolo brothers, who 
trained not only as painters, but as goldsmiths, engravers, sculptors, and 
embroidery designers. However, the rather stiff, scientifically 
formulaic appearance of the Pollaiuolos’ painting of “The Martyrdom 
of St.-Sebastian,’ for instance, which clearly follows anatomical 
dictates, finds no place in the painting of Botticelli. His sophisticated 
understanding of perspective, anatomy, and the Humanist debate of the 
Medici court never overshadows the sheer poetry of his vision. 
Nothing is more gracious, in lyrical beauty, than Botticelli’s 
mythological paintings “La Primavera” and “The Birth of Venus,” 
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where the pagan story is taken with reverent seriousness and Venus is 
the Virgin Mary in another form. 

Botticelli had just finished his apprenticeship with Andrea 
(Verrocchio) and Leonardo (da Vinci) and was determined (as only 
Italians can be) to leave his mark on the Florence art scene of the time. 
And leave it he did when he painted Primavera at the age of 33, 
ignoring many of ‘latest trends’ including one that was there to stay — 
perspective. Sandro Botticelli painted one of the best-known works of 
art of the Florentine Renaissance, “La Primavera’ (“Spring”), a 
quintessential illustration of the Neo-Platonic revival of the 
Renaissance, privately commissioned (circa 1478) as a huge (roughly 
6’ X 10’) wall decoration for Villa di Castello, the elegant home of 
Lorenzo (Lorenzino) di Pierfrancesco, a young member of the Medici 
family. Although it is painted in tempera on a wood panel, a pleasing 
array of figures related to the subject of spring, the design is much like 
that of a medieval tapestry. Botticelli remains true to his style: 
emphasis on line, elongation of the body, serene facial expression, 
gracefulness of pose and composition, and delicate coloring. In this 
allegory of life, beauty, and knowledge united by love, Botticelli 
catches the freshness of an early spring morning, with the pale light 
shining through the tall, straight trees, already laden with their golden 
fruit: the mythical Golden Apples of the Hesperides. 

The classical poets had been known all through the Middle Ages, but 
only at the time of the Renaissance, when the Italians tried so 
passionately to recapture the former glory of Rome, did the classical 
myths become popular among educated laymen. To these men, the 
mythology of the admired Greeks and Romans represented something 
more than gay and pretty fairy-tales. They were so convinced of the 
superior wisdom of the ancients that they believed these classical 
legends must contain some profound and mysterious truth. 

Scholars disagree on what exactly Botticelli is trying to express in 
“La Primavera,’ most agree on the identity of the figures in the 
painting: Greco-Roman mythological figures based primarily on the 
works of the Greek poet Ovid, standing serenely in the middle of the 
(orange) grove is Venus, Goddess of Love, splendidly framed by an 
array of foliage. Others state that she is Beatrice, since “La Primavera” 
is a depiction of Dante’s sacred Garden of Eden in “Purgatory,” cantos 
28-31. (Dante’s “Purgatory” is a transitory region of Heaven; 
everyone there is already saved and is moving on into the fullness of 
God’s peace and joy.) Others claim “La Primavera’ is a depiction of 
Platonic non-dual realization. Some look at “La Primavera” and, from 
a dualistic or ascending perspective, state that this piece is an example 
of psychomachia — a medieval notion of virtue being assaulted by vice 
and prevailing. 

Set apart in the center of the painting, like a serene but childless 
Madonna, Dante’s beloved Beatrice (who led him to God) presides 
benevolently over the tableau, adorned with a cloak of red and a 
patterned halo of sky light. Her right hand gestures acceptance, just as 
Mary’s does in Botticelli’s “Annunciation.” Art critics identify her as 
an unusually circumspect Venus, goddess of love and beauty. Venus, 
with the assistance of Cupid, kindles this carnal love and guides it, via a 
process of intellectual sublimation — shown by the grouping of the three 
Graces and, towards a final goal of contemplation, Mercury.” 
(Newland) 


The luminous equanimity of Beatrice and her four companions is 
paradisiacal. Dante’s leafy canopy spreads overhead, and his carpet of 
grass and flowers spreads underfoot. As Matilda says, “Here spring is 
everlasting.” Nearly 500 different kinds of plants adorn the floor of 
the orchard. Many flowers in the grass symbolize wedding: the picture 
could be indeed commissioned by Lorenzo the Magnificent as the 
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wedding present offered to his cousin Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco dei 
Medici, who married in 1482 Semiramide Appiani. 

In Part XXIV of “La Vita Nuova,” Dante told about a specific 
encounter he once had with her: “I saw approaching me a gracious 
lady, renowned for her beauty, who for a long time had been the 
beloved of my closest friend (Guido Cavalcante). Her name was 
Giovanna (Joan, the feminine form of John), but some say that because 
of her beauty she was nicknamed Primavera, that is, Spring, and this is 
what she was usually called. And coming after her, as I looked, I saw 
the miraculous Beatrice. They passed by quite close to me, and Love 
seemed to say to me in my heart, ‘The first is called Primavera, and the 
sole reason for this is the way you see her walking today, for I inspired 
him who gave her this name of Primavera, which means that she will 
come first (prima verra) on the day Beatrice appears after the dream of 
the one who serves her faithfully ...” There can be little doubt that the 
historical Joan (Primavera) in “La Vita Nuova” appears as the 
allegorical Matilda (Primavera) in The Divine Comedy. Charles 
Williams says, “It is sufficient to think of Matilda (in Purgatory) as we 
thought of Joan, Primavera (in “La Vita Nuova’), who resembled the 
Precursor (John the Baptizer).” And so it is that Joan/Primavera, who 
appeared as Matilda in Purgatory, appears as Primavera in the painting 
named after her. 


Like the center panel in a triptych altarpiece, Botticelli’s serene 
portrayal of Beatrice, Matilda, and the three Theological Virtues is 
flanked by the two related scenes. 

On the far right, the disheveled Eve lurches vulnerably with a broken 
sprig dangling from her mouth. This depicts the lines in Canto 29 
where Dante deplores Eve’s primordial disobedience in the Garden: “A 
sweet melody ran through the luminous air; and a corresponding wave 
of indignation caused me to condemn the recklessness of Eve, who, 
alone and inexperienced in this place where heaven and earth obeyed 
God, was unwilling to wear her veil of obedience under which, if she 
had been faithful, I would have enjoyed these indescribable delights far 
earlier and longer.” A bluish, winged figure, presumably Satan, hovers 
in some trees, his garment curving like a large snake; groping at a 
fleeing nymph — Eve — clothed in a transparent gown. She is being 
steered and perhaps propelled toward Adam. 

Critics often identify Eve as the nymph Chloris, and Satan as 
Zephyrus, the West Wind: their children were Ampyx, Mopsus and 
Carpus. Zephyrus’ Roman mythological equivalent was Favonius, who 
held dominion over plants and flowers. Indeed, this Satan figure 
resembles Botticelli’s West Wind in “Birth of Venus,” but in “La 
Primavera’ he is facing the opposite direction, and if he is a wind he 
seems to be blowing from the East. This correlates with the westward 
movement of the breeze in Canto 28 of Purgatory and the westward 
movement of the divine pageant in Canto 29. Critics all note this 
general sense of movement from right to left (east to west) in “La 
Primavera.” (The viewer of “La Primavera’ is in the same position as 
Dante the pageant viewer, facing north.) 

“Looking at the movement of these two deities ... Zephyr literally 
blows into the painting and initiates the ‘Octave,’ while Mercury 
indicates through his upright stance the end of the ‘Octave,’ but also 
with his gesture and look that he begins an ‘Octave’ at a higher scale.” 
So while Venus, in “La Primavera,” represents the ‘One,’ timelessly, 
and available instantly (in this very moment of experience), the 
ascending narrative of the piece can be viewed of in terms of 
developmental psychology. This is a cycle of soul-making in which 
each level of development has its inception and its ‘omega’ ... but just 
as in music, the ‘omega’ of one ‘Octave’ is the ‘alpha’ of the next. “As 
Inge puts it: “Nature presents us with a living chain of being — holarchy 
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— an unbroken series of ascending or descending values, the whole of 
which constitutes a harmony, in which each grade is within the next 
above. Each existence is thus vitally connected with all the others, a 
conception that asserts the right of (all) existences to be what and 
where they are.’” (Wilber 347)” 

Only Hermes (as the ‘Psychopompos’ who carries the soul of the 
persons who died to the underworld), raising his caduceus to heaven on 
the left side of the painting, seemly ignores everything. He knows that 
death does not care what season it is; jaunty and casual, as Adam — 
before the fall — he gazes upward and reaches as high as the fiery- 
orange fruit on a nearby orange tree. In Canto 28 Matilda deplores 
Adam’s loss of this happy Garden full of laughter and play, which was 
a foretaste of eternal peace: “Through his own fault he lived here only 
briefly; through his own fault he exchanged spontaneous laughter and 
sweet play for tears and labor.” According to Genesis, Adam was not 
only the first man and the first agriculturist resident of Eden, but also 
Eden’s caretaker. 

Lightly clad in a red cloak covered with flames, wearing a helmet, 
and carrying a sword, Adam’s martial costume, clearly characterizing 
him as the guardian of the garden, is meant to suggest Mars (god of 
war) more than Mercury (god of commerce), although the messenger of 
the gods is also identified by means of his winged shoes and the 
caduceus staff. Mars was originally the Roman god of agriculture and 
fruitfulness rather than war; thus he is a highly appropriate figure in an 
archetypal garden. His sword and wingless helmet are appropriate for 
Mars, and he strongly resembles Botticelli’s Mars in “Mars and 
Venus.” Because Mars was the unfortunately appropriate city god of 
Florence, he had special significance for Dante, Botticelli, and the 
owner of “La Primavera.” Furthermore, the month of Mars, March, is 
the time of the vernal equinox, when Dante makes his allegorical 
journey through Hell, Purgatory and Heaven (at the beginning of 
earthly spring). 

As a literate Christian, Botticelli was almost surely familiar with the 
Old Testament symbolism for war and peace. Joel 3:10 speaks of 
beating plowshares into swords and pruning hooks into spears. Perhaps 
Botticelli had the dual role of Mars in mind when he made it clear that 
the lower parts of some of the trees near the sword bearing figure had 
been trimmed by a garden caretaker. If so, he no doubt had Micah 4:3- 
4 in mind also: “They will beat their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks. Nation will not take up sword against 
nation, nor will they train for war anymore. Every man will sit under 
his own vine and under his own fig tree, and no one will make them 
afraid, for the LORD Almighty has spoken.” (NIV) This famous 
passage expresses human longing for the Eden-state portrayed so 
memorably in “La Primavera.” 

Like a whimsical afterthought, Venus’ blindfolded son Amor, or 
Cupid floats above Beatrice at the very top center of the picture, his 
dangerous un-aimed dart ready to fly, as mentioned by Dante in Canto 
28. Cupid represents the central theme of Dante’s entire Comedy, 
which is that “humans are born to be in love with God and to move 
ever closer to Him” ... but their love goes astray when they become so 
enamored of lesser delights that they don't find out what their deepest 
yearning is really for. Furthermore, in Canto 31 four maidens remind 
Dante that when he had first looked into the eyes of Beatrice, Cupid 


°0 Botticelli’s Primavera: Aesthetics and the Renaissance: Final Paper - 
Botticelli’s Primavera (Published May 8th, 2005): Spring 2005, W. Thomas 
Grové. (Wilber, Ken. “Sex, Ecology, Spirituality.” Boston: Shambala, 2001. 
Lovejoy, A. “The Great Chain of Being.” Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1964. Newland, Dr. Paul. “Botticelli’s Primavera: Depiction of the 
Hermetic Octave?” Caduceus: The Hermetic Quarterly. Vol. 1 No.1 March 
1995. Devillier Donegan Enterprises. “Medici: Godfathers of the 
Renaissance.” PBS: Empires. 2004. Hillman, James. “Re-Visioning 
Psychology.” New York: Harper, 1977. Vasari, Giorgio. “The Lives of the 
Artists.” Translation, Julia Conaway Bondanella and Peter Bondanella. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1998.) 
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had aimed his arrow at Dante. (That symbolic arrow is what eventually 
led to Dante’s salvation.) 

Like Dante’s poetry, Botticelli’s art is extremely lyrical and popular, 
and also intellectually complex. Why should Botticelli have depicted 
eight of Dante’s Garden of Eden figures as a random assortment of 
stock figures from classical mythology? This surface ambiguity is an 
exuberant kind of appliqué that Botticelli imposed upon his tableau to 
reflect the fashionable Christian Neo-Platonism of the Medici owner of 
“La Primavera” and his like-minded friends; they enjoyed relating 
elements of Christianity to classical mythology. C. S. Lewis was 
interested in such a relationship: “That late antique period, when a sort 
of high Paganism, mainly neo-Platonic, and Christian theology were 
both contending and influencing each other is fascinating.” 

In a sense Botticelli’s happy patron got two paintings for the price of 
one, a tour de force in the spirit of Dante, a master of dexterity, double 
meanings, and extraordinary synthesis (inspired by “Purgatory,” Canto 
31). There Dante stared into the eyes of Beatrice and was amazed to 
see a stationary image of Christ somehow change back and forth, back 
and forth, from human to divine. I suspect that the original purpose of 
the dual nature of “La Primavera” was to create an earthly analogy to 
that image, in which one painting would have two natures: one, an 
allegory of human love, beauty and knowledge (classical mythology), 
and the other divine (Christian allegory).*! 


“La Primavera” represents a small segment of time in Renaissance 
history when artists felt secure enough to risk the displeasure of the 
Church and create works of art that were based upon pagan themes. 
Because the triumph of Christianity in Europe in the fourth century AD 
resulted in the widespread destruction of pagan art — the great art of the 
Greeks and Romans had been virtually erased from public awareness. 
During the Renaissance, however, art patrons like the Medici began to 
rediscover pagan mythology through the ancient writings of Homer, 
Hesiod, Virgil and Ovid. Visual evidence of Roman and particularly 
Greek art, however, was rare and required artists to create their own 
visual imagery based on these ancient classical writings. In painting 
Venus, Botticelli resurrected subject matter that had not been explored 
for nearly 1000 years. Unfortunately, before these classical themes 
could be fully developed, the fanatical Christian priest Savonarola rose 
to power in Florence and sanctioned the Bonfire of the Vanities in 
which all pagan and immoral works of art were burned in the streets. 
Deeply religious and easily influenced, Botticelli became a follower of 
Savonarola, tossing some of his own paintings into the blaze. 

Although Savonarola was put to death only four years after he came 
to power, his ideals had a lasting effect on painters who, like Botticelli, 
resumed painting subjects of a Christian nature. Ironically, it is the 
series of paintings that include “La Primavera’ that form the basis of 
Botticelli’s fame as a painter today.” 


°! Lindentree: Spring in Purgatory: “Dante, Botticelli, C. S. Lewis, and a Lost 
Masterpiece” by Kathryn Lindskoog. [http://www.lindentree.org/prima.htm]] 
°? Savonarola and the Bonfire of the Vanities. 


°3 BellaOnline™ The Voice of Women: Art History Site: Diana Blake, 
BellaOnline’s Art History Editor. “La Primavera’: Botticelli's Mythological 
Masterpiece. © 2008, Minerva WebWorks LLC. Al rights reserved. 
[www.bellaonline.com] 
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Rasch 


Leonhard Kern: The three graces, alabaster, before 1650 


The social circle of the Medici, in whose company “La Primavera,” 
was created, however, was composed of Neo-Platonists: Platonism is 
the integration of Ascending and Descending currents; “because both 
were grounded in the unspoken One of sudden illumination.” (Wilber 
330) The words of Plato are relayed through the genius of Plotinus and 
fall thunderously upon the ears of the Medici circle. Zephyrus can be 
read as Thanatos, in this case exhibiting carnal desire, abduction, and 
rape; Zephyrus can also be read as Agape, heavenly love reaching 
down to the mortal realm (descending). Mercury represents Eros, 
ascension, self-transcendence. “The two together make a vast circle of 
love through the universe.” The Great Circle, that is, of refluxing Eros 
and effusing Agape.” (Wilber 349) Freud found that “human misery 
could be reduced to a battle and disharmony between the Path of 
Ascent and the Path of Descent... ... and that the only solution to our 
suffering is the union of Eros and Thanatos.” (Wilber 341) 

The “delicious divinities whom Botticelli painted” and the 
“obsessive preoccupation with love and beauty” in the Renaissance, 
Hillman says, we should “regard [ ] from the perspective of the soul- 
making that takes place through the intercourse between anima and 
eros ... inherent in the movement of soul, the activity of the anima 
seeks eros. [ ] Indeed we suffer from a division between eros and 
psyche, a soulless eroticism, and an unloved desexualized soul.” 
(Hillman 211) Standing between Zephyrus and Mercury is the 
Goddess of Love: Venus. She embodies Eros and Thanatos, Eros and 
Agape, and she stands alone, untouched in a radiant bliss, and timeless. 
She, of all characters in this scene, is given the most serene face and is 
surrounded by a halo created by arching tree branches. Another clue to 
the non-dualistic message of this piece is the line of action in the 
postures of both Mercury and Zephyr; they both create arcs leading the 
eye towards the head of Venus. 

As Beatrice, at her left hand, her friend Matilda — the personification 
of summer, quickly followed by autumn’s fall, personified here as Eve; 
she reminds us of fleeting youth and, according to Ovid, “As she talks, 
her lips breathe spring roses: I was Chloris, who am now called Flora.” 
And, groping the fleeing maiden comes cold, dark, winter whistling a 
deathly-blue chill. Lucretius says, “Spring and Venus go their way, 
and the winged harbinger of Venus steps on before; and close on 
Zephyrus’ footprints mother Flora strews all the way before them and 
covers it over with the choicest colours and odours. 
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Matilda has been gathering wildflowers (as in Canto 28). Most 
critics identify this figure as Flora, goddess of spring, who is scattering 
a glorious profusion of flowers, embodiment of abundant nature, and 
her dress is covered with the floral symbols. At Beatrice’s right hand, 
three maidens dance — Faith, Hope, and Charity — in a circle (as in 
Canto 30). Others identify them as the Three Graces, daughters of 
Zeus — Aglaia who gives, Euphrosyne who receives, and Thalia who 
returns. (The Grace on the right side has the face of Caterina Sforza, 
also painted by Botticelli in a famous portrait in the Lindenau Museum 
as “Catherine of Alexandria.’’) 


Venus, Amor and the three Graces 
Pietro Liberi , "Il Libertino", (1614— - 1687), 
Oil on Canvas147 cm x 197 cm 


At the wedding of King Peleus of Thessaly and the sea goddess Thetis, 
Strife showed up uninvited and threw into the midst of the guests a 
golden apple inscribed ‘to the fairest.' To put an end to the squabbling 
between Minerva (Athena), Venus (Aphrodite), and his wife Juno (the 
Greek Hera), Jupiter decreed that the handsomest man on earth, a 
Trojan prince raised as a shepherd, would be the judge. All of the 
goddesses bribed Paris, but Venus—promising him the most beautiful 
woman in the world as his bride—won the contest. Unfortunately, her 
candidate was already married, and Paris' abduction of Helen from her 
Greek husband sparked the Trojan War. 


The Judgement of Paris is a very popular myth that explains the start of 
The Trojan War. 
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Jacques Jordaens 

The Judgment of Paris (between 1620 and 1625) 

oil on canvas 87.6 x 113 cm (34.5 x 44.5 in) 

Lowe Art Museum Gift of the Samuel H. Kress Foundation 


three supremely powerful goddesses asked a worthless male mortal to 
rank them in order of attractiveness in order to win a sculpture of a 
fruit. 

three murder-eyed, placid-lipped, notoriously temperamental immortals 


On Mt. Olympus 

The Judgement of Paris story starts on Mt. Olympus when all the gods 
were gathered for a wedding. All of the important gods were there, 
except for Eris, the god of mischief and discord. She was excluded 
because nobody wanted mischief at a wedding ceremony. To get 
revenge, Eris wrote To the Fairest on a golden apple. She threw the 
apple in the direction of Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite. She ran away 
laughing, knowing there would be trouble. 

When Hera saw the golden apple, she started bragging that it was for 
her. Athena quickly took it away, saying that the fairest meant the 
smartest. Aphrodite got mad, so she took it. She thought the fairest 
meant the most beautiful. The three female gods got into a big fight. 
They decided to go and ask Zeus who was the fairest. Zeus couldn't 
decide, because Hera was his wife. Zeus told them that the mortal 
prince, Paris of Troy, would decide. 

Paris 

Hermes first brought the three goddesses to bathe, then the three gods 
came down to earth to talk to Paris. Zeus had told Paris he could have 
them do any thing to help him decide. They all asked him who was the 
fairest. Since he couldn't decide, Paris put them through a series of tests 
and help him choose the winner. With no clear winner, the goddesses 
decided to bribe him. Hera went first, offering him the gift of power 
over Europe and Asia, riches and many victories. Next came Athena. 
She offered him the gift of wisdom, almost as much as her own. She 
said her would have a great mind for strategy and that he would be 
victorious in most all battles. Aphrodite came last. She said if he picked 
her, he could have the most beautiful girl in the world, Helen of Sparta. 
Although both Paris and Helen were married, he didn't need or want 
wisdom or power. He picked Aphrodite. 

The Kidnapping 

Paris came to visit Helen and her husband King Menelaus. They 
welcomed him warmly because at the time Troy was at peace with 
Greece. Aphrodite put her magic belt on Paris so that he would be 
irresistible to Helen. She instantly fell in love when she saw him. To 
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Paris's happiness, Menelaus found out his father died and traveled to a 
different island. During the night Paris took Helen away to the walled 
city of Troy. 

The War 

When Menelaus heard of his wife's kidnapping, he was enraged. He 
called all of the kings of Greece to help attack Troy. They built many 
ships, and over time, they were ready. The Judgment of Paris started 
the Trojan War. 


This name is used for a group of three women who 
came to the sepulchre of Jesus. In Eastern Orthodoxy 
they are among the Myrrhbearers, traditionally 
including a much larger number of people. All four 
gospels mention women going to the tomb of Jesus, 
but only Mark 16:1 mentions the three that this 
tradition interprets as bearing the name Mary: 

Mary Magdalene 

Mary of Clopas 

Mary Salome the Disciple 


An Angel Visits The Three Marys at the Tomb 

Holy Women at Christ's Tomb. Artist: Carracci, Annibale. 1560-1609 
oil on canvas 121x145,5 cm 

Acquired in 1836; formerly in the W. Coesvelt collection, London 


On the first day of the new week, the three holy women, Mary 
Magdalene, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary the Wife of Zebedee, 
came to Christ's tomb. There they were faced with the open tomb and 
an angel who told them of the Saviour's resurrection. 


1. Joanna (wife of Chuza) 

Among the first women to discover the empty tomb (Luke 24:10), she 
was the wife of Chuza, the household manager or steward of King 
Herod Antipas (Luke 8:3). 

She was a follower of Jesus and helped to provide financially for 
Jesus’s ministry, along with Susanna and many others (Luke 8:3). 

2. Mary Magdalene 
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A Galilean woman probably from the town of Magdala (on the west 
bank of the Sea of Galilee). Jesus delivered her from seven demons 
(Luke 8:2; Mark 16:9). 

She became a follower of Jesus (Matt. 27:57), a witness to the 
crucifixion and burial (Matt. 27:61; 28:1; Mark 15:40, 47; John 
19:25), and was among the women who went to the tomb on Sunday 
(Mark 16:1; John 20:1). 

She was the first person to see Jesus alive (Mark 16:9) and told the 
other disciples (Luke 24:10; John 20:18). 

3. Mary (mother of Jesus, widow of Joseph of Nazareth) 

She gave birth to Jesus, raised him, was present at his execution and 
burial, and witnessed his resurrection life. 

From the cross Jesus entrusted his widowed mother to John’s care, and 
she went to live in his home ( John 19:25-27)—perhaps because 
Mary’s other sons were not yet believers ( John 7:5; see also Matt. 
13:57; Mark 3:21, 31; 6:4). 

Mary’s other sons (Matt. 13:55; Mark 6:2-3; Acts 1:14; 1 Cor. 9:4-5; 
Gal. 1:19) were named: 

James (author of the biblical book of James) 

Joseph/Joses 

Simon 

Judas/Jude (author of the biblical book of Jude) 

She also had at least two daughters (Mark 6:3). 

4. Mary (mother of James and Joses/Joseph) 

A witness of Jesus’s crucifixion, burial, and resurrection appearances. 

Her sons were named James the Younger (hence her husband must 
have been named James) and Joses/Joseph. See Matt. 27:61; 27:56; 
Mark 15:40, 47. 

The fact that two Marys in the story have sons with the same names 
(James and Joseph/Joses) shows the commonality of certain names in 
first-century Galilee. The name Mary, in particular, was exceedingly 
common in first-century Palestine, hence the need to distinguish 
between different Marys in the Gospels, whether by way of their 
hometown (Mary Magdalene) or in association with their husband 
(Mary of Clopas) or sons (Mary mother of James and Joses). 

5. Mary (wife of Clopas) 

A Galilean witness of Jesus’s crucifixion, she may be identified as 
Jesus’s “mother’s sister” ( John 19:25)—though see discussion under 
Salome below. 

According to Hegesippus, as quoted by the historian Eusebius, Clopas 
was the brother of Joseph of Nazareth (Hist. Eccl. 3.11; 3.32.6; 
4.22.4). If so, Mary and Clopas were Jesus’s aunt and uncle. Their 
son Simeon (Jesus’s cousin) became a leader of the Jerusalem church 
succeeding James the brother of Jesus. 

6. Salome (mother of James and John) 

One of Jesus’s female followers in Galilee, she witnessed the 
crucifixion and went to the tomb on Sunday (Mark 15:40; 16:1). 

The parallel passage in Matthew 27:56 makes it likely that she is the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee (i.e., James and John). 
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Strength interchangeable with Justice 


‘The Hanged Man,’ a man hanging upside down from a wooden 
scaffold of some kind, usually in the form of a cross — the traditional 
symbol for sacrifice — has a profound and complex symbolism, but its 
fundamental significance implicates the primitive man endeavouring to 
keep his deities alive by isolating them between Heaven and earth, 
thereby placing them in a position which is immune to ordinary 
influences, especially terrestrial ones. Suspension in space implies 
mystical isolation related to the idea of levitation and to dream flight. 
On the other hand, the inverted position is in itself a symbol of 
purification (because it inverts, analogically to the natural, terrestrial 
order). 

In the “Havamal,” Odin sacrifices himself by hanging on Ygegdrasil, 
the Cosmic Ash Tree: “I know that I have been hanging from the 
stormy tree for nine consecutive nights, wounded by the spear, as an 
offering to Odin: myself offered to myself’ ‘The Hanged Man,’ 
hanging from his own doctrine, to which he has attached himself to 
such an extent that his entire being hangs on it ... he has not lived the 
ordinary life of this earth, but, instead, has lived in a dream of mystical 
idealism. 

The first card in the tarot that might be considered a bit scary is the 
‘Hanged Man,’ which is traditionally number twelve in the Major 
Arcana. This card generally shows a man suspended upside down from 
a tree or wood frame, hanging from one foot. In some renderings he 
looks content and quite at peace, in others he looks worried, hanging 
from that tree as he is. The ‘Hanged Man’ signifies to us a time of 
suspension, when things will have to wait. It shows a reversal of 
attitude, seeing things from the opposite point of view. Sometimes it 
shows us that a sacrifice must be made, in order to come out of the life 
stage we are in.” 

Most cards show ‘the Hanged Man’ with his left leg bent across his 
right to form triangle with his legs. The theme, here, is the deliberate 
undergoing of a selfless sacrifice, usually for the purpose of helping 
others: the Thoth deck shows a naked man hanging upside down with 
his right leg crossed over his left to form a cross. His arms are 
outstretched to form an equilateral triangle. A green Disk is at each of 
his five extremities. He is suspended from an Egyptian ankh, the 
symbol of life ... a strange gallows, yellow in colour but tending 
towards blue-green — natural or terrestrial nature tending towards 
heaven — indicating concentrated light, or thought; a serpent is 
wrapping itself around his left foot. ‘The Hanged Man’ is attired in the 
mystical red and white of the alchemical two-headed eagle. His arms 
are tied together, and his half-opened purse is losing gold coins — 
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spiritual treasures to be found in the being performing the self- 
sacrifice: cf. Perseus, the personification of thought in action, who — in 
his flight — overcame the forces of evil in order to free Andromedea, the 
soul chained to the dull rock of matter, rising from the waves of the 
primitive ocean. The background is green air over green water shot 
with white rays from Kether. The imagery of this card portrays the 
archetypes of sacrifice and initiation. It also suggests the archetype of 
the dying and rising gods such as Christ. 


The number thirteen makes many people uneasy, and the thirteenth 
card of the Major Arcana, titled ‘Death’ in most decks, truly is the most 
feared and misunderstood card of the tarot. The skeleton in the ‘Death’ 
card often carries a scythe or holds high a flag with a giant rose on it. It 
somehow looks powerful, holding the key to life and death, with skulls 
scattered at its feet. This card seems to say ‘Death’ can come in an 
instant ... so watch out!?> There have been many deaths since Adam 
brought sin and death into the world, but there has never been a death 
like the death of Christ. He died a very unique death, totally unlike any 
deaths before Him or after — a predetermined death, natural (real) death, 
unnatural (abnormal) death, and a supernatural death. The death of 
Jesus Christ was substitutionary death. He had no sin, but died in our 
place: do not feel sadness just because this seems like an unhappy story 
filled with someone else’s pain. Rather feel grief over your own sins, 
which Jesus Christ bore in His own body on the cross, as the handsome 
young hero of this lai is now doing ... “lying alone in the dust of the 
street.” And, consistent with love, as the supreme example of love, 
Jesus prayed, “Father forgive them for they know not what they do.” [ ] 

The Apostle Paul perhaps referred to this moment when he wrote in 
2 Corinthians 5:21: “For He made Him who knew no sin to be sin for 
us, that we might become the righteousness of God in Him.” At this 
moment the Father placed on Him the sins of humanity to be paid as He 
was about to die. (Isaiah 59:2 states that our sins separate us from 
God.) 

Instead of forgiveness, though, the dying cow hand curses his 
tormentor, irrationally shifting the blame and revealing a lady virtuous: 
the “brightness of eternal life” [WIS 7:26] ... substituted, now, herein 
this lai, for the cruel card-sharp and his ‘dirty slut whore’: thusly 
crucifying ‘the fair one’ “who first drove him forth far away from [ ] 
home.” Cf. “His Glory & the essence of his substance.” [HEB 1:3] 
(The Greek word, ephiemi, means essentially the same thing, the idea 
of not placing the rightful guilt on the person who has done the 
offence.) 

The sun ceased shining and “darkness came over the whole land; 
then, with a loud ‘anguished’ cry, “My God, My God, why have you 
forsaken Me? [Luke 23:34]” ... the curtain of the temple was torn from 
top to bottom — cf. the ‘Veil of Isis,’ the chaste virgin’s hymen. And 
with this, Jesus (in contentment) breathed His last: “Father, into Thy 
Hands I commit My Spirit.” [Luke 23:46]” — and, since He died for us, 
we must live for Him. He owns us for He bought us with His own 
precious life’s blood. 
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(Detail) The Hanging of Judas by Giovanni Canavesio ca. 1492 
A fresco painting from the Chapel of Notre Dame des Fontaines, 
La Brigue, Arriere country, Cote D'Azur, France. 

The devil came for his soul and literally disemboweled it from his 
human body — an interesting depiction that evil is concrete and not 
abstract. 


Matthew 27:1-10 
Judas Hangs Himself 


27 Early in the morning, all the chief priests and the elders of the 
people made their plans how to have Jesus executed. 2 So they bound 
him, led him away and handed him over to Pilate the governor. 

3 When Judas, who had betrayed him, saw that Jesus was condemned, 
he was seized with remorse and returned the thirty pieces of silver to 
the chief priests and the elders. 4 “I have sinned,” he said, “for I have 
betrayed innocent blood.” 

“What is that to us?” they replied. ““That’s your responsibility.” 

5 So Judas threw the money into the temple and left. Then he went 
away and hanged himself. 

6 The chief priests picked up the coins and said, “It is against the law to 
put this into the treasury, since it is blood money.” 7 So they decided to 
use the money to buy the potter’s field as a burial place for foreigners. 
8 That is why it has been called the Field of Blood to this day. 9 Then 
what was spoken by Jeremiah the prophet was fulfilled: “They took the 
thirty pieces of silver, the price set on him by the people of Israel, 

10 and they used them to buy the potter’s field, as the Lord commanded 
me.” 

Matthew 27:10 See Zech. 11:12,13; Jer. 19:1-13; 32:6-9. 


Acts 1:18-19 says, "With the reward he got for his wickedness, Judas 
bought a field; there he fell headlong, his body burst open and all his 
intestines spilled out. Everyone in Jerusalem heard about this, so they 
called that field in their language Akeldama, that is, Field of Blood." 


The Greek word translated "hanged himself" is the word apanchomai 
which is used in Greek literature to mean choking or squeezing one's 
self as with great emotion or grief. In English we have a similar 
expression when we say that someone is "all choked up." We do not 
mean that they have died. We mean that they are overcome with 
emotion. Judas cast down the pieces of silver in the temple and left 
doubling himself over with grief. 


Some people have wrongly assumed that Matthew and Luke (the author 
of Acts) are contradictory in their account of Judas’ death. Since the 
Bible is inerrant Judas cannot have died by hanging and died by falling 
and bursting open. Rather they are two different viewpoints of the same 
event. Luke, being a doctor, gives us a graphic description of what 
occurred following the hanging. 


Judas hanged himself in the potter’s field (Matthew 27:5), and then, 
after his body decayed and bloated, evidently the rope broke, and he 
burst into pieces on the land of the potter’s field (Acts 1:18-19). The 
Acts passage presumes Judas’ hanging, as a man falling down in a field 
does not result in his body bursting open. Only decomposition and a 
fall from a height could cause a body to burst open. 


Judas hanged himself on Passover and before a Sabbath, and no Jew 
was going to touch the hanging corpse (touching a dead body caused 
defilement; it would have been work to take it down on the Sabbath; 
added to that, death by hanging was especially a disgrace; and hoisting 
a dead body isn't an attractive vocation if it isn't on your property), so it 
is safe to assume that Judas hanged himself and that the branch or rope 
eventually broke. Gruesome as it is, Judas’ dead body hung in the hot 
sun of Jerusalem, and the bacteria inside his body would have been 
actively breaking down tissues and cells. A byproduct of bacterial 
metabolism is often gas. The pressure created by the gas forces fluid 
out of the cells and tissues and into the body cavities. The body 
becomes bloated as a result. In addition, tissue decomposition occurs 
compromising the integrity of the skin. Judas’ body was similar to an 
overinflated balloon, and as he hit the ground (due to the branch he 
hung on or the rope itself breaking) the skin easily broke and he burst 
open with his internal organs spilling out. 


Polhill in his Acts commentary [92n] notes that the phrase translated 
"becoming headlong" (prenes genomenos -- translated as "falling 
headlong" in the KJV, but literally being "becoming headlong" as 
shown in Green's Interlinear translation, 366) is a mere transcription 
error away from being "becoming swollen" (presthes genomenos). The 
latter may well be what was originally written, and as such might 
describe Judas' body swelling up after hanging for a while. This reading 
is found in later Syriac, Georgian and Armenian mss., though perhaps 
as an attempt at textual criticism of the sort we are doing. 


When Judas threw the thirty pieces of silver down, the priests took the 
money and used it to buy the potter’s field (Matthew 27:7), not 
knowing that Judas was going to hang himself there. Judas may not 
have purchased the field himself, but it was the money Judas received 
for betraying Jesus that purchased the field. 


Judas Iscariot, a thief, is typically remembered for one thing: his 
betrayal of Jesus. He was one of the twelve disciples who lived with 
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and followed Jesus for three years. He witnessed Jesus’ ministry, His 
teaching, and His many miracles. He was the treasurer for the group 
and used this trusted position to steal from their resources (John 12:6). 
Scholars have several ideas about the derivation of the surname. One is 
that Iscariot refers to Kerioth, a region or town in Judea. Another idea 
is that it refers to the Sicarii, a cadre of assassins among the Jewish 
rebels. 


Jesus knew from the very beginning what Judas Iscariot would do. 
Jesus told His disciples, “Have I not chosen you, the Twelve? Yet one 
of you is a devil!” (John 6:70). And at the Last Supper, Jesus predicted 
His betrayal and identified the betrayer: “Jesus answered, ‘It is the one 
to whom I will give this piece of bread when I have dipped it in the 
dish.’ Then, dipping the piece of bread, he gave it to Judas Iscariot, son 
of Simon” (John 13:26). 


Jesus said that Judas Iscariot was not “clean”; i.e., he had not been born 
again and was not forgiven of his sins (John 13:10—11). In fact, Judas 
was empowered to do what he did by the devil himself: “As soon as 
Judas took the bread [that Jesus had given him], Satan entered into 
him” (John 13:27). 


The other disciples had no clue that Judas Iscariot harbored treacherous 
thoughts. When Jesus mentioned a betrayer in their midst, the other 
disciples worried that it was they who would prove disloyal (John 
13:22). No one suspected Judas. He was a trusted member of the 
Twelve. Even when Jesus told Judas, “What you are about to do, do 
quickly,” (John 13:27), and Judas left the Last Supper, the others at the 
table simply thought Judas had been sent to buy more food or to give 
something to charity (verses 28-29). 


Judas Iscariot betrayed the Lord with a kiss, perfectly in keeping with 
his brazen duplicity (Luke 22:47—-48). After committing his atrocious 
act, Judas “was seized with remorse and returned the thirty silver coins 
to the chief priests and the elders” (Matthew 27:3). But we learn that 
remorse does not equal repentance—rather than make amends or seek 
forgiveness, “he went away and hanged himself” (Matthew 27:5). 


Judas Iscariot fulfilled the prophecy of Psalm 41:9, “Even my close 
friend, someone I trusted, one who shared my bread, has turned against 
me” (cf. John 13:18). Yet Judas was fully responsible for his actions. 
Jesus said, “The Son of Man will go just as it is written about him. But 
woe to that man who betrays the Son of Man! It would be better for 
him if he had not been born” (Matthew 26:24). 


Given the fact of Judas’ close proximity to Jesus during three years of 
ministry, it is hard to imagine how he could follow through on such a 
dastardly betrayal. Judas’ story teaches us to guard against small, 
gradual failings that gain strength and power in our lives and that could 
open the door to more deadly influences. His story is also a great 
reminder that appearances can be deceiving. Jesus taught, “Many will 
say to me on that day, ‘Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy in your name 
and in your name drive out demons and in your name perform many 
miracles?’ Then I will tell them plainly, ‘Inever knew you. Away from 
me, you evildoers!” (Matthew 7:22—23). 


The essential message of the Gospel of Judas, a 
Gnostic gospel, espousing a Gnostic viewpoint of 
Christianity, is that Jesus wanted Judas to betray Him 
because it was necessary to fulfill Jesus’ plan. 


gospel of Thomas 
gospel of Philip 
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Death — the end of an epoch; particularly when it takes the form of 
sacrifice or the desire for self-destruction in the face of unendurable 
tension: Romeo and Juliet, Tristan and Isolde, et cetera. Or when the 
hero dies (young): Achilles, Balder, and Siegfried, et cetera. The 
public necessity for sacrifice of this kind was what lay behind the 
‘ritual assassination of the king’ (in which the possibility of his survival 
was sometimes left open, should he prove victorious in combat). 
Frazier cites a festival called “The Great Sacrifice” in which the King 
of Calicut was made to hazard his crown and his life. It took place 
every twelve years at a time when the planet Jupiter turns back towards 
the constellation of Cancer, since there was a supposed relationship 
between the planet and the king’s destiny. 

In the Tarocca, this card symbolizes death by a human skeleton ... 
its bones are not grey but pink. Sometimes the skeleton allegorically 
wields a sickle — to suggest that death levels all living beings. The 
theme is the process of death, which is an ending or completion of 
something that we have known. ‘Death’ also implies change of some 
kind, a transformation. The ground is strewn with human remains 
having the appearance of living beings — expressive and active — the 
enigma tends to ambivalence, underlining the fact that if life is, in 
itself, closely bound up with death (as Heraclitus pointed out) death is 
also the source of life; and not only spiritual life but of the resurrection 
of the flesh as well. One must resign oneself to dying in a dark prison 
in order to find rebirth in light and clarity ... in the same manner the 
tree is pruned in order to rejuvenate it. 

Death is the supreme liberation, symbolic of the transformations of 
all things, the progress of evolution, and dematerialization. Negatively, 
melancholic decomposition is inferred, as is the end of anything 
determinate. In Greek, she is envisioned as the daughter of Night () 
and sister of Sleep (). Horace depicts ‘Death’ with black wings and a 
Roman gladiatorial net for snatching victims. The Thoth deck shows 
death as a dancing skeleton bearing a scythe. He wears the Crown of 
Osiris, the Egyptian god of the dead and is shown in the waters of 
Amenti, an Egyptian after-death state. The sweep of his scythe — to the 
left — creates bubbles which contain the seeds of new life. Shown are a 
snake, a fish, a scorpion, a lily, and an onion. This card represents 
death and sudden change. The imagery suggests Jung’s archetype of 
rebirth. 

(These cards generally speak of greater mysteries, of energies more 
important than the physical. The card of ‘Death’ speaks directly of true 
transformation, the dying, so to speak, of one mode, and the rebirth of 
another. A good number of cards follow ‘Death’ in the Major Arcana, 
offering us the insight that beyond this card and what it means, more is 
to come. So when you draw the Death card, consider how change 
might be taking place in your life, and why it probably shouldn't be 
avoided or resisted. ‘Death’ usually tells us, there is important 
transformation about to take place, and our soul requires it for the new 
growth ahead.) 
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‘Temperance’ (or ‘Art’) is usually depicted as a winged angel, clad 
in a red tunic and a cloak with a lining of greenish-blue, pouring water 
from a silver vase into a golden one; the water is the ‘Water of Life’ 
and its being poured suggests that a necessary change of some kind is 
taking place. Hermaphroditic, or gynandrous, ‘Art’ is expressive of the 
‘coniunctio oppositorum.’ The act of pouring denotes the 
transformation of ‘water’ as it passes from the lunar order (of silver) to 
the solar order (of gold), that is, from the world of transient forms and 
of feeling to the world of fixed forms and of reason. The ‘water’ is that 
of the ‘Upper Ocean’ — or ‘vital fluid’ (of universal life in ceaseless 
circulation through formation, regeneration, and purification). In the 
Tarocca, the imagery of this card not only implies the skill that is 
required to survive unwanted experiences, but also ability to turn such 
experiences to our advantage in some way. 

As Apollo’s twin sister, Artemis (Diana) — a Machiavellian ‘Fortuna’ 
— most often depicted by sculptors in her rural aspects, and appearing to 
us as a young virgin huntress, slim and supple, with narrow hips ... her 
hair drawn back or partly gathered. She wears the Dorian chiton, 
which does not fall below her knees. Her feet are shod with the 
cothurnus or laced buskin. She is usually accompanied by a hind or a 
dog which, unlike the dog nipping at the heels of the ‘Fool,’ hunt with 
her attentively. Although a lunar character, she is sometimes depicted 
as holding a torch; the stars, moon, and sun surrounding her head. Her 
features are regular; still, her beauty is severe ... and chaste ... 
knowing no forbidden pleasures. The Thoth deck shows Diana the 
Huntress, the Great Mother of Fertility, and the Many-Breasted. She 
wears a golden crown with a silver band and is shown split into two 
halves. Her left hand pours white gluten from a cup while her right 
hand holds a lance/torch dripping blood. The alchemical symbols of 
blood and gluten mix in a cauldron. At her feet are a white lion and a 
red eagle. This card portrays the archetype of the union of opposites as 
defined in Jung's Mysterium Coniunctionis (1963/1989). 


Comparatively, in Greek mythology, Persephone regularly crosses 
the border between the living and the dead, dwelling half the year with 
her mother (the goddess Demeter) in the upper world — and half the 
year with her husband (Hades) in the realm of the dead below. In the 
story of the Thracian singer, Orpheus (the son of Calliope the muse of 
epic poetry,) who, in a desperate ‘night’ journey into Hades’ realm, in 
the forlorn hope of bringing his one true love, Eurydice, back from the 
land of the dead after she was bitten by a snake and died; in a 
demonstration of his musical skills, he bargains for her return to the 
land of the living. Hades agrees to release the lovely Eurydice back to 
Orpheus, provided he leads his wife from the Underworld without 
looking back: cf. Lot’s wife who was turned into a pillar of salt when 
‘looking back with sad longing for all the good things she had left 
behind’ in Sodom (Gen.19:26). During the journey, Orpheus cannot 
hear his wife’s footsteps and so glances back ... breaking the taboo. 
Eurydice vanishes like a ghost and the path to the Underworld realm 
vanishes. Orpheus’ fate was to be dismembered by Thracian meznads, 
the female worshippers of Dionysus. They tore the singer to pieces 
except for his head, which, when tossed into a river floated downstream 
calling out “Eurydice.” Cf.; Osiris is entombed alive by his younger 
brother, Set, who throws his ‘coffin’ into the river Nile [ ] in Byblos, it 
becomes entwined in the roots of a living tree, like the myrrh tree from 
which Adonis was born: overcome with grief, Isis searches until she 
finds and breathes new life into Osiris — and Horus is conceived. Set 
discovers where Isis has hid Osiris and cuts his body into fourteen 
pieces* [ ] which are remade by Isis. Osiris then retires from the land 
of the living to reigns over the dead in the underworld, supervising the 
judgment of souls. 

In the earlier Sumerian myth, it is Inana, fertile goddess of love and 
war, who [ ] descends into the Underworld to rescue her lover, Dumuzi; 
in Babylonian myth, it is Ishtar the Lady of Battles, rescuing her lover, 
Tammuz. (During the three days of Ishtar’s descent, all sexual activity 


stops on earth. The third day of the drama, the Day of Joy, is the time 
of ascent, resurrection and procreation, when the year begins anew.) 


“And now the young cow hand we wrapped up in his saddle 
blanket, 

each by the corners of his bloody-stained slicker, 

and four wild bronco-busters we shall carry his dead body ...” 


Furthermore, the Dutch painter Hieronymus “Jerome” Bosch who 
was born circa 1450 and died August 1516, is best known for his 
detailed, fantastic, often demonic imagery depicting the torments of 
Hell. One of his best known works is “The Garden of Earthly 
Delights,” (a triptych). 


“Virtue is dead, and dead is beauty too, 

And dead is courtesy,” in mournful plight 

The ladies said, “and now what shall we do?” 
“The Triumph of Death.”®! 


In a wood engraving carried out by Albrecht Durer in 1498 C.E., 
“Four Knights of the Apocalypse,” illustrating the revelations of St- 
Jean who prophesied the end of the world, the four riders represent, 
from left to right: Death, Famine, Discord (sometimes interpreted like 


°7 The first chapter, lines 145 — 147: “The Triumph of Death” by Petrarch: 
translated out of Italian by Mary Sidney, the Countess of Pembroke (c.1600 
C.E.): a modernized edition by Gavin Alexander, editor “Sidneiana” — (Last 
updated 20 April 1999 C.E.) 
[www.english.cam.ac.uk/ceres/sidneiana/triumph.htm] 
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the Pestilence) and War. Above an angel watches, the last three tread 
on men and women of various social classes with their powerful horses, 
whereas Death — an old rachitic man on a skeletal horse — throws a 
bishop in the mouth of a dragon coming out of the entrails of Earth. 
We are not watching a scene of battle, but a furious and pitiless 
destruction act. 

And, in his vision of end of the world, “The Triumph of Death,” 
painted by Pieter Brueghel the Elder circa 1562 C.E., Death, armed 
with a scythe and astride an emaciated horse ... as a horde of invading 
skeletons advance on the hapless living, mowing all men without 
exception, the king as well as the lovers playing music without noticing 
the presence of a skeleton behind them. Some card players try to 
defend themselves with swords; they have not yet understood that any 
resistance is futile. A bleak landscape, a wasteland, the trees and the 
grass is dried out, and infernal fires burn behind a hill — the sky in the 
distance is blackened by smoke from burning cities; everywhere 
skeletons kill men and women, by drowning, hanging, cutting throats. 
A man on the verge of being beheaded cries of mercy in vain, his hands 
in chains. There is not even a promise of redemption or resurrection in 
this picture. Skeletons toll the bell, there is no hope anymore: everyone 
must perish by the same uncaring hand of Death: the saving grace of 
Christ — religion — seems little more than a joke in this macabre 
representation where skeletons stand enclosed by barriers bearing the 
holy cross. Brueghel makes no allusions to the salvation of the soul. 
The viewer is encouraged and even forced to face death in all its 
ugliness and finality.°* 

In the medieval “Dance of Death,’ Death appears not as the 
destroyer, but as the messenger of God summoning men to an 
inescapable fate beyond the grave, a conception familiar both to the 
Holy Bible and to the ancient poets. The dancing movement of the 
characters was a later development, as at first Death and his victims 
moved at a slow and dignified gait. But Death, acting the part of a 
messenger, naturally took the attitude and movement of the day, 
namely the fiddlers and other musicians, and the macabre “Dance of 
Death” was the result. A culture of fear and guilt and shame emerged 
in Western Europe, with a pessimistic attitude — “contemptus mundi” — 
hatred of the world, contempt of life and desire for death bringing one 
closer to God.” 


“and those little whore-gals fair shall carry wild roses & 
myrtle! ... 

following along, 

not for to smell him as they pass by along in procession.” 


We are once again reminded of Raphael’s ‘sleeping knight’ and the 
“Laocoén” in the imagery of the ‘Devil,’ which less like Gautama 
Buddha and more-so as Nidhogg, sits before the trunk of a tree — in this 
case comparable to Yggdrasil the Cosmic Ash Tree, the branches there- 
of spreading out, as the encephalon, or brain, of a living entity — the 
cosmic human consciousness — recognized as having a persona and 
conscience ... and a soul; otherwise, the branches of this stately tree 
merely hang over the ‘nine worlds,’ spreading out above the heavens 
(and flowering in season). Four deer run across the branches of the tree 
and eat the buds; they represent the four winds. There are other 


°° “The Triumph of Death”: © Patrick Pollefeys, 
[www.lamortdanslart.com] 

°° The “Dance of Death,” written by Charles G. Herbermann & George Charles 
Williamson: transcribed by Rick McCarty: The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Volume IV, published 1908. New York: Robert Appleton Company. Nihil 
Obstat. Remy Lafort, Censor. Imprimatur. +John M. Farley, Archbishop of 
New York 

[www.newadvent.org] 

100 Myrtilus — emblem of immortality — remains green ‘to remind’ lovers that life 
may lie hidden in the lap of death. Cf., Dante Purgatorio XXI. 85: “... that 
name most lasting and most honoured.” 
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inhabitants of the tree, such as the squirrel Ratatosk (“swift teeth’), a 
notorious gossip, and Vidofnir (“tree snake”), the golden cock that 
perches on the topmost bough. The roots are gnawed upon by Nidhogg 
and other serpents. On the day of Ragnarok, the fire giant Surt will set 
the tree on fire. 


The Qabbalistic Tree of Life 


Yggdrasil, (“The Terrible One’s Horse”), of which all trees came 
into being, is supported by three great roots (of the central nervous, 
lymphatic, and circulatory systems): one descends into ‘the land of 
giants’ to the dwarf Mimer’s Well of Wisdom (Mimisbrunnr), into 
which Odin cast one of his eyes to become ‘all-knowing’; another ends 
in the spring of Hvergelmir (Roaring Kettle), the source of many rivers, 
deep in foggy Niflheim, where the dragon Nidhogg gnaws on it; and, 
the last root is embedded beneath Urd’s Well of Fate (Urdarbrunnr), 
guarded by the Norns, where the godlings gathered in Asgard. It was 
from this sacred tree which Odin hung himself for nine days; Christ, 
too, hung on a tree, as did Nehushtan, the brazen serpent made by 
Moses, which Hezekiah broke into pieces (2 Kings 18:4). 

And before the ‘Devil,’ also, is a staff topped with a winged Horus, 
which is more so obviously symbolic of an ejaculating phallus, 
especially believable since the “Devils strength is in his loins.” Below 
him are two globes — the testes — each containing dancing human 
figures ... representing bondage of the libido, or psychic energy, 
including sexual energy in the Freudian sense. The aim of the ‘Devil’ 
is the regression or stagnation of what is fragmentary, inferior, diverse 
and discontinuous — the instincts and desires in all passionate forms 
digressing into disorder and perversion. 

Most of us have heard that the Medieval Christian image of the 
Devil, with his horns, hooves, and forked tail, was a nasty caricature of 
the pagan Horned God or god of the wild. The rigid male authorities in 
Christianity at the time were acting very politically, with the intention 
of wiping out the pagan practices that flourished through the 
countryside. The ‘Devil’ was a highly feared image in medieval times, 
superstition was rampant and the Inquisition could get you burned alive 
for supposed dealings with him. Some people would like to turn back 
to the pagan Horned God, and say the ‘Devil’ simply represents our 
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wild nature, that is physical and sexual. Others tend to view the 
negative implications of the physical energy of the card in the Tarocca, 
or the temptations we are met with daily that might lead us to act 
without integrity. We can read the card as a caution to not focus on the 
material, to keep selfishness or greed in check, to be careful of what we 
are tempted by, and to not become bound to something unhealthy (a 
lover, a habit, an addiction). Seen in this light, the Devil is not so 
sinister, or at least, no more sinister than our own darkest yearnings and 
reminds us to be responsible to ourselves and to others. !0! 

Like the Greek Sphinx, the ‘Devil’ — Baphomet of the Knights 
Templar — having the head and feet of a he-goat and the bosom and 
arms of a woman, incorporates the four elements: its black legs 
correspond to the earth and to the spirits of the netherworld; the green 
scales on its flanks allude to water, and undines, and dissolution; 
membranous blue bat’s-wings to sylphs and bats; and red head to fire 
and salamanders. The Marseilles deck shows a stereotyped, middle-age 
Christian concept of Satan complete with horns and a forked tail. The 
Waite deck is much more refined, showing the stereotyped version of a 
devilish black magician. Most cards also show a naked man and 
woman chained to a block. The theme is Black Magic and the card 
represents slavery or confinement. The imagery of this card suggests 
the wrongness of an over-inflated ego. The Thoth deck shows a goat 
with the large spiral horns of Amun-Ra and a third eye in his forehead 
— Pan Pangenetor the All-Begetter'™ ... masturbating. 


Albert Fish 


Now, Erasmus wrote in “Letter 3 — To Eustochium on Guarding 
Virginity,” “Job was dear to God, perfect and upright before Him, yet 
hear what he says of the devil, ‘His strength is in his loins, and his force 
(against women) is in his navel.’” [Job 40:16 (LXX)] Jerome, while 
discounting the “girding of the loins” as support for castration, also 
wrote that “all the Devil's strength is in the loins ‘with inordinate sexual 
powers.” ‘Stand firm therefore, having girded your loins with truth, 
and having put on the breastplate of righteousness.’ [Eph 6:14] 

This linking of the black devil with the imprudent erotic lust may 
have several sources: a throwback to the satyrs (Lat.: faun) of Greek 
mythology [ ] the lingering influence of Persian religions, such as 
Zoroastrianism, during the formation of rabbinic Judaism and early 
Christian thought in the first century; Neoplatonism and Manichaeism 
in third and fourth century Roman intellectual circles — their 
cosmologies emphasizing the struggle between light, which was good, 
and darkness, which was evil. 


“’.. you see a buming light, as large and as high as a 
mountain, divided at its summit as if into many tongues. And 
there stand in the presence of this light a multitude of white- 
clad people. Before them what seems like a screen of 
translucent crystal has been placed, reaching from their 
breasts to their feet. And before that multitude, as if in a road, 
there lies on its back a monster shaped like a worm, 
wondrously large and long. And it arouses an indescribable 
sense of horror and rage; on its left stands a kind of 
marketplace, which displays human wealth and worldly 
delights and various sorts of merchandise. And some people 
are running through it very fast and not buying anything; but 
others are walking slowly and stopping both to sell and to 
buy; that worm is black and gristly, covered with ulcers and 
pustules. And it is divided into five sections from the head 
down through the belly to its feet, like stripes; but its head has 


101 © N. Levine — Illumination Tarot. [www.illuminationtarot.com] 
102 “Chaos and the Psychological Symbolism of the Tarot” by Gerald Schueler, 
Ph.D. © 1997 C.E.: [www.schuelers.com] 
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been so crushed that the left side of its jawbone is dislocated. 
Its eyes are bloody on the surface and burning within; its ears 
are round and bristly; its nose and mouth are those of a viper; 
its hands are human, and its tail short and horrible, and around 
its neck a chain is riveted, which also binds its hands and feet; 
and this chain is firmly fastened to a rock in the abyss 
confining it so that it cannot move about as its wicked will 
desires.” 
Hildegard, “Scivias” 


Hildegard (1098-1179) was a Benedictine abbess who documented 
her allegorical visions and apocalyptic prophecies in text and 
illuminations. Her most famous work, written over the course of ten 
years (1141-51) is “Scivias” (short for “Scito vias Domini,” “Know the 
Ways of the Lord’). In this excerpt, Hildegard has described her vision 
of the devil embodied as a monstrous worm. (After her description, she 
interprets some of the key images.) 

The cowboy’s, though, took a cavalier attitude towards the devil: 


“No wild whoopies to chase off the devil 
over the hillside and beat him... on down around the stump” 


In saying, ‘down around the stump,’ cowboy slang is inferred, which 
more-or-less means, ‘to evade responsibility or a difficult task.’ The 
best preparation for a holy death is a holy life: comparatively, the 
purpose of medieval morality plays was to teach the truth that all men 
must die and should therefore prepare themselves to appear before their 
Judge. The scene of the play was usually the cemetery or churchyard, 
though sometimes it may have been the church itself. The spectacle 
was opened by a sermon on the certainty of death delivered by a monk. 
At the close of the sermon there came forth from the charnel-house, 
usually found in the churchyard, a series of figures decked out in the 
traditional mask of death, a close-fitting, yellowish linen suit painted so 
as to resemble a skeleton. One of them addresses the intended victim, 
who is invited to accompany him beyond the grave.!% 

In this case, the dying cow hand speaks his final words: 


“O wont some one go bring me a drink of cold water, 

Cold water to cool my fevered hot temples: ice to soothe my 
parched lips — 

It burns like ‘blazes.’ I think Pll soon be dead.” 


Note: Drinking the waters of the Underworld River Lethe, according 
to Classical Greek mythology, caused the mind to forget its earthly 
existence. Cf. John 19:28 — “I thirst.” 

The generals had stood aside while the men passed by. Ptolemy 
wiped his eyes. Perdikkas stepped over to the bed. "Alexander. When 
you are received among the gods, at what times shall we offer you 
worship?" 

I don't think he expected any answer; just wanted, if he could still be 
heard, to make a gift of honor, as he felt it due. He was heard. 
Alexander came back to us, as if out of deep water. The smile still hung 
about him. He whispered, "When you are happy." — The Persian 
Boy, 408-9 


103 The “Dance of Death,” written by Charles G. Herbermann & George Charles 
Williamson: transcribed by Rick McCarty: The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Volume IV, published 1908. New York: Robert Appleton Company. Nihil 
Obstat. Remy Lafort, Censor. Imprimatur. +John M. Farley, Archbishop of 
New York 

[www.newadvent.org] 
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The Two Struck by Lightning 


The penis has four main parts: glans (the head), corpus cavernosum and 
corpus spongiosum (the shaft), and the urethra (the hole that you 
urinate or ejaculate from). When a man is aroused from sexual thoughts 
or direct stimulation, nerves and hormones work to cause the muscles 
in the penis to relax and the corpus cavernosum and spongiosum will 
fill with blood causing the shaft to get hard -- an erection. Another set 
of muscles cuts off the blood supply when the penis is erect to maintain 
its hardness. Once he orgasms, the blood will drain and the penis 
softens. 

only about 10 percent of men never experience erectile dysfunction 
(ED). 

ED can be caused by anxiety or other negative psychological emotions, 
including worrying about that erection! If you are happily coupled and 
generally content, let’s examine physical causes, which many 
researchers say account for about 85 percent of ED. Even if the cause is 
beyond your control, your emotional response to the situation 
exacerbates the problem. 

The point of sex is pleasure; a hard penis is not requisite to satisfying 
and exciting sex. Indeed, a soft penis, rather than remaining a source of 
embarrassment and disappointment, can provide you with delicious 
sensation and encourage extended lovemaking sessions. 

More difficult than learning to enjoy a limp dick physically is changing 
your attitude about how sex must be experienced. Once you quit 
demanding your penis be erect to be sexual, you will notice the 
sensations you would otherwise discount or ignore altogether. 


During the sexual act we transmute the brutal instincts of the physical 
body into will, the passionate emotions of the astral into love, the 
mental impulses into comprehension; and as spirits, we realize the 
Great Work. 

In the Serpent is found the redemption of man, but we must be on guard 
against the guile of the Serpent. One should contemplate the forbidden 
fruit and inhale its aroma, but remember the words of Lord Jehovah: "If 
you eat of this fruit you shall die". We should enjoy the happiness of 
love and adore woman. A good painting enchants us, a beautiful piece 
of music can transport us to ecstasy, but a beautiful adorable woman 
makes us want to possess her immediately. She is the living 
representation of God Mother. The sexual act with the one we adore 
has its unquestionable delights. Sexual pleasure is a legitimate right of 
man. Enjoy the happiness of love, but do not spill the semen, do not 
commit sacrilege, do not be a fornicator. Chastity converts us into 
Gods, fornication converts us into demons. 


Fire dwells in the electrons. 


Men and women have different sexual energies — and too often this 
leads to disharmony, preventing us from fully exploring our sexual 
potential 


The sexual force is a tremendous weapon. Scientists have not been able 
to find the origin of electricity. We affirm that the cause of electrical 
energy must be sought in the Universal Sexual Force. This force is not 
only found in the sexual organs, but also in all of the atoms and 
electrons of the universe. The light of the Sun is a product of sexuality. 
An atom of hydrogen unites sexually with an atom of carbon to 
produce Solar light. Hydrogen is masculine; Carbon, feminine. Solar 
light results from the sexual union of both. The studies of the processes 
of Carbon are very interesting. These processes are the gestation of 
light. 
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Although the principle of conservation applies to both men and women, 
the actual practice of conserving Ching Chi differs. In studying the 
nature of sex, Taoist masters found that the main way men lose Ching 
Chi is through ejaculation, and developed a way to control and use 
sexual energy through learning to separate orgasm and ejaculation — 
two distinct physical processes 


Cultivating, conserving, redirecting and circulation of the generative 
force from the sexual organs to higher centers of the body invigorates 
and rejuvenates all the vital functions and activates the higher forces. 
The exchange and balancing of male and female energies is also 
examined 


Women lose little sexual energy through orgasm, but instead lose it 
primarily through menstruation and childbearing. 


Massacre of the Innocents 

Nicolas Poussin 

Date of Creation: 

1629 

Height (cm): 147.00 Length (cm):171.00 
Medium:Oil Support:Canvas 

Baroque 

Created by: Nicolas Poussin 

Current Location: Chantilly, France 
Displayed at:Musée Condé de Chantilly 


Poussin's gut-wrenching Massacre of the Innocents was inspired by a 
story from the New Testament found in the Gospel of Matthew 
(Matthew 2: 16-18). According to the Bible, when Joseph and Mary 
gave birth to Jesus, it was prophesized that the child would grow up to 
become the King of the Jews. Three men known as the "three wise 
men" (or the three Magi) came to the town of Bethlehem to visit Jesus 
on the night of his birth, bearing symbolic gifts of gold, frankincense 
and myrrh. 


The three wise men found their way to the kingdom of Judea by 
following the so-called "Star of Bethlehem," and upon their arrival 
asked the king, Herod the Great, if he knew how they could find "the 
king of the Jews." 


By this point in his life, King Herod was not in the best of shape. Born 
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in Palestine to a family that was close to Julius Caesar and himself a 
personal friend of Mark Anthony, Herod grew up in the midst political 
intrigue and turmoil, and evidently the pressure got to him. With age 
Herod became increasingly mentally unstable, paranoid, and 
irrationally violent, even going so far as to kill one of his ten wives and 
her two sons, as well as her brother, grandfather, and mother. 


Upon hearing that the Magi were looking for "the king of the Jews," 
Herod immediately grew fearful that this infant would steal his throne. 
He sweetly asked the three wise men to bring the baby back to his 
palace, so that he could worship the infant just like them, secretly 
planning to kill the child upon first sight. 


The Magi had a dream revealing Herod's plan, however, and left 
Bethlehem in secret so that the irate king would be unable to trace their 
steps back to the infant. 


Mad with rage and fear, Herod instructed that all boys under the age of 
two in the town of Bethlehem and the immediate vicinity be 
slaughtered. Luckily for Mary and Joseph, Christian belief holds that an 
angel came to save them and guided them to safety in Egypt. Herod 
eventually took his own life soon after. 


<= 


With great and terrible irony we see in the slaughter of the Holy 
Innocents the wrath of the world against the gift of God. 

God gives the gift of his Son—an innocent infant. Herod—the King of 
this world slaughters the infants. God gives us the gift of the Holy 


Family. Herod killed his own sons and wives. So the powers of this 
world attack and destroy the Holy Family. 

God comes to us as an infant within a family and so he still comes to us 
within our families. That is where we learn to love. That is where we 
learn to treasure other immortal souls. That is where love lives and God 
lives because whoever lives in love lives in God and God lives in them. 
Therefore, Satan hates the family. He hates children. He hates 
husbands. He hates wives. He wants to kill children. He wants to break 
families. He wants brothers to kill brothers, mothers to kill children and 
fathers to kill their wives. He wants to break, smash and destroy 
families. He has hated families from the beginning when he saw the 
blissful love of Adam and Eve. So he broke that love and the violent 
cycle began when their son became the first murderer. 

So the violence and demonic hatred of the family continues: The story 
is stunning and simple in its terror: King Herod’s throne and dynasty is 
threatened by the possibility that the real King of the Jews has been 
born. Remember that Herod was an imposter. A foreign and from a 
convert family, he assumed the throne and made himself the King of 
the Jews. In a bald attempt to consolidate and conserve his power, 
prestige, prosperity and pleasure he slaughtered every boy two years 
and younger in the Bethlehem area. 

Modern Biblical skeptics dispute the historicity of the story. They say 
this was fabricated to make Jesus seem like a second Moses: Moses 
was also saved from a cruel slaughter of the infants. Moses also came 
up out of Egypt. Furthermore, they see the reference in Matthew’s 
gospel to the fulfillment of prophecy and argue that Matthew or 
whoever it was who wrote the gospel made it all up. They argue that 
there are no historic references to the slaughter so it must not have 
happened. This article explains the personality of Herod the Great and 
argues that if he murdered three of his sons and one of his wives and 
various others in order to defend his throne, dynasty and memory it 
would have been completely consistent with his behavior to have 
murdered children. Furthermore, the population of Bethlehem at the 
time was very small and it is likely that the number of children killed 
was no more than about 20 or 30. In a cruel and genocidal age this was 
not noteworthy. 
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#.) Sunrise. 


In “The Power of Myth,’ Joseph Campbell states that a hero is 
someone who is giving his life to something bigger than himself and 
who has found or done something beyond the normal range of 
achievement and experience. And furthermore says that every hero 
must to perform his own adventure, quest, journey, or trials. 


“This thing of being a hero, about the main 
thing to it is to know when to die. Prolonged life 
has ruined more men than it ever made.” 

Will Rogers 


The last adventure of Heracles took place in Aetolia and in the land 
of Trachis. He obtained the hand of Deianeira, daughter of Oeneus, 
king of the Aetolians, after having triumphed over another suitor, the 
river-god Achelous. [ ] obliged to fly from the country, together with 
his wife, they arrive at the river Evenus. Heracles gave Deianeira to the 
Centaur Nessus to carry across to the opposite bank, but halfway across 
Nessus attempted to violate Deianeira. Heracles saw this and at once 
struck the Centaur with an arrow. As Nessus died he gave his blood to 
Deianeira, telling her that it would preserve the love and fidelity of her 
husband. 

Unfortunately Heracles then conceived the fateful idea [ ] of slaying 
Eurytus, together with his sons, and brought away Iole whom he had 
never ceased to love. On his return he stopped at Cenaeum in Euboea 
to offer sacrifice to Zeus. Before doing so he sent his companion 
Lichas to Deianeira in Trachis to fetch a white tunic. Deianeira was 
worried at the thought that Iole was with her husband and, 
remembering the words of Nessus, soaked the tunic in the Centaur’s 
blood before sending it to Heracles, hoping thus to regain his love. 
Scarcely had Heracles put on the tunic when he felt himself devoured 
by inner fire. Maddened with pain, he seized Lichas by the feet and 
flung him into the sea; then, tearing up pine-trees by their roots he 
made himself a funeral pyre, mounted it and ordered his companions to 
set it alight. All refused. Finally Poeas, father of Philoctetes, lighted 
the pines and Heracles rewarded him by giving him his bow and 
arrows. 

The flames crackled and rose around the hero. At the moment they 
reached his body a cloud descended from the skies and in an apotheosis 
of thunder and lightning the son of Zeus disappeared from the eyes of 
men. He was admitted to Olympus where he was reconciled with Hera. 
He was married to her daughter Hebe and from then on lived the 
blissful and magnificent life of the Immortals.'™ 


“Our tender fame did this support require: 
The mother had a rod, yet kind is she.” 
“The Triumph of Death.” ! 


Almost all decks agree on the basic theme of this card: half- 
destroyed by a flash of lightning which strikes its top, (or its head as 
here-in is the ‘Fool’), the ‘Lightning Struck Tower’ — identified with 
either Jachin or Boaz, individual power and life — the stone tower is 
shown being struck by a bolt of lightening, an image of a living human 
being with pieces of flesh-coloured bricks falling away, as well, two 
people are also falling to their destruction: the king and the architect; 
pharaoh and Imhotep; [ ]. It usually speaks of change that occurs 


104 “New Larousse Encyclopedia of Mythology”: the Hamlyn Publishing Group 
Limited, (1959): Other Exploits of Heracles, pp. 173 - 4. 

105 The second chapter, lines 92, 93: “The Triumph of Death” by Petrarch: 
translated out of Italian by Mary Sidney, the Countess of Pembroke (c.1600 
C.E.): a modernized edition by Gavin Alexander, editor “Sidneiana” — (Last 
updated 20 April 1999 C.E.) 
[www.english.cam.ac.uk/ceres/sidneiana/triumph.htm] 
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within us or within confining structures of our lives, not physical or 
material destruction. Many believe that this card suggests bad luck of 
all kinds, but especially destruction and ruination; the evil implications 
of this allegory connected with Scorpio, and alluding to the dangerous 
consequences of over-confidence — or the sin of pride — megalomania 
in wild pursuit of fanciful ideas, and small-mindedness. In at least one 
sense, the card represents the Fall of Man, because the lightening bolt is 
a symbol of an ‘act of God’ that forces man to fall from his protective 
tower, itself a symbol of a spiritual environment, into mortality. The 
Thoth deck shows the destruction of a tower by fire. Broken figures fall 
from the tower. At the bottom of the card is the destruction of the old 
by lightning and fire. In the bottom right corner are the jaws of a fire- 
breathing dragon. At the top is the Eye of Horus/Shiva. Also shown 
are a dove with olive branch, and the lion-headed Gnostic god, 
Abrasax. This card represents catastrophe. The imagery of this card 
suggests the archetype of chaos. 

Comparatively, the Twin Towers of Babel built not by stone and 
mortar but by flesh and blood, a genealogical phenomenon, of which 
men’s names are the bricks which we pile ever higher, but men’s names 
fade and are forgotten; marriage mortars sections of stone together. A 
multiplicity of naked souls standing arm-in-arm around a circle 
circumscribed in your imagination; one-upon-another they climb ever 
higher, reaching towards Godliness, reaching out into space ... and 
some fall. And falling, they struggle; and in not struggling, cease to 
fall and rise. 


“Tt is finished.” 
John 19:30 


Concern yourself, now, if you would, with the obvious phallic 
symbolism of the “Tower Struck by Lightning’ — the last card of the 
first sequence of the Fool’s Journey — and the obvious relationship it 
bears with the ‘Wheel of Fortune’ — as the vagina: a woman’s vagina 
experiences three stages of life: first she is chaste, her hymen is 
unsoiled by blood; then, comes the time of her defoliation — Rex and 
Regina’ consummation and Immaculate Conception. Finally, cometh 
the day her womb dost menopause and close forever. Thus, a third 
sequence of the major arcana — the ‘Star,’ ‘Moon,’ and ‘Sun’ sequence 
— becomes important with a deeper significance being attached to 
formation of libido-consciousness. 

These last six cards of the second sequence dealt were more 
concerned with the inner struggle of an individual’s ego-consciousness’ 
‘Free Will to Power;’ just so much as these three cards which now 
follow, which are placed beneath ‘the body’ of cards already lain, now 
concern the individual’s libido-consciousness — next, we shall include 
the ‘Aeon (Judgment)’ and the ‘Universe’ cards as legs. 


The pen and ink drawing by Leonardo da Vinci, depicting a man 
fitting his body to a circle and a square by adjusting the position of his 
arms and legs, probably the most famous drawing in the world, is 
actually named for the man who created him — Vitruvius, an ancient 
Roman architect who wrote a series of ten books on architecture; one of 
the few collections of books of its type that survived into the 
Renaissance. Vitruvius was a proponent of the Sacred Geometry of 
Pythagoras: in the third volume, which is on the proportions of temples, 
he states that these buildings should be based on the proportions of 
man, as is the ‘Holiest of Holies’ (or the ‘Ark of the Covenant’), 
because the human body is the model of perfection with arms and legs 
extended fits into the perfect geometric forms, the circle, and the 
square. 
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Leonardo da Vinci’s “Vitruvian Man” 


According to Pythagorian tradition, the circle represents the spiritual 
realm; the square, material existence; so the human body represented 
the perfect marriage of matter and spirit, which was is reflected in its 
proportions. The ideas that Vitruvius was expressing can be traced 
back to Pythagoras, who lived in a Greek colony in Southern Italy in 
the sixth century BCE, the same time that Buddha lived, who also 
taught his ‘male and female’ disciples that life is an endless wheel of 
reincarnations until we purify ourselves and return to our divine source. 
Purification included a vegetarian diet, moral behavior, and 
contemplation of the numerical abstractions that underlie reality. 

Pythagoras was the first person to call himself a philosopher, which 
means to love Sophia (wisdom). 


Orpheus, the mythical, semi-divine musician, was the founder of the 
first mystery cult, a religion based on a secret redemptive ritual. This 
religion is believed to be a major source for the Pythagorean teachings. 
The Orphics, like Pythagoras, saw a connection between music and 
numerical order ... this type of reasoning lead to sacred geometry. 
Pythagoras taught that numbers had qualities as well as quantity and 
that geometric figures were powerful magical symbols. The circle, 
being connected to the dome of the sky andthe cosmos with its 
spherical stars and planets continually circling the earth was a symbol 
of Dionysus, the soul. The square, on the other hand, is the natural way 
that humans relate to the physical world. This is why there are four 
directions, four seasons, and four elements. It is why my house has 
four sides and I am sitting on a four-legged chair while I write this on 
my square keyboard and read it on my square screen. The square was a 
symbol of the Titanic human aspect. 

The first step to the liberation of the soul is to recognize that we are 
made of both aspects. In Pythagorean thinking, if a human can be 
shown to fit into both symbols this would be a geometric proof of our 
dual nature. Many of these teachings were incorporated into alchemy, 
and other ancient disciplines. In this way, the teachings — although at 
times fragmented — were passed on to the Renaissance. In Venice 
around the year 1500, Leonardo was one of many artists who attempted 
to depict Vitruvius’ perfect man, and the only one who succeeded in 
demonstrating geometrically that the human soul is divine; his version 
is considered the most accurate depictions of the human body. (An 
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earlier attempt at rendering the perfectly proportioned man was made 
by Cesar Cesariano.)! 


Death represents the completion of the spirit’s descent into matter — 
the sinful nature: I would have presented the figures within the Yin and 
the Yang much differently; the darker figures within the ‘eye of light’ 
would be presented more tragically — a rape or murder, wherein the 
active, dark, masculine principle dominates a passive, feminine figure 
of the light. Alternatively, those lighter figures within the ‘eye of 
darkness’ would inter-relate together ‘more humanely’ — not so much 
comic, but more-so dramatically, what we would call ‘romance.’ 

Where thy sin abounded, there now grace doth more abound. For as 
in Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be made alive for by a man, 
indeed, came death, and by [ ] the resurrection of the dead, composed 
of a simple and pure essence which remaineth for ever, glorifying in the 
final resurrection of the flesh and eternal life after death. Soul and 
spirit must, though, be separated from the body and, after the 
purification of the latter, infused back into it — the Ouroboros — a 
dragon devouring itself tail first. (In some representations the serpent 
is shown as half light and half dark, echoing symbols such as the Yin- 
Yang, which illustrates the dual nature of all things, but more 
importantly, that these opposites are not in conflict. In alchemy, the 
Ouroboros symbolizes the circular nature of the alchemist’s opus, 
which unites the opposites: the conscious and unconscious mind. The 
Jungian psychologist Erich Neumann writes of it as a representation of 
the pre-ego ‘dawn state,’ depicting the undifferentiated infancy 
experience of both mankind and the individual child.) 


106 “Teonardo’s Vitruvian Man,” article copyright Robert M. Place 2000. 
[http://thealchemicalegg.com/VitruviusN.html] 
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The Ouroboros and the Tree of Life 


Swiss psychologist Carl Jung saw the Ouroboros (obpofdpoc) as an 
archetype and the basic mandala of alchemy. It is said of the 
Ouroboros — constantly shedding its skin — that it slays itself and brings 
itself to life, fertilizes itself and gives birth to itself; the One who 
proceeds from the clash of opposites, and he therefore constitutes the 
secret of the prima materia which [ ] unquestionably stems from man’s 
unconscious. The Ouroboros is one of the oldest mystical symbols in 
the world. The serpent or dragon appears in Aztec, Middle East, and 
Native American mythologies, among others. “Coiled dragon” forms 
have been attributed to the Hongshan culture (4700 BCE to 2900 BCE). 
The notion of a serpent or dragon eating its own tail can be traced back 
to Ancient Egypt, circa 1600 BCE, and represented the travels of the 
sun disk. In Gnosticism, it was related to the solar God Abraxas, and 
signified eternity and the soul of the world. 

(Both vertical and horizontal versions of the mandorla, each formed 
by two intersecting circles, can imply an intersection of matter and 
spirit. A double ouroboros (two creatures swallowing one another) in 
alchemy signifies volatility. Spiritually, it signifies the balance of the 
upper and lower natures. ) 
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From ancient Egypt it passed to Phoenicia and then to the Greek 
philosophers, who gave it the name Ouroboros (‘tail-devourer’). In 
Norse mythology it appears as the serpent Jormungandr, one of the 
three children of Loki and Angrboda the Ugly, who grew so large that 
it could encircle the world — and guarded Yggdrasil, the Cosmic Ash 
Tree of Life — grasping its tail in its teeth. In the legends of Ragnar 
Lodbrok, such as “Ragnarssona pdttr,” the Geatish king Herraud gives 
a small lindorm as a gift to his daughter béra Town-Hart after which it 
grows into a large serpent which encircles the girl’s bower and bites 
itself in the tail — compare the Waelcryie Brynhiilda, banished to earth 
and imprisoned within a ring of fire; Sigurd braved the fire, broke her 
charmed sleep, and they fell in love ... until, betrayed, she killed 
herself in despair. The serpent is slain by Ragnar Lodbrok who marries 
Péra. Ragnar later has a son with another woman named Krdka and 
this son is born with the image of a white snake in one eye. This snake 
encircled the iris and bit itself in the tail, and the son was named 
Sigurd Snake-in-the-Eye. 

The word Ouroboros is really a term that describes the returning 
cyclical nature of the seasons; the oscillations of the night sky; self- 
fecundation; disintegration and re-integration; truth and cognition 
complete; the Androgyny; the primeval waters; the potential before the 
spark of creation; the undifferentiated; the Totality; primordial unity; 
self-sufficiency, the idea of the beginning and the end as being a 
continuous unending principle. The Milky Way Galaxy is the 
inspiration for the symbol of the Ouroboros, a serpent of light residing 
in the heavens at galactic central point near Sagittarius. The Milky 
Way galaxy keeps a great time cycle that ends in catastrophic change. 
The Greeks called the sign of the End of the Age the ‘Suntelia Aion,’ 
the sun rising out of the mouth of the Ouroboros, which will occur on 
the solstice December 2012 — (If your birthday is on or around 
December 18" you are aligned with the sun pointing to the center of the 
galaxy.) — which links with the Mayan Calendar as a symbolic date for 
escalating Earth changes in the Ring of Fire: a zone of frequent 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions that encircles the basin of the 
Pacific Ocean. It is shaped like a horseshoe and it is 40,000 km long, 
and is associated with a nearly continuous series of oceanic trenches, 
island arcs, and volcanic mountain ranges and/or plate movements. It 
is sometimes called the circum-Pacific belt or the circum-Pacific 
seismic belt. 90% of the world’s earthquakes and 81% of the world’s 
largest earthquakes occur along the Ring of Fire — a direct 
consequence of plate tectonics and the movement and collisions of 
crustal plates. 
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The zodiac as a tail-eating snake (Ouroboros) symbolizes the eternity 
of Time and boundary of the universe. Below it, the double lion 
‘Routi’? (‘Yesterday and Tomorrow’), the agency of resurrection 
supporting the newborn Sun God. The Ouroboros encircles the 
Universe; everything known and unknown is encompassed in its 
embracing coils, supporting and maintaining the earthly balance. It 
injects life into death and death into budding life. Its form suggests 
immobility with its locked jaws upon itself, yet at the same time it 
pushes the insistent message of perpetual movement through its twined 
coils. The Ouroboros represents the conflict of life insomuch as that 
life comes out of life and death — “My end is my beginning.” — in the 
form of a snake swallowing its tail and, although it is usually circular, it 
is sometimes depicted in a lemniscate shape. 


The mathematical symbol for infinity is known as the lemniscate. It 
was devised in 1655 by mathematician John Wallis, and named 
lemniscus, ‘ribbon,’ by Bernoulli about forty years later. The symbol is 
patterned after the device known as a ‘mobius’ (named after a 
nineteenth century mathematician) strip: a ‘mobius strip’ is a strip of 
paper which is twisted and attached at the ends, forming a two 
dimensional surface. The religious aspect of the infinity symbol 
predates its mathematical origins, though, and has been found in 
Tibetan rock carvings. In the Tarocca, the lemniscate represents the 
balance of forces and is often associated with the ‘Magus’ card. 


Plato described a self-eating, circular being as the first living 
thing in the universe — an immortal, perfectly constructed animal. 


“The living being had no need of eyes when there was 
nothing remaining outside him to be seen; nor of ears when 
there was nothing to be heard; and there was no surrounding 
atmosphere to be breathed; nor would there have been any use 
of organs by the help of which he might receive his food or 
get rid of what he had already digested, since there was 
nothing which went from him or came into him: for there was 
nothing beside him. Of design he was created thus, his own 
waste providing his own food, and all that he did or suffered 
taking place in and by himself. For the Creator conceived that 
a being which was self-sufficient would be far more excellent 
than one which lacked anything; and, as he had no need to 
take anything or defend himself against any one, the Creator 
did not think it necessary to bestow upon him hands: nor had 
he any need of feet, nor of the whole apparatus of walking; 
but the movement suited to his spherical form was assigned to 
him, being of all the seven that which is most appropriate to 
mind and intelligence; and he was made to move in the same 
manner and on the same spot, within his own limits revolving 
in acircle. All the other six motions were taken away from 
him, and he was made not to partake of their deviations. And 
as this circular movement required no feet, the universe was 
created without legs and without feet.” 


The serpent, Mercurius, the fundamental substance formed in the [ ] 
waters, enveloping the human world with its exuberance and pathos, 
gathering together the virtues of the earth, which are her body, and 
swallows the nature to which she is joined — cf. “Mystery” (Rev. 17:1- 
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8; 14:6-12) — drinking immoderately and becoming drunken ... and she 
causes the nature wherewith she is united to vanish (decipere), 
dissolving in her own body — water and wine — and matter (bread) is 
thus formed. (Cf., Dante’s “Inferno,” Canto XVII, 130-5: Panderers, 
Seducers, Flatterers: that slatternly and smutty slut Who scratches 
herself with shit-blackened nails, Now squatting and now staggering to 
her feet. She is Thais — a prostitute in Terence’s play “Eunuchus,” 
cited by Cicero in his treatise “On Friendship” as an example of 
flattery — the whore, who when her lover Asked, “Are you very grateful 
to me?” answered, “Very! Why, extravagantly so!” Or, as in Milton, 
“Paradise Lost,” Il. 764-67: Sin, the incestuous daughter of Satan, 
concerning Death, to Satan says, “Thyself in me thy perfect image 
viewing, Becam’st enamor’d, and such joy thou took’st With me in 
secret, that my womb conceiv’d A growing burden ...” — cf. St.-James 
(1:15): “When lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin: and sin when 
‘it is finished,’ bringeth forth death.”’) 


“Doth thine eye see all things and thine ear hear all things 
and thine hear remember them all? Then in these thy soul is 
destroyed.” 

Meister Eckhart, “Trans. Evans.” 


The “Beyond” is not a world beyond death, but a reversal of the 
mind’s intentions and outlook, a psychological “Beyond” or, in 
Christian terms, “redemption” from the world and of sin. A separation 
and deliverance from an earlier condition of darkness and 
unconsciousness, leading to a condition of illumination, released unto 
victory and transcendence. The dead must desperately resist the 
dictates of reason, as understood, and sacrifice the supremacy of ego- 
hood, regarded by reason as sacrosanct, in complete capitulation to the 
objective powers of the psyche ... a kind of ‘symbol-logical’ death, 
corresponding to the ‘Judgment of the Dead.’ It means the end of all 
conscious, rational, morally responsible conduct of life, a voluntary 
surrender to what the Bardo Thodol calls karmic illusion ... springing 
from belief in a visionary world of an extremely irrational nature, 
which neither accords with nor derives from rational judgments but is 
the exclusive product of uninhibited imagination. A dream or fantasy [ 
] nor indeed can one see at first sight what is the difference between 
fantasies of this kind and the phantasmagoria of a lunatic. (Very often 
only a slight abaissement du niveau mental is needed to unleash this 
world of illusion. The terror and darkness of this moment has its 
equivalent in the experiences described in the opening sections of the 
Sidpa Bardo — the archetypes, karmic images which appear first in their 
terrifying form -the Chonyid state is equivalent to a deliberately 
induced psychosis.) 

The transition, then, from the Sidpa state to the Chonyid state is a 
dangerous reversal of the aims and intentions of the conscious mind. It 
is a sacrifice of the ego’s stability and a surrender to the extreme 
uncertainty of what must seem like a chaotic riot of phantasmal forms. 
Freud coined the phrase that the ego was ‘the true seat of anxiety’ ... a 
very true and profound intuition. Fear of self-sacrifice lurks deep in 
every ego, and this fear is often only the precariously controlled 
demand of the unconscious forces to burst out in full strength. No one 
who strives for selfhood (individuation) is spared this dangerous 
passage, for that which is feared also belongs to the wholeness of the 
self — the sub-human, or supra- human, world of psychic ‘dominants’ 
from which the ego originally emancipated itself with enormous effort, 
and then only partially, for the sake of a more or less illusory freedom: 
this liberation, certainly necessary and heroic, but representing nothing 
final: it is merely the creation of a subject, who, in order to find 
fulfillment, has still to be confronted by an object. This, at first sight, 
would appear to be the world, which is swelled out with projections for 
that very purpose. Here we seek and find our difficulties, here we seek 
and find our enemy, here we seek and find what is dear and precious to 
us; and it is comforting to know that all evil and all good is to be found 
out there, in the visible object, where it can be conquered, punished, 
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destroyed or enjoyed. But nature herself does not allow this paradisal 
state of innocence to continue for ever. There are, and always have 
been, those who cannot help but see that the world and its experiences 
are in the nature of a symbol, and that it really reflects something that 
lies hidden in the subject’s own trans-subjective reality. It is from this 
profound intuition, according to lamaist doctrine, that the Chonyid state 
derives its true meaning, which is why the Chonyid Bardo is entitled 
“The Bardo of the Experiencing of Reality.” 

The reality experienced in the Chonyid state is the reality of thought: 
“thought-forms” appear as realities, fantasy takes on real form, and the 
terrifying dream evoked by karma and played out by the unconscious 
“dominants” begins.'°’ (The Icarian crash to earth thus leads into the 
depths of the sea, into the unconsciousness, and the ‘dreamer’ is 
protected by a splintering of personality caused by regression into 
childhood: “And now the young cow hand we wrapped up in his saddle 
blanket, each by the corners of his bloody-stained slicker, and four wild 
bronco-busters we shall carry his dead body ...”) 
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Christ in majesty in a mandorla, surrounded by 
emblems of the evangelists: 

ivory plaque on a wooden coffret, Cologne, first 
half of the 13" century (Musée de Cluny). 


Consider the image of Christ in the mandorla (above), enthroned 
with the four emblems of the evangelists — three animals and an angel, 
or Horus with his four sons or Osiris with the four sons of Horus — the 
rising sun within the midst of the four Rivers of Paradise. The 
Mandorla is an ancient symbol in traditional Christian art — medieval 
and Romanesque art, as well as Byzantine art of the same periods — of 
two circles coming together and overlapping one another to form an 
almond shape in the middle, a kind of expanded nimbus, a variant of a 
halo which surrounds the whole body of Christ — and the Virgin Mary — 
instead of enclosing merely His head. 

Also known as the “Vesica Piscis” (“Jesus Fish’), the Pythagorean 
“measure of the fish,” a mystical symbol of the intersection of the 
world of the divine with the world of matter and the beginning of 
creation, formed by the intersection of two circles or spheres whose 
centers exactly touch, symbolizing the interactions and interdependence 
of opposing worlds and forces; the circles may be taken to represent 
spirit and matter or heaven and earth. The “Vesica Pisces” is the 
symbol of the first manifestation, the dyad (reflection) that gives birth 


107 “4 Tribute to Carl G. Jung.” “The Psychedelic Experience”: A manual based 
on the “Tibetan Book of the Dead” by Timothy Leary, Ph.D., Ralph Metzner, 
Ph.D., & Richard Alpert, Ph.D. Translated into HTML by Ben Walter, 
bjw @spiff.gnu.ai.mit.edu [www.erowid.org] 
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to the entire manifest universe: within the vesica can be found the 
triangle, the tetrad, the square, the pentacle, and many more polygons, 
thus making the vesica, a true symbolic womb. The Greek word 
“IX@Y= (Ichthus),” meaning fish, became significant to Christians 
after St.-Augustine, who extracted the word from the “acrostic 
prophecy of the Erythraean Sibyl,” and applied the Qabbalistic 
technique of “notarikon’ to the word to reveal “Jesus Christ, God the 
Son and Savior of Mankind.” “Notarikon” involves looking for deeper 
meanings in words or phrases by expanding them into sentences, or 
reducing phrases to acronyms. A well known example of is the word 
“amen,” a compaction of the phrase “Adonai Melekh Na’amon,” 
“Lord, faithful King.” 

Early Christians revealed their identity to each other when one 
person scratched a circle into the dust and the other person added his or 
her circle to complete the mandorla. In a time of severe religious 
persecution, this greeting was eloquent and powerful. The custom of 
early Christians to communicate by drawing a portion in the dust was 
carried over from the practice of the ancient Pythagoreans, who 
discovered the shape’s unique properties and made it an important part 
of their teachings. (Cf. John 8:6b-8 — “But Jesus bent down and began 
to write on the ground with His finger. [ ] ‘If any one of you is 
without sin, let him cast the first stone.’ Again He stooped down and 
wrote on the ground.” 


In icons of the Eastern Orthodox Church, the mandorla is used to 
depict sacred moments which transcend time and space, such as the 
Resurrection, Transfiguration, and the Dormition of the Theotokos. 
These mandorla will often be painted in several concentric patterns of 
color which grow darker as they come close to the center. This is in 
keeping with the church’s use of Apophatic theology, as described by 
Dionysius the Areopagite and others. As holiness increases, there is no 
way to depict its brightness, except by darkness. 

The almond is an ancient symbol for the closing up of valuable 
contents in a hard, almost impenetrable shell. It is a mysterious image 
of concentration upon the light that shines from within. Christ’s true 
nature is supposed to lie beneath the surface of the corporal (bodily) 
being. During medieval times, the almond was interpreted as a symbol 
of the embryo enclosed in the uterus, and power as well as spirituality, 
and is often appeared around the body of Christ to represent the 
Ascension. 
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Although the symbol may have its roots before the Christian 
movement began, the early Christians used both vertical and horizontal 
versions of the mandorla, each formed by two intersecting circles as a 
method to describe the coming together of heaven and earth or spirit 
and matter. Since man struggles between both heaven and earth the 
Mandorla instructs people how to reconcile. Christ and the Virgin 
Mary are often portrayed in the framework of the Mandorla to remind 
us that we too partake in the nature of heaven and earth. Christianity 
makes a wonderful affirmation of the feminine life by giving it a place 
in the Mandorla and the Virgin Mary sits in majesty within the 
Mandorla as often as Christ. One can still see this symbol with Christ 
and Mary framed, in the west portals of the great cathedrals of Europe 
(Johnson, 1991). 

Every human being has the potential to be a redeemer, and Christ is 
the prototype for this task. The shape of the human eye itself is a 
“Vesica Piscis.” The spiritual significance of “seeing eye to eye” to the 
“mirror of the soul” was highly regarded by numerous Renaissance 
artists who used this form extensively in art and architecture. The ratio 
of the axes of the form is the square root of 3, which alludes to the 
deepest nature of the triune which cannot be adequately expressed by 
rational language alone. 

Every glance between a man and a woman is a place where the great 
opposites of masculinity and femininity meet and honor one another. 
This mandorla is the divine container in which new creation begins to 
form and germinate, representing the ‘common ground,” ‘shared vision’ 
or ‘mutual understanding’ between equal individuals. If we do have 
such a moment of unity, it will be brief, and then we return to the world 
of duality, but in that process that our opposites are created all over 
again, and a new experience of transformation is required again. 

Finally, since the mandorla represents the coming together of the 
opposites, then if man were to transform this symbol from a religious 
one (which may limit the use of to only Christians) to a psychological 
one, then the use of the symbol can have an intra-psychic healing or 
integrative effect to both ego and shadow. Therefore, the process of 
integration can transform from the personal unconscious of others to a 
cultural level, eventually leading the healing process to the collective 
unconscious. ! 


108 Brian Jensen was a student at Sonoma State University when this article first 
appeared in Sandplay: The sacred journey, Spring 1997. © 2001 Sandplay 
Therapists of America/International Society for Sandplay Therapy. All rights 
reserved. Baldock, J. (1990). “Glossary of Symbols.” Fairbrother, M. (Ed.), 
“The Elements of Christian Symbols” (p. 102, 119). Worcester: Element 
Books. Bierdermann, H. (1994). “Dictionary of Symbolism: Cultural icons 
and the meanings behind them.” (Ist Ed.). New York: Meridan Books. 
Bruce-Mitford, M. (1996). “The Illustrated Book of Signs and Symbols” (1st 
ed.). Boston: Houghton Mifflin and Company. Fontana, D. (1994). “Haloes, 
Mask and Shadows.” Baird, D. (Ed.), “The Secret Language of Symbols” (p. 
130). San Francisco: Chronicle Books. Jensen, B. (1996). Art “Therapy 
through Test Anxiety. Senior Thesis Dominican College of San Rafael,” 
Unpublished, I(1), 13- 14. Johnson, R. (1991). “Owning your Own 
Shadow.” San Francisco: Harper Collins. 
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In Chapter 12:32 John record the words of Jesus, “But I, when I am 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men to Myself.” John is 
especially helpful because he puts in the littke comment after these 
words: “He said this to show the kind of death he was going to die.” 


Crowley believed that the AZon of Osiris went horribly wrong, but 
the Osiris legend remained the natural formula of the time even though 
its chief exemplar, mainstream Christianity, was corrupt. He is not 
clear on the details, but the theory appears to be that the Gnostics (a 
preoccupation of occultists late in the 19" century) were sex magicians 
who blended Paganism with Christianity and held the sexual inner keys 
of the formula of the Eucharist of the Catholic Mass. 

In the first preparatory part of the Mass, the bread and wine are not 
on the altar but on a ‘sideboard.’ There the priest cuts a piece off the 
loaf, and says, “He is led as a lamb to slaughter.” Then he lays it on the 
‘table,’ repeating, “The Lamb of God is sacrificed.” The sign of the 
cross is then imprinted on the bread and a small lance stabbed into its 
side: “But one of the soldiers with a spear pierced His Side and 
forthwith came there out Blood and Water.” At these words water and 
wine are mixed in a chalice. 


The Sacred Body of the Immaculate Lamb, our Lord and Saviour in 
the sacramental state, possessing a real bodily life and apprehended by 
the senses or dependant upon the senses, having been physically slain. 
The soiled, natural and imperfect material state, transmutated into a 
subtle body, the bread which must wheaten, and the wine (or the 
blood): a piece of the host (body) is mingled with the wine (blood) 
effecting a unification of the flesh with the soul and granting through 
the mystery of water and wine, fellowship in divine nature — Deus et 
homo — worthy to partake through God’s Grace in the liberation of 
‘Iness’ from the darkness (of matter). 

After the transubstantiation a piece of the host is mingled with the 
wine, thus producing the coniunctio of the soul with the body [ ] the 
transformed bread, called medicina by St.-Ambrose, the drug of 
immortality taking the form of a healing of the soul and a reformatio of 
the flesh.! 

The blood comes from the ‘green lion’ (gold), one of the forms of 
Mercurius that lies in the lap of the virgin, bleeding from a wound in 
his side: clearly a communion and Pieta symbol. The wounding of the 


10° C.G. Jung. “Psychology and Alchemy”: “III. Religious ideas in alchemy: 3. 
The Work.” (417, 418) (1968, Princeton University Press: USA: reprinted 
1989.) 
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lion refers to his sacrifice and mortification .. 
Unicorn lying in the lap of the virgin: the “Unicorn Tapestries. 
After her death, by a Divine Miracle her body was again united with 
her soul and both together were taken up to heaven in victory over life 
— and death — transfigured and enthroned in the clouds.) 


. (Note the wounded 
2110 


How could the cowboys grant the dying cow hand’s last wishes? 
There was no green valley to lay the sod over him; they had nothing but 
hard-packed prairie dirt and dust to bury him in. In “The Dying 
Cowboy,” the dying cowboy is laid down to rest “Far away from his 
darling’ sister [ ] with a saddle for his pillow an’ his rifle on his breast.” 


Yea I know / That I have sinned & that my Emanations are 
become harlots, / I am already distracted at their deeds & if I 
look / Upon them more Despair will bring self-murder on my 
soul / O ENION thou art a root growing in hell; / Tho thus 
heavenly beautiful to draw me to destruction.* // Sometimes I 
think thou art a flower expanding, / Sometimes fruit breaking 
from its bud / In dreadful dolor & pain. & I am like an atom. / 
A Nothing left in the darkness, yet I am an identity. / I wish & 
feel & weep & groan. Ah! Terrible. Terrible. 

Blake, “Four Zoas,” 35-45: [night the first]. 
Cf., Homer, Odyssey XII: “Siren’s song.” 


“After being so bad I could hear the angels singing.” 
Lillie Langtry 


bawdy Maisy’s flashy whores cover him in sweet-smelling roses? 
“No braid of lilies on their temples wreathed. Rather, with Roses, and 
each vermeil flower, a sight, but little distant, might have sworn that 
they were all on fire above the brows.” [‘Purgatorio” XXIX. 146.] 

And, “in fashion as a snow-white rose — the Queen of Flowers — as 
emblem of grace & purity; nobility is sufficient — no pallor of pale 
colour or purity of white only — to express the full glorious scented 
bloom of the rose. [DANTE, “Purgatorio” XXXI. 73.] 


So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 
To those fresh morning drops upon the rose, 
As thy eye-beams, when their fresh rays have smote 
the night of dew that on my cheeks down flows: 
Nor shines the silvery moon one half so bright 
Through the transparent bosom of the deep, 
As doth thy face through tears of mine give light; 
Thou shinest in every tear that I do weep: 
No drop but as a coach doth carry thee; 
So ridest thou triumphing in my woe. 
Shakesphere, 
“Love's Labour Lost,” [ ] 


The dedication of the swan to Apollo, as the god of music, 
arose out of the mythic belief that it would sing sweetly when on the 
point of death. In poetry, and literature, it is an image of a naked 
woman, of chaste nudity and immaculate whiteness [ ] which points to 
the complete satisfaction of desire, the swan-song being an allusion to 
desire which brings about its own death. By virtue of its relationship 
with the harp and the sacrificial serpent, also pertains to the funeral- 


0 CG. Jung. “Psychology and Alchemy”: “III. Religious ideas in alchemy: 3. 
The Lapis-Christ parallel.” (498) (1968, Princeton University Press: USA: 
reprinted 1989.) 
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pyre or hauling the death-ship of the mystic night sea journey, the 


passion and melancholy of the dying swan denotes the self-sacrifice of 
1 


tragedy and martyrdom. 


“Winged Victory of Samothrace,” also called “Nike of Samothrace,” 
is a marble sculpture of the Greek goddess Nike (Victory). In 1863 she 
was found in several pieces [ ] and, since 1884 she has been 
prominently displayed at the Louvre, one of the most celebrated 
sculptures in the world. She was created circa 240-190 BCE and is 
attributed to Pythokritos of Rhodes. It was common from the Classical 
period on to depict Nike in poses that evoke movement, running, or 
flight. She also is commonly shown in the context of holding weapons, 
pouring libations on an altar, or decorating a trophy. 

Standing on the prow of a ship overlooking the Sanctuary of the 
great Cabeiri, gods of fertility on the island of Samothrace, whose help 
was invoked to protect seafarers and to grant victory in war, the 
offering of a statue of Nike was a religious act in honor of these gods. 
The type of ship depicted and the grey marble used for the prow and 
base of the statue both suggest that this is indeed a Rhodian creation. It 
has also been suggested that this monument was dedicated by the 
Rhodians in commemoration of a specific naval victory — erected in 
honor of the battle of Myonnisos, or perhaps the Rhodian victory at 
Side in 190 BCE against the fleet of Antiochus III of Syria. 

“Winged Victory of Samothrace” is one of the masterpieces 
of Hellenistic sculpture. The figure creates a spiraling effect in a 
composition that opens out in various directions. This is achieved by 
the oblique angles of the wings and the placement of the left leg, and 
emphasized by the clothing blowing between the goddess’ legs. The 
nude female body is revealed by the transparency of the wet drapery, 
much in the manner of classical works from the fifth century BCE, 
while the cord worn just beneath the breasts recalls a clothing style that 
was popular beginning in the fourth century. In the treatment of the 
tunic — sometimes brushing against the body, sometimes billowing in 
the wind — the sculptor has been remarkably skillful in creating visual 
effects. The theatrical stance, decorative richness, sense of volume, 
and intensity of vigorous movement, and billowing drapery of this 
Hellenistic sculpture are combined with references to the Classical 
period are characteristic of a Rhodian style that prefigures prefiguring 


'! Francis Beaumont’s, “The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” V. 261 —5: Rafe, a 
braggart knight errant, grim cruel Death met, his pain increasing, is dying 
with a forked arrow through his head. (V. 348 — 9: Old Merrythought sings, 
“Hey, ho, ‘tis not but mirth That keeps the body from the earth.” [Exeunt 
omnes.] ) 
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the baroque aestheticism of the Pergamene sculptors. (180-160 BCE). 
The work is notable for its naturalistic pose and for the rendering of the 
figure's draped garments, depicted as if rippling in a strong sea breeze, 
which is considered especially compelling. 


The ancient legends say that Venus sprung from the foam of the sea. 
Her arrival at the abode of the Gods threw Mount Olympus into an 
uproar. Everyone was charmed by her beauty and each asked her hand 
in marriage. This legend was taken by Botticelli for his famous painting 
represents not a Christian legend but a classical myth - the birth of 
Venus. The Birth of Venus, which now hangs in the Uffizi gallery in 
Florence. 


“The Birth of Venus” by Sandro Botticelli, c. 1482-1486. 
Tempera on canvas (172.5 x 278.5 cm, (67.9” x 109.6”)); Uffizi, 
Florence. 


the story of her birth was the symbol of mystery through which the 
divine message of beauty came into the world. 


Venus has emerged from the sea on a shell which is driven to the 
shore by flying wind-gods amidst a shower of roses. As she is about to 
step on to the land, one of the Hours or Nymphs receives her with a 
purple cloak. Botticelli has succeeded where Pollaiuolo failed. His 
picture forms, in fact, a perfectly harmonious pattern. But Pollaiuolo 
might have said that Botticelli had done so by sacrificing some of the 
achievements he had tried so hard to preserve. Botticelli's figures look 
less solid. They are not so correctly drawn as Pollaiuolo or Masaccio's. 
The graceful movements and melodious lines of his composition recall 
the Gothic tradition of Ghiberti and Fra Angelico, perhaps even the art 
of the fourteenth century - works such as Simone Martini's 
Annunciation. Botticelli's Venus is so beautiful that we do not notice 
the unnatural length of her neck, the steep fall of her shoulders and the 
queer way her left arm is hinged to the body. Or, rather, we should say 
that these liberties which Botticelli took with nature in order to achieve 
a graceful outline add to the beauty and harmony of the design because 
they enhance the impression of an infinitely tender and delicate being, 
wafted to our shores as a gift from Heaven. This secular work was 
painted onto canvas, which was a less expensive painting surface than 
the wooden panels used in church and court pictures. 


A wooden surface would certainly be impractical for a work on such 
a scale. 
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Canvas is known to have been the preferred material 
for the painting of non-religious and pagan subjects 
that were sometimes commissioned to decorate 
country villas in 15th-century Italy. 


Venus appears on an enormous shell that serves as a platform. She 
stands demurely in the center of the painting, modestly covering her 
nude body with elegant hands and masses of golden hair. A gentle 
breeze, which is personified as a wind god, lifts the hair of Venus. The 
wind also causes draperies to flutter attractively, and a myriad of pink 
rose blossoms also float on the soft current of air. This wind-blown 
effect simultaneously activates the painting and captures the moment of 
birth beautifully. Venus is flanked by two groups of figures - on the 
left, the aforementioned wind god Zephyrus and his female companion, 
and on the right, a female figure who is identified as one of the Hours 
(who were also known as the Horae, or Seasons, in Greek mythology). 
n Greek myth, the Horae were goddesses of the Seasons. The poet 
Hesiod, in his Theogony, claims that these goddesses are the daughters 
of Zeus and Themis. Hesiod names the Seasons Lawfulness (Eunomia), 
Justice (Dike), and Peace (Eirene). 
In other sources, however, the Seasons are referred to by different 
names. These names changed according to the region. In Athens, for 
example, the individual Horae were called Thallo, Carpo, and Auxo, 
names that correspond more accurately than Hesiod's to traditional 
concepts about the seasons. Thallo can be interpreted to mean growth 
or Spring, Carpo refers to Autumn or the harvest, and Auxo 
corresponds roughly to Summer. The Seasons appear in mythology and 
art as the companions of many other Greek gods and goddesses, 
including such luminaries as Demeter, Apollo, Dionysus, and 
Aphrodite. Naturally, their intimate association with growth and 
fertility make the Horae appealing goddesses, and attractive members 
of a divine entourage. 
In classical art, the Horae were traditionally depicted as a trio of 
beautiful young women. These goddesses were sometimes portrayed 
with plants or flowers to symbolize their connection with seasonal 
fertility. 

Upper left: the West Wind 

Zephyr and Chloris fly with limbs entwined as a twofold entity: the 
ruddy Zephyr (his name is Greek for “the west wind") is puffing 
vigorously; while the fair Chloris gently sighs the warm breath that 
wafts Venus ashore. All around them fall roses--each with a golden 
heart--which, according to legend, came into being at Venus' birth. 


Upper Right: the Wooden Shore 

The trees form part of a flowering orange grove--corresponding to 
the sacred garden of the Hesperides in Greek myth--and each small 
white blossom is tipped with gold. Gold is used throughout the 
painting, accentuating its role as a precious object and echoing the 
divine status of Venus. Each dark green leaf has a gold spine and 
outline, and the tree trunks are highlighted with short diagonal lines of 
gold. 


Right: Nymph 

The nymph may well be one of the three Horae, or ~The Hours", 
Greek goddesses of the seasons, who were attendants to Venus. Both 
her lavishly decorated dress and the gorgeous robe she holds out to 
Venus are embroidered with red and white daisies, yellow primroses, 
and blue cornflowers--all spring flowers appropriate to the theme of 
birth. She wears a garland of myrtle--the tree of Venus--and a sash of 
pink roses, as worn by the goddess Flora in Botticelli's Primavera. 
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Center: The Shell 


Botticelli portrays Venus in the very first suggestion of action, with a 
complex and beautiful series of twists and turns, as she is about to step 
off her giant gilded scallop shell onto the shore. Venus was conceived 
when the Titan Cronus castrated his father, the god Uranus--the severed 
genitals falling into the sea and fertilizing it. Here what we see is 
actually not Venus' birth out of the waves, but the moment when, 
having been conveyed by the shell, she lands at Paphos in Cyprus. 


“The Birth of Venus” (1879) by Adolphe-William Bouguereau 
(1825-1905). 
Oil on canvas, 300 x 218 cm; Musee d'Orsay, Paris. 


The “Aphrodite of Milos” (Greek: “A@poditn thas MijAov”), better 
known as the “Venus of Milo.” 

or Amphitrite, goddess of the sea, venerated on the island of Melos. 
Ancient Greek goddess of sexual love and beauty, identified by the 
Romans with Venus ( q.v. ). Because the Greek word aphros means 
"foam," the legend arose that Aphrodite was born from the white foam 
produced by the severed genitals of Uranus (Heaven), after his son 
Cronus threw them into the sea. Aphrodite was, in fact, widely 
worshiped as a goddess of the sea and of seafaring; she was also 
honoured as a goddess of war, especially at Sparta, Thebes, Cyprus, 
and other places. Aphrodite was, however, primarily a goddess of love 
and fertility and even occasionally presided over marriage. Although 
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prostitutes considered Aphrodite their patron, her public cult was 
generally solemn and even austere. 

From an inscription that was on her plinth, she is thought to be the 
work of Alexandros of Antioch; she was earlier mistakenly attributed to 
the master sculptor Praxiteles. She is at present on display at the 
Louvre Museum in Paris. “Aphrodite of Melos” was created during the 
Hellenistic period, but the form of the statue recalls the grand 
achievements of the Classical style. Indeed, some scholars have 
remarked that this image shares much stylistically with earlier works, 
such as the “Aphrodite of Knidos” of Praxiteles. However, there are 
details that are pure Hellenistic bravado. Thus the slipping drapery on 
the hips entails a closed stance and introduces an instancy to the figure. 
It hides the joint between the two blocks of marble that were sculpted 
separately, as were the left arm and leg, according to an utterly new 
technique. This drapery, with its intricately carved folds, resembles the 
swirling garments worn by another famous Hellenistic statue - the 
glorious ‘Nike of Samothrace.’ 


The “Aphrodite of Milos” (Greek: “Agpoditn ty¢ 
Myiov”), better known as the “Venus of Milo.” 
(See, above.) 


The ‘Star’ goddess is usually shown naked, although the Marseilles 
deck shows her partially clothed. She is Isis, the goddess of nature, and 
the waters are the Waters of Life. She is shown returning individual 
water into a collective pool, thus indicating that nothing in life is ever 
lost. The theme here is one of hope. The Thoth deck shows the naked 
Egyptian goddess Nut. Her right hand is held high, and she pours 
water from a gold cup onto her head. Her left hand is held low, and 
she pours the immortal liquor of life from a silver cup onto the junction 
of land and water. Behind her is a celestial globe on which is a seven- 
pointed Star of Venus. In the left-hand corner is a seven-pointed Star 
of Babylon. This card represents hope and promise. The imagery 
suggests Jung's archetype of the star. According to von Franz (Boa, 
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1992) Jung taught that the star symbolizes that part of the personality 
that survives death; the spiritual part of the psyche. 


Every person is both man and woman, and every man and every 
woman is a ‘Star.’ The mystical formula of Union of Opposites or 
Thelemic Love, related to the Hegelian dialectical formula, can be 
enacted with thoughts or with bodies and is constantly enacting itself in 
the world around us. It is the Key to the Stone of the Philosophers and 
to the Universal Medicine. 

Richard Payne Knight’s “A Discourse on the Worship of Priapus” 
applies the now obsolete method of syncretistic comparativism to a 
variety of ‘phallic’ and ‘vulva’ deities in an attempt to demonstrate that 
they all express the Neo-Platonic legend of an original hermaphroditic 
creator God who split into two halves, one male and one female. He 
alternates in apparent confusion between asserting that the genders of 
deities are interchangeable since they all symbolize the original creator, 
and that male deities represent the “active generative power of God” 
while female deities represent the “passive generative power of earth.” 
He is more consistent in holding that the differentiated “organs of 
generation” represent the gender-specific powers. Since he does not use 
the word “phallus,” Knight could not have been the source of the 
purported usage in Crowley. 

There are, however, elements of Knight’s original hermaphroditism 
in Crowley, as in Chapter 35 of The Book of Lies, The Aphrodite of 
Milos (Greek: "Agpoditn tyg MnAov"), better known as the “Venus of 
Milo,” one of the most famous works of ancient Greek sculpture a 
marble statue, slightly larger than life size at 203 cm (6.7 ft) high. Its 
arms and original plinth have been lost. believed to depict Aphrodite 
(called Venus by the Romans), the Greek goddess of love and beauty. 
which after condemning the female body as “ugly” states, “the Lingam 
and the Yoni are but diverse developments of One Organ”. In the 
comment to the chapter, though, Crowley is careful to refute any 
appearance of egalitarianism. Placing the female in a distinctly inferior 
position, he writes, “the female body becomes beautiful in so far as it 
approximates to the male. The female is to be regarded as having been 
separated from the male, in order to reproduce the male in a superior 
form”. His lukewarm, androcentric redaction of Knight’s original 
hermaphroditism does not suggest that the word “phallus” had a 
gender-neutral meaning to Crowley, or that either Crowley or Knight 
regarded the two sets of genitals as interchangeable or equivalent. 

A gender-neutral phallicism is hard to see in Crowley’s work. There 
is no reference to any woman as in natural possession of a phallus, and 
he did not believe that women were equal partners with men in sex. In 
outer writings his explanation of sex magick revolves around the 
relationship between father and son, and in the human quintessence 
within the semen.10 Sometimes a mother and daughter are paired with 
the father and son; often the father and son stand alone; never are the 
mother and daughter discussed independently. In The Star Sapphire sex 
magick rituall1, the woman appears only in a bracketed note, and is 
treated as a tool of the magician, not his partner. The same formula is 
discernible in the Gnostic Mass, on which more below. In Liber Aleph 
Crowley writes that pre-eminent in all sex magick “is the Formula of 
the Serpent with the Head of the Lion,” the semen, “and all this Magick 
is wrought by the Radiance and Creative Force thereof.” 12 To Crowley 
the magick is in the man. The woman is a necessary, respected and 
even consecrated tool of this formula but she is not the source of 
magick. She is only a magick mirror for the manifestation of the God. 

a matriarchal theory of history expressed by Marija 
GimbutasGimbutas does not describe her theory as “matriarchal.” On 
the contrary, she posits an egalitarian matrilineal society, not a 
matriarchy. “The world of myth was not polarized into male and 
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female... Both principles were manifest side by side. The male divinity 
in the shape of a young man or male animal appears to affirm and 
strengthen the forces of the creative and active female. Neither is 
subordinate to the other; by complementing one another, their power is 
doubled.”14 She refers to the culture of the period as “a balanced, 
nonpatriarchal and nonmatriarchal social system.”15 Matriarchy is a 
feature of Crowley’s Zon of Isis16 but not of Gimbutas’ “gylanic” 
prehistory. imbutas says that about 1000 to 500 BCE, “2,500 to 3,000 
years ago — different from Crowley’s 2,000 to 2,500 years [i.e., 500 to 
1 BCE], but close enough — she found that an influx of warlike and 
nomadic Indoeuropean tribes who characteristically worshipped a sky- 
god moved in and took over. 


At the moment of death: “Father, into Thy hands I commit My spirit 
(Luke 23:46)” His spirit was alive again, and no longer separated from 
God. Achieving anagnorisis and granted a second chance for salvation 
— either through penance or the intercession of the Blessed Virgin — if 
necessary, doing penance in Purgatory. God’s Judgment urges, “If thou 
hast grace for mercy now call.” 


“Thou didst for mercy call with weary throat; 
In fear and shame I did in silence go: 
So, much desire became of little note.” 

“The Triumph of Death.”!!? 


A key to the innermost recesses of the human mind, the Bardo 
Thodol is recited by lamas over a dying or recently deceased person, or 
sometimes over an effigy of the deceased: “liberation through hearing 
in the intermediate state” differentiated the into three bardos, (further 
subdivided): the chikhai bardo or bardo of the moment of death, 
featuring the experience of the clear light of reality; the chonyid bardo 
or bardo of the experiencing of reality, featuring the experience of 
visions of various Buddha forms; and, the sidpa bardo or bardo of 
rebirth, featuring karmically impelled hallucinations which eventually 
result in rebirth — typically imagery of men and women passionately 
entwined. 

The Bardo Thodol also mentions three other bardos: those of ‘life’ 
(or ordinary waking consciousness), of ‘dhyana’ (meditation), and of 
‘dream.’ 


“Nobody can talk about death with authority ... who has not died.” 


The dead or the dying person is addressed in the Bardo Thodol 
mainly for three reasons: (1) the earnest should regard every moment of 
life as if it were the last; (2) when actually dying, he or she should be 
reminded of experiences, or of words (or mantra), especially if the 
dying one’s mind lacks alertness during the critical moments; and (3) 
one who is still incarnate should try to surround the person dying, or 
just dead, with loving and helpful thoughts during the first stages of the 
new “after-death” state of existence, without allowing emotional 
attachment to interfere or to give rise to a state of morbid mental 
depression. Accordingly, one function of the Bardo Thodol appears to 
be more to help those who have been left behind to adopt the right 
attitude towards the dead and towards the fact of death than to assist the 
dead, who, according to Buddhist belief, will not deviate from their 
own karmic path.!!° 


'l2 The second chapter, lines 142 — 144: “The Triumph of Death” by Petrarch: 
translated out of Italian by Mary Sidney, the Countess of Pembroke (c.1600 
C.E.): a modernized edition by Gavin Alexander, editor “Sidneiana” — (Last 
updated 20 April 1999 C.E.) 
[www.english.cam.ac.uk/ceres/sidneiana/triumph.htm] 

13 “A Tribute to Lama Anagarika Govinda.” “The Psychedelic Experience”: A 
manual based on the “Tibetan Book of the Dead” by Timothy Leary, Ph.D., 
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“The lawless wilderness is ruled by but one plain and simple 
truth, 
the quick ruled the dead — O the quick ruled the dead.” 


A moral utterance found in the Thelemic foundation scripture, which 
is called the Book of the Law, “Do what thou wilt” is known as the 
Law of Thelema. It is derived from the rule of the fictional Abbey of 
Théleme in the classic satire “Gargantua” by the French priest and 
occultist Francois Rabelais. Crowley recommends study of Rabelais 
when discussing the Law. In Rabelais’ French, this rule was “fay ce 
que vouldras.” In Crowley’s writing, the Law of Thelema is explained 
in terms of ‘True Will,’ the ultimate spiritual core or quintessence of 
each person, which has a divinely self-ordained path through the world 
of experience. “Do what thou wilt” refers not to the outer emotional 
and intellectual self but to this sacred inner core of personal divinity. 
Often ‘Will’ is contrasted with whim, and the knowing and doing of the 
‘True Will’ is painted not in terms of license and ease but of 
responsibility and hard work. Since this new law replaces outdated 
moral codes based around sins and forbidden acts, a person might 
appear to be sinful from a traditional viewpoint, in following the 
demanding Thelemite code — requiring great personal integrity even 
while, for instance, making love in ways that would be illegal in 
oppressive societies. 

One must respect not only one’s own ‘Will” but the ‘Free Will’ of 
others, as well: every single individual and personal ‘Will to Power.’ 
The personal ‘Will to Power’ and the ‘“‘l’ Will’ of ‘all’ are mystically 
joined as a whole which is also the basis of individuality in a 
paradoxical way. Collision between wills would indicate that one or the 
other person was not doing their ‘True Will.’ Crowley once said that 
“the only error was to believe that others existed at all and that they had 
wills that could be violated.” This was a solipsistic position inspired by 
his sympathy for the philosopher Berkeley and modified through his 
own conception of God as a force within oneself rather than outside. 

At yet other times Crowley said that “there was no possibility of 
error” and that “all beings live according to the will-paths predestined 
by themselves before their births, from which any deviation would be 
impossible.” In this view the appearance of deviation from the ‘Will’ is 
akin to the Buddhist doctrine that all beings are enlightened already, 
and the appearance of non-enlightenment is illusion. He added that 
incarnation is voluntarily chosen as a play of shadow and light, in 
contrast with the traditional Eastern curse of rebirth. The idea that 
sorrow is illusory in a reincarnatory world was popular in Western 
occult circles during Crowley’s formative period, both from Buddhism 
and from Spiritualism. 

These apparent contradictions may have been reconciled for Crowley 
by the idea of levels of initiatory truth. He believed in a model of 
development by which people progress through various initiations from 
a relatively unenlightened state to a state of pure selfhood, which is also 
paradoxically selfless. The realization of one’s true nature comes at the 
same time that one realizes one’s unity with all beings. At different 
levels of initiation there are different criteria of truth; the truth of one 
level is falsehood or nonsense to another. So for the ordinary person, 
“do what thou wilt” is a useful rule of thumb for interacting with 
others. At a higher level one realizes that there are no others, or that 
the distinction between self and non-self is an illusion, and so the Law 
of Thelema takes on a different, non-dual meaning.!!+ 


Active memory is only a small part of our normal consciousness, and 
that our subconscious memory registers and preserves every past 
impression and experience which our waking mind fails to recall. 


Ralph Metzner, Ph.D., & Richard Alpert, Ph.D. Translated into HTML by 
Ben Walter, bjw@spiff.gnu.ai.mit.edu [www.erowid.org] 

'l4 Introduction to Crowley: The Book of the Law. © 1980-2002 by Tim 
Maroney. [http://tim.maroney.org] 
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Ephesians 6:12 says, “Our struggle is not against flesh and blood, but 
against the rulers, against the powers, against the world forces of this 
darkness, against the spiritual forces of wickedness in the heavenly 
places.” The human race has come to the juncture where it must decide 
whether to be content with the subjugation of the material world, or to 
strive after the conquest of the spiritual world, by subjugating selfish 
desires and transcending self-imposed limitations, (able to bring the 
subconscious into the realm of discriminative consciousness and, 
thereby, to draw upon the unrestricted treasury of subconscious 
memory hidden behind the veil of mysteries and symbols). 


Crowley’s idea of the A2on of Isis was untenable even in the light of 
the ancient history available in his time. An AZon is supposed to last 
around two millennia, with flexibility in the start date of roughly 500 
years. This puts Crowley’s Aon of Isis around 3000 to 2000 BCE for 
its start, and around 500 to 1 BCE for its end. The traditional social 
gender ideal holds that there are natural roles for men and women to 
play in society; and specifically, that men are suited to political, 
economic, intellectual, and labor roles, while women are relegated to 
roles such as mother, sex object, domestic, and vessel of a kind of 
instinctive natural goodness, as opposed to masculine virtue. Much of 
feminism has revolved around freeing women, and more recently men, 
from the artificial restrictions on their wills imposed by these roles, and 
informed people today are suspicious of casual assertions about the 
natural role of either gender. With respect to the whore-goddess 
‘Mystery,’ “women have a particular, natural and _ intuitive 
understanding of her nature,” and women have “always had a more 
direct and immediate understanding of sexual mysteries than men.” 

The female domain of understanding is intuitive and sexual. We 
[men] usually think of sex as something we do ‘out there’ in the 
macrocosm, whereas for women it is something that literally occurs 
inside of you, inside your ego-boundaries, within your microcosm, 
coming in from without.” A penis may enter a vagina, but sex does not 
enter a woman from a man. Sex is already in both partners equally, and 
each brings what they have to the other. “The women of Théléma have 
much to transmit concerning the two traditionally passive weapons — 
cup (vagina) and disk (moon) — they are connected to ... a source. 

‘Binah’ is the third sphere of the Tree of Life, symbolized by the 
Great Mother, Tiamat the Primordial Salt-Water Sea that existed at the 
beginning of time, represented in the human psyche by intuition: a 
monstrous dragon embodying the forces of chaos which had to be 
tamed to allow the universe to become quick into existence. Her 
‘Intelligence’ is not what we normally think of as ‘intelligence’ — it is 
neither rational nor verbal — and resides, normally, in the ‘Ruach,’ a 
lower part of the psyche.!!> 

Above the feminine intuition of ‘Binah’ is the masculine will of 
Chokmah: Marduk subdued Tiamat and split her body in two, to form 
the vault of the heavens and the Sweet-Water Ocean floor. (According 
to Egyptian mythology, Nun was the personification of the watery abyss 
that existed at the beginning of time and which contained the potential 
for all life. Nun was depicted as a man standing in water, his arms 
raised to support the boat of the sun god.) 


In the Tarocca, the main symbol of the ‘Moon’ card is the moon, 
and the cards of all decks amplify the lunar theme with various symbols 
usually associated with the moon. 

The Moon is card number eighteen, located between the Star (of 
Hope), and the Sun (of Success). Many people consider this a negative 
card, attributing to it madness, deception, and lunacy cloaked in the 
night, shining down upon baying dogs. The Moon speaks to us of the 
power found in the darkness, in the night, in dreams, and in the realm 


'l5 Introduction to Crowley: Facts and Phallacies: Women’s Sexual Intuition. © 
1980-2002 by Tim Maroney. [http://tim.maroney.org] 
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of intuitive, unconscious mind. This ‘Moon’ is largely a women’s 
mystery, reflecting the unseen influences that lead us in our lives.!!® 

The ‘Moon’ dimly lightens up the objects of the world with its 
uncertain light. Most cards show two flesh-coloured castles edged in 
gold, with a stream running between them to illustrate the idea of 
relationships. A silvered disk bears an outline of a woman, long, 
yellow rays stream out from it intermixed with shorter, reddish rays; 
inverted drops of water float in the air. A scorpion, lobster, crayfish, or 
scarab, is often included to represent the forces of regeneration. One or 
two watchdogs, or jackals, guarding the orbit of the sun, often shown to 
suggest the idea of the subconscious and the underworld, are barking at 
the ‘Moon,’ warning it to stay away from the realm of ‘Sun.’ A huge 
red crab rests upon the mud. The theme concerns the astral world of 
the Kabbalists, the realm of illusions and dreams. 

A visionary — compare the ‘Hermit’ — sees things in lunar light, and 
like the crab, or the Egyptian scarab, devours what is transitory ... the 
volatile element in alchemy contributing to moral and physical 
regeneration. Behind the two towering castles, rises up as a warning 
that the approach to the ‘Moon’ is beset by very real dangers — the 
perils of the soul of primitive man. Between the ‘twin towers’ is a 
steepe-land, then a wood (full of ghosts), and beyond ... a twin-peaked 
mountain and a precipice bordering a stream of purifying water — 
suggesting the lunar route followed by shaman on their ecstatic 
journeys, of intuition and imagination, as distant from the solar way of 
reason, reflection, and objectivity; and the false significance of 
arbitrary fantasy and imaginative sensitivity alludes to error. 

The Thoth deck shows a Gateway of Resurrection. The bottom of the 
card shows the beetle-headed Khepera pushing the sun upward 
through the waters. Above stands dual Anubis-gods who guard the 
path that is a stream of serum tinged with blood. They stand before 
black towers at the threshold of life and death. At the path's end are 
nine drops of impure blood each in the shape of the Hebrew letter Yod. 
This card represents the instincts. The imagery suggests the archetypes 
of dreams and the irrational as well as Jung's archetype of the moon. 
According to von Franz, the moon is an archetypal symbol for the 
anima (Boa, 1992). 


An ancient Tarocca enigma of the harpist, equated with the 
‘White Horse’ and the ‘Mystic Ladder’ which acts as a bridge between 
the heavens and the earth, serenading a young girl loosening her hair at 
a window — we are reminded of ‘Romeo’ or ‘Rapunzel,’ or even, to 
some extent, of “Cyrano de Bergerac’ — alluding to the mortal 
characteristics of the moon, for the harpist is a widespread symbol of 
Death (and of the death-wish) — the psycho-pomp Hermes having 
invented the lyre (and the flute). The girl is unquestionably a symbol 
of the soul, the passive Humanus intellectus. This theme is rooted in 
very old mythological traditions: among the ancient Greeks, the 
abduction of Persephone (Proserpine among the Romans) by Hades 
(Pluto), god of Hell, is a clear pre-figuration of the clash between Eros 
and Thanatos. The young goddess gathered flowers in company of 
carefree nymphs when she saw a pretty narcissus and plucked it. At 
that moment, the ground opened; and Hades came out of the 
underworld and abducted Persephone. 

This old vision will take a new form at the end of the 15" 
century and become the theme of “Death and the Maiden,” which will 
culminate in Germany at the Renaissance. 


The earliest known reference to “Death and the Maiden,” in 1517, 
was made by Swiss Reform painter Niklaus Manuel Deutsch, painting 
Death, the girl’s dreadful lover, a rotting corpse which does not caress 
her nicely, irresistibly takes her by the hand, grasping her by the neck, 
forcing kisses on her and putting its hands on her sex. Deutsch also 
created one of the few dances of death where Death and the maiden 


116 © N. Levine — Illumination Tarot. [www.illuminationtarot.com] 
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share an erotic relationship. In the fresco of Berne, a skeleton kisses 
the virgin on her cheek and grabs her full breasts. Also in 1517, Hans 
Baldung Grien (1484/85-1545), a German painter who at one time was 
probably a member of Albrech Diirer’s workshop, painted his most 
celebrated painting, “Death and the Maiden” — Death seizing a girl by 
the hair and forcing her to go down in to the tomb dug to her feet. 
Death indicates with its right hand the grave. The girl, completely 
naked, does not try to resist. Her mouth is plaintive, her eyes are red 
and tears run down on her cheeks; she understands that it is the end. In 
Grien’s “Death and the Woman” (1518-20), Death is equally 
aggressive but this time also sexually. Being physically overpowered 
by Death, a voluptuous woman reacts with sheer horror. 

Grien’s idiosyncratic treatment of the pre-existing Medieval 
“Totentanz” (“Dance of Death’) motif provides us with a valuable 
insight into the Renaissance unconscious. 


— Ave Maria — 


At the beginning of the Renaissance, Death was often represented in 
a sexually aggressive way. (Munch suggests a victory of Love over 
Death: the girl is not dominated, by Death, she embraces it 
passionately. Later, Munch created “The Kiss of Death.” In this work, 
the young girl looks exactly like the one previously shown in “Death 
and the Maiden.” Her long hair covers the neck and the shoulders of 
Death, who sweetly kisses her cheek. She, however, remains 
indifferent to him and looks away with forlorn eyes. Once again, the 
maiden seems to dominate her partner.)!!7 


“Shee from her golden bed Aurora bright, 

To mortal eyes returning sun and day, 

Breast-high above the ocean, bare to sight.” 
“The Triumph of Death.”!"® 


The Intellectus angelicus, or the ‘Sun’ ... active in its nightly course 
through the lower abyss, where it suffers death (which is followed by 
resurrection) in the infernal subterranean lake where all the ancient sea- 
faring godlings are solar symbols; and, like Osiris, they are shut up in a 
coffer — the maternal bosom — and exposed to a variety of perils: the 
archetypal avatar of the essential journey into hell, (as described by 
Virgil and Dante). A plunge into the unconscious, a symbolic death — 
not in the sense of total negation but as the other side of life (or life in 
its latent state) and as the mystery which exerts its fascination over the 
consciousness from its abode in the abyss. 

The death of the soul, ignoring the transcendental aim of man, 
entombed in a body of fleshy desires for Dionysian ecstasies, falls into 
iniquity, until the Blue Angel of the Apocalypse, sounding Judgment’s 
trumpet-call, awakens in man a latent desire for illumination, 
regeneration, healing, and resurrection. And, the Night-Sea Crossing is 
expressive of the end of the dream, resurrection and the overcoming of 
death. (Tacitus and Strabo both refer to the ‘sound’ made by the Sun as 
it rises in the East — the Nation — and drowns in the West.) 


“The sun is, in truth, a symbol of the source of life 
and of the ultimate wholeness of man.” 
Carl Jung, 
J.E. Cirlot, “A Dictionary of Symbols,” p. 319. 


"7 “Death and the Maiden.” © 


[www.lamortdanslart.com/fille/maiden.htm] 

"8 The second chapter, lines 178 — 180: “The Triumph of Death” by Petrarch: 
translated out of Italian by Mary Sidney, the Countess of Pembroke (c.1600 
C.E.): a modernized edition by Gavin Alexander, editor “Sidneiana” — (Last 
updated 20 April 1999 C.E.) 
[www.english.cam.ac.uk/ceres/sidneiana/triumph.htm]. 


1998-2008 Patrick _Pollefeys. 
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For example, in a late essay The Book of the Sun (De 
Sole) he invokes Plato’s analogy of the sun as “the 
child of the Good,” and says: 


Seeing that it really is possible to ascend to the archetypal pattern partly 
by the taking away of that which is worse and partly by the adding of 
what is better, take from the Sun — from whom Averroes took gross 
physical matter — all definite quantity. But leave it with the potency of 
light, so that there will remain the light itself, cleansed by miraculous 
power, defined neither by a definite quantity nor by any definite shape, 
filling with its presence a space immense with respect to the 
imagination. This pure light exceeds the intelligence just as in itself 
sunlight surpasses the acuity of the eyes. In this way, in proportion to 
the strength you receive from the Sun, you will almost seem to have 
found God, who placed his tabernacle in the Sun.119 


Under the beneficial influence of spiritual light, immutable 
constancy reveals the reality of things, not the changing aspects like the 
moon does. Allegorically, the sole purpose of the ‘astral king’ is to 
render transparent the opaque crust of the senses to perceptions of 
higher truths. As in the myth of Danae, the source of supreme riches 
rains down golden drops, symbolic of the glory of spiritual 
illumination; an heroic and courageous force, creative and guiding, as 
in the ‘heresy’ of Akhenaten, 18" Egyptian Dynasty founder of 
monotheism, the ‘solar-cult’ of the Divine Eye, as the active principle 
and source of life. 

In the dual nature of the Sun, it is ambivalent; on the one hand it is 
‘resplendent’ and on the other it is ‘hidden,’ ‘invisible’ — the Sol niger, 
unconscious ‘prime matter’ in its base depths, the nadir out of which it 
must ascend — transmutation — towards its zenith. 

For the primitive, astrobiological mind, there was an essential 
connection between the Sun and Moon, the ‘eyes of heaven’ located on 
either side of the ‘world-axis,’ analogous to that between solar 
‘passion,’ with its heroic and fierce character, and related to the active 
masculine spirit, and the pale nature of lunar light, reflected light which 
the Sun actively diffuses, symbolizing the passive feminine principle 
and matter. The idea of the invincible character of the Sun is 
reinforced by the belief that whereas the Moon must suffer 
fragmentation (since it wanes) before it can reach its monthly stage of 
three-day disappearance, the Sun does not need to die in order to 
descend into hell; it can reach the subterranean lake (of fire) and cross 
it without being consumed. Hence, the death of the Sun necessarily 
implies the idea of resurrection and actually comes to be regarded as a 
death which is not a true death — the Judgment having occurred before 
birth, Heaven and Hell become foregone conclusions, and the soul, in 
trying to determine whether it is saved or damned, looks more and 
more toward outward signs of grace. That these signs should come to 
include worldly comfort or pain is almost an inevitable result, since 
death — the cold hand, the empty eye-sockets — is the ultimate worldly 
pain.”!70 


“Anyone who limits her vision to memories of yesterday is already 
dead.” 
Lillie Langtry 


119 Marsilio Ficino, De Sole, trans. by Geoffry Cornelius et. al., 

Sphinx 6: A Journal for Archetypal Psychology and the Arts, 

1994 
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That is, when one sees oneself as a member of God’s elect among a 
nation of reprobates, it is tempting also to project oneself as being 
lovingly protected from the evils that beset the rest of erring mankind. 
Therefore, although we (as the elect) know that all must die, to preserve 
our elect image we may want to posit a greater longevity for ourselves 
in which to enjoy God’s blessings as an example to the evil.!?! 


21 «Miserere” by Gregorio Allegri is a setting of Psalm 51 (50) composed 
during the reign of Pope Urban VIII, probably during the 1630s, is one of 
the most often-recorded examples of late Renaissance music, although it 
was actually written during the chronological confines of the Baroque era. 
In this regard it is representative of the music of the Roman School of 
composers, who were stylistically conservative. 


“Miserere” 
By Gregorio Allegri 


Miserere mei, Deus: secundum magnam misericordiam tuam. 

Et secundum multitudinem miserationum tuarum, délé iniquitatem meam. 
Amplius lava me ab iniquitate mea: et peccato meo munda me. 

Quoniam iniquitatem meam ego cogn6sco: et peccatum meum contra me 
est semper. 

Tibi soli peccavi, et malum coram te féct: ut justificeris in sermonibus tuis, 
et vincas cum judicaris. 

Ecce enim in inquitatibus conceptus sum: et in peccatis concepit me mater 
mea. 

Ecce enim veritatem dilexisti: incerta et occulta sapientiae tuae manifestasti 
mihi. 

Asperges me, Domine, hyssopo, et mundabor: lavabis me, et super nivem 
déalbabor. 

Auditui meo dabis gaudium et laetitiam: et exsultabunt ossa humiliata. 
Averte faciem tuam a peccatis meis: et omnes iniquitates meas dele. 

Cor mundum crea in me, Deus: et spiritum rectum innova in visceribus 
meis. 

Ne projicias me a facie tua: et spiritum sanctum tuum ne auferas a me. 
Redde mihi laetitiam salutaris tui: et spiritu principali confirma me. 
Docebo iniquos vias tuas: et impii ad te convertentur. 

Libera me de sanguinibus, Deus, Deus salutis meae: et exsultabit lingua 
mea justitiam tuam. 

Domine, labia mea aperies: et os meum annuntiabit laudem tuam. 
Quoniam si voluisses sacrificium, dedissem utique: holocaustis non 
delectaberis. 

Sacrificium Deo spiritus contribulatus: cor contritum, et humiliatum, Deus, 
non despicies. 

Benigne fac, Domine, in bona voluntate tua Sion: ut aedificentur muri 
Jerusalem. 

Tunc acceptabis sacrificium justitiae, oblationes, et holocausta: tunc 
imponent super altare tuum vitulos. 


“Miserere” 
By Gregorio Allegri 
Translation: King James Bible. 


Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving kindness: 
According unto the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my 
transgressions. 

Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin. 
For I acknowledge my transgressions: and my sin is ever before me. 
Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight: that 
thou mightest be justified when thou speakest, and be clear when thou 
judgest. 

Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my mother conceive me. 
Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts: and in the hidden part thou 
shalt make me to know wisdom. 

Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: wash me, and I shall be whiter 
than snow. 

Make me to hear joy and gladness; that the bones which thou hast broken 
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“Knight, Death, and the Devil,’ (1513-14). 
(German, 
Engraving; 9 5/8 x 7 1/2 in. 
Harris BrisbaneDiek Fund 943 443.406.2) 


Albrecht Diirer 
1471-1528). 
19.1. cm). 


(244 x 


When fear of death is forbidden as a sign of damnation (or of 
cowardice), the human creature is expected to proceed immediately to 
the psychological stage of acceptance, bypassing denial, anger, 
bargaining, and despair completely. And yet, such immediate 
acceptance is dramatically unrecognizable as death; and unless it is 
accompanied by a heroic gesture such as martyrdom, battle, or death- 
before-dishonor, it is especially unrecognizable as a victorious death. 
The simple, uncomplaining death of the innocent, in fact, gives the 
audience a sense not of triumph but of pathos; and to achieve a 
dramatic contrast between the all-good and the all-bad we cannot afford 
to present the good as pathetic: cf., Durer’s “Christian Knight,” rides 
through a northern forest, confidently, past both “Death’ and the 
‘Devil.’!?? (Refer to the ‘Hanged Man,’ ‘Death,’ and the ‘Devil’ in the 
Major Arcana of the Tarocca: ‘Sin,’ ‘Death,’ and the ‘Devil,’ evokes 


may rejoice. 

Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out all mine iniquities. 

Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit within me. 

Cast me not away from thy presence; and take not thy holy spirit from me. 
Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation; and uphold me with thy free spirit. 
Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; and sinners shall be converted 
unto thee. 

Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, O God, thou God of my salvation: and 
my tongue shall sing aloud of thy righteousness. 

O Lord, open thou my lips; and my mouth shall shew forth thy praise. 

For thou desirest not sacrifice; else would I give it: thou delightest not in 
burnt offering. 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, thou wilt not despise. 

Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion: build thou the walls of Jerusalem. 
Then shalt thou be pleased with the sacrifices of righteousness, with burnt 
offering and whole burnt offering: then shall they offer bullocks upon thine 
altar. 
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the triad of principalities and powers with which Luther struggled [ ] in 
the victorious light of the sacraments, that is, in the theoretical relation 
of baptism and the Eucharist to the great enemies of the human race, 
sin, death, and the devil.) 

Called simply the “Reuter (Rider) by Diirer, “Knight, Death, and 
the Devil” embodies the state of moral virtue: “Though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil” (“Psalm 23”), 
could be a caption for this engraving. Diirer may have based his 
depiction of the “Christian Knight” on an address from Erasmus of 
Rotterdam’s “Jnstructions for the Christian Soldier” (“Enchiridion 
militis Christiani”), published in 1504: “In order that you may not be 
deterred from the path of virtue because it seems rough and dreary ... 
and because you must constantly fight three unfair enemies — the flesh, 
the devil, and the world — this third rule shall be proposed to you: all of 
those spooks and phantoms which come upon you as if you were in the 
very gorges of Hades must be deemed for naught after the example of 
Virgil’s Aeneas ... ‘Look not behind thee.”” Riding steadfastly through 
a dark Nordic gorge, Direr’s knight, armoured with a spear, rides a 
Pale Horse past ‘Death,’ a ghastly corpse without nose or lips, who 
holds out an hourglass as a reminder of life’s brevity, and is followed 
closely behind by a pig-snouted ‘Devil.’ Death’s Crown, entwined 
with a snake, symbolizes that ‘it? is the king ... while the snake 
represents evil. The Snake is the biblical symbol for the ‘Devil,’ ever 
since the Garden of Eden where Eve took the apple offered by the 
snake, thus ending immortality. 

Under the knight’s horse runs a long-haired retriever, a hunting dog, 
representing faithfulness and fidelity, it trots at the Knights heels, 
loyally watching for evil. Tied to the horse’s bridal is a garland of oak 
leaves: the oak symbolizes faith and virtue, the strength of one against 
all adversity. The knight rides bravely on, fully protected by his belief 
in God and looking neither to the right or the left, nor backwards, 
where the ‘Devil,’ depicted as a goat — symbolizing the damned at the 
Last Judgment — with an ingratiating grin seems powerless whilest 
ignored. In Matthew 25:32-33, the ‘Devil’ is comparable to the 
betrayer, Jacob the Accuser, as in the “Book of Job,” busily occupied 
with increasing his flocks ... at the expense of his own father-in-law, 
Laban the Aramaean, whom Jacob the deceiver was stealing from (even 
as he had stolen his own brother’s blessing): “He will separate People 
one from another as a shepherd separates the sheep from the goats. 
And he put the sheep at his right hand (the saved) and the goats on his 
left (the Damned).” 

High above the dark forest a safe stronghold, a fortress on top of a 
hill, which represents Heaven and God; the Knight’s goal is this walled 
castle. He is riding towards Heaven. As the embodiment of moral 
virtue, the rider — modeled on the tradition of heroic equestrian portraits 
with which Diirer was familiar from Italy — is undistracted and true to 
his mission: he completely ignores the obstacles of a hostile world 
expressed by ‘Death’ and the ‘Devil’ appearing more in the form of 
phantasmatic imagination than a real threat. A haunting expression of 
the vita activa, or active life ...!”° 


The most important date in the history of the persecution of Knights 
Templar is Friday, 13 October 1307, when most of French Knights of 
the Order were simultaneously arrested at dawn. The memory of 13:10 
is preserved in the ratio of the main dimensions of Diirer’s engraving — 
the dimensions of the engraving are 25 x 19.2 cm which is almost 


23 “The Timeline of Art History”: © 2000-2007, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. [Www.metmuseum.org] 
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exactly the ratio of 13:102. Remembrance of the events that happened 
in 1313, particularly the end of the Order of the Temple and the murder 
of the grand master of Templars Jacques de Molay, is preserved in the 
engraving “Knight, Death, and Devil” executed by Diirer, exactly two 
hundred years later. 


Engraving of the nineteenth century representing the pyre by Jacques de Molay 
and Geoffroy de Charnay, by Auguste Maquet. 


According to the testimony of the columnist Geoffroy of Paris, Jacques de 
Molay died worthily, burned on the stake in 1314: 


"The master, who saw the fire ready, immediately took off his clothes, and 
went naked in his shirt..." He did not shake at any time, although he was shaken 
and shaken. They took him to tie him to the post, and he, smiling and cheerful, 
let himself be done. They clasped his hands, but he said to them, "God knows 
who is wrong and sinned, and misfortune will soon befall those who wrongly 
condemn us." God will avenge our death. Which we are opposed by us will have 
to suffer ". 


The main protagonists in the destruction of the Templars were 
French king Philip IV, also known as Philip le Bel (surely an 
expression of his vanity not mercifulness), and pope Clement V, the 
first in the line of ‘Avignon popes’ — vassals under French royal 
influence. Three main characters of the engraving metaphorically 
represent the three players in the historic drama: Templars are 
represented by the Knight, the king Philip Le Bel is disguised as Death 
wearing a regal crown, and Pope Clement V is concealed in the shape 
of Devil. An allusion to Le Bel’s vanity is his head wreathed in snakes, 
which invokes the myth of Medusa, the most famous and the only 
mortal of the three Gorgons. A beautiful maiden made a mistake 
comparing herself to the goddess Athena who jealously turned 
Medusa’s beautiful curls into hissing snakes. No living being could 
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look at her without being turned into stone. Finally, Perseus cut her 
head while sleeping and brought it to Athena. 

Another allusion to the chivalric order long abolished before Diirer’s 
time is the almost too obviously visible underlying geometry of the 
inverted pentagram as described elsewhere. One of the main 
accusations of the inquisition versus Templars was also ‘Devil- 
worship’ in the image of the egregore Baphometh. The inverted 
pentagram is vulgarly associated as the supreme signifier of evil and 
works of ‘Devil.’ 

The last allusion to the Order of the Temple is the skull placed above 
the tablet with the date and monogram, a symbol marking an event, a 
memory of life and the expression of Gnostic tradition of the Templars. 
The skull, representing ‘Death,’ is lying in the knight’s path. The 
plaque before the skull contains Durer’s signature and the year it was 
created. The engraving is dated 1513, two hundred years after the 
dissolution of the Knights Templar in 1313. The ‘S’ before the date 
may be an allusion to the Greek sigma, of numeric value 200, but 
others say it is Samekh, one of the 22 paths on the Qabbalistic tree of 
life.!74 


It is a story repeated many times, by many artists and throughout the 
history: a quest — not to possess, but to preserve the integrity of the 
Holy Grail. If this engraving represents a ‘Christian ideal,’ then it does 
so from the deep Gnostic apprehension of Christian religion. If the 
beginning of a spiritual journey is represented by the fall from Eden, 
then this engraving represents an exposition of the path, which was so 
often embedded in medieval Grail romances praising the mesmerizing 
adventures of Parsifal. 


Another source is the tale of “Sir Gawain and The Green Knight,” 
about Sir Gawain who was challenged by The Green Knight, in order to 
demonstrate his honor and his name as the bravest of all the knights. 

The Lady of the house tried to seduce him. Scholars have pointed out 
parallels between the girdle Bertilak's wife offers Gawain, and the fruit 
Eve offered to Adam in the Biblical Garden of Eden. 


Sir Gawain had three temptations from the Lady of the Green Knight 


One more person who took the Green Knight under protection to 
perform this idea was a very old lady dwelling in the castle. At the end 
of his quest he saw a castle, and the Lord of the castle invited him to 
stay for the whole Christmas. 

he tale Sir Gawain and The Green Knight says that courage Sir 
Gawain suffered his trials when he accepted the challenge by the Green 
Knight. Her name was Morgan le Fay, and she possessed the magical 
powers. He basically kept his honor even in the face of great 
temptation. Since I cannot guaranty that my behavior will be right in 
extreme situations, it does not mean that I am a bad person. For 
instance Jesus went into the desert and underwent three temptations 
from the Devil that are economic, political, and spiritual temptations, 
and after that he brought his message. Sir Gawain like every previous 
hero took his perilous journey in quest of the Green Chapel. 
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Devil David Bowman. 
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The Failure of Sir Gawaine: Sir Gawaine and Sir Uwaine at the 
Ruined Chapel 

The Holy Grail or San Graal tapestries are a set of six tapestries 
depicting scenes from the legend of King Arthur and the quest 
for the Holy Grail commissioned from Morris & Co. by William 
Knox D'Arcy in 1890 


Time (the Destroyer) laments for faded flowers: 


Time: You know that all such things are subject to time; 
Therefore me to withstand is no reason or rhyme; 
For like as all things in time their beginning had, 
So must all things in time vanish and fade. 
“The Faerie Queene,” (3:296-97) 


Worldly Man’s death is exactly what it should be: panicky, angry, 
sniveling, and damned. Worldly Man ... as a direct descendant of the 
medieval Humanum Genus: his tragic flaw, his predestined nature, so 
that his choices are seen not as free will but as the fruits of his pre-birth 
damnation.'> Jesus, though, experienced unjust suffering and terrible 
persecution — having been put to death in the flesh, but made alive in 
the spirit — at the cross; yet through it He bore the sins of humanity and 
then went to preach His triumph over sin, Satan, hell, demons, and 
death. The death of Christ — the Greek term Peter used, ‘thanato(ma)o,’ 
means ‘to die’: “Thanatology” is the study of death. Beyond that basic 
meaning, the word also carries the connotation of violence, here it 
emphasizing the suffering associated with the violent death of Christ — 
on behalf of sinners, both His greatest humiliation and greatest triumph: 
an act of grace more than ‘unmerited favor.’ Christ did not die for 
sinful angels but He did die for sinful men and women — for the 
ungodly (Rom. 5:6) — lost angels can only listen in dismay to Christ’s 
proclamation of victory (over death). Unlike fallen mankind, the fallen 
angels cannot participate in the atoning work of Christ, and the elect 
angels can only marvel at what they cannot fully understand (1 Pet. 
1:12). 


“Belike it is too late to amend; 
In wickedness thou hast lived, even so thou wilt end.” 
W. Wager, 
“Enough Is as Good as a Feast,” (1375-76). 
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The good stress the contemptus mundi and the shortness of time for 
repentance, while the bad or flighty ring changes on the carpe diem — 
the moment. (The sinful part of man could earn its death, while the 
regenerate part could earn its reward in heaven.) 


Satan:0,O0,O, O-all is mine, all is mine!.. . 
Spare not, nor care not, what mischief you frequent, 
Use drunkenness, deceit, take other men’s wives, 
Pass of nothing — one hour is enough to repent 
Of all the wickedness you have done in your lives. 
[Bear him out upon his back.] 
W. Wager, 
“Enough Is ...,” (1428; 1456-59; S.D. 1471). 


Worldly Man’s portage to Hell comes after physical death occurs the 
dead hero is alone, abandoned by his earthly companions. The 
isolation theme pervades medieval death literature, a theme that will be 
recaptured in Marlowe’s “Doctor Faustus” and the great tragedies of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean stage.!7° This lai was a play about every 
man rather than a historical figure and—most important of all—to 
allow the dying cow hand to repent, die a good death, and be saved. 
The dying cow hand does not survive his repentance, as Protestant 
Morality heroes are wont to do, but dies in a state of acceptance, giving 
good counsel from his deathbed and redeeming his evil life through his 
holy death. This type of redemptive death became a hallmark of the 
great tragedies of 1590-1610, when the classic, medieval, and 
Renaissance ideas of anagnorisis all combined to make the deathbed 
experience a last splendid chance for the dying creature to reclaim his 
own lost worth and to give meaning to the seemingly meaningless 
destruction that has followed in the wake of his hamartia. 


Hermes, while wandering in a rocky and desolate place, gave himself 
over to meditation and prayer. Following the secret instructions of the 
Temple, he gradually freed his higher consciousness from the bondage 
of his bodily senses; and, thus release, his divine nature revealed to him 
the mysteries of the transcendental spheres. He beheld a figure, terrible 
and awe-inspiring. It was the Great Dragon, with wings stretching 
across the sky and light streaming in all directions from its body. (The 
Mysteries taught that the Universal Life was personified as a dragon.) 
The Great Dragon called Hermes by name, and asked him why he thus 
meditated upon the World Mystery. Terrified by the spectacle, Hermes 
prostrated himself before the Dragon, beseeching it to reveal its 
identity. The great creature answered that it was Poimandres, the Mind 
of the Universe, the Creative Intelligence, and the Absolute Emperor of 
all. (In “The Mysteries of Egypt,’ Edouard Schure identities 
Poimandres as the god Osiris.] Hermes then besought Poimandres to 
disclose the nature of the universe and the constitution of the gods. The 
dragon acquiesced, bidding Trismegistus hold its image in his mind. 

Immediately the form of Poimandres changed. Where it had stood 
there was a glorious and pulsating Radiance. This Light was the 
spiritual nature of the Great Dragon itself. Hermes was ‘raised’ into the 
midst of this Divine Effulgence and the universe of material things 
faded from his consciousness. Presently a great darkness descended 
and, expanding, swallowed up the Light. Everything was troubled ... 
about Hermes swirled a mysterious watery substance which gave forth 
a smoke-like vapor. The air was filled with inarticulate moaning and 
sighing which seemed to come from the Light swallowed up in the 
darkness. His mind told Hermes that the Light was the form of the 
spiritual universe and that the swirling darkness which had engulfed it 
represented material substance. 
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Then out of the imprisoned Light a mysterious and Holy Word came 
forth and took its stand upon the smoking waters. This Word — the 
Voice of the Light — rose out of the darkness as a great pillar, and the 
fire and the air followed after it, but the earth and the water remained 
unmoved below. Thus the waters of Light were divided from the 
waters of darkness, and from the waters of Light were formed the 
worlds above and from the waters of darkness were formed the worlds 
below. The earth and the water next mingle, becoming inseparable, 
and the Spiritual Word which is called Reason moved upon their 
surface, causing endless turmoil. 

Then again was heard the voice of Poimandres, but His form was not 
revealed: “Thy God I Am the Light and the Mind which were before 
substance was divided from spirit and darkness from Light. And the 
Word which appeared as a pillar of flame out of the darkness is the Son 
of God, born of the mystery of the Mind. The name of that Word is 
Reason. Reason is the offspring of Thought (Thoth) and Reason shall 
divide the Light from the darkness and establish truth in the midst of 
the waters.” !?7 


“The souls of the just are purified in the moon, 
whilest their bodies return to the earth and their spirit to the sun.” 
Plutarch 


Such, the mystic void of the Great Mother, ideologically related to 
the moon as the source of change and transmutation, has a tendency to 
divide and multiply, which is the essential prerequisite for all creative 
and reproductive processes; the allegorical image of the world of space 
as a reflection of permanent creative activity: Fortune, a young girl 
running naked with two small batons, symbolic of the polarization 
inducing the rotational motion of all things in the entire ‘garlanded’ 
cosmos: a realm wherein unfolds a state of existence comprised of 
many components adhering together in an cosmic morality of the three 
worlds — the infernal, the terrestrial, and the celestial. 

The inferior, or hollow interior of the Black Mountain, a dwelling- 
place for the dead; the cavern, or cave, of the heart, as the Centre of 
being — the Egg of the world. But the essence of the world is the 
conflict between time and eternity, matter and spirit, or the conjunction 
of opposites which yet remain separate on the plane of existence, 
conflict between continuity and discontinuity — squaring the circle in 
the alchemical practice — and keeping the centre as an image of the 
Origin, counterbalanced by the chthonian principle of manifestation — 
the Ouroboros, swallowing its own tail, symbolic of self-fecundation, 
or the primitive idea of self-sufficient Nature (within a cyclic pattern, 
returning to its own beginnings). 


“Then claps his well-fledged wings, and bears away.” 
Blair, “The Grave,” 767. 


The Harrowing of Hell 


"7 Manly P. Hall, Masonic, Hermetic, Quabbalistic & Rosicrucian Symbolical 
Philosophy. (“The Archaic Underground Tradition” by an unknown author.) 
[www.geocities.com/collectumhermeticus/archaicunderground.htm] 
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The Harrowing of Hell, 

Netherlandish, 

c. 1600. Oil on panel. 

78.25 x 52.25 inches. 

This panel painting, with its arched format, would have been used as an 
altarpiece at the turn of the seventeenth century. The artist's name is not known, 
nor is it clear which European country it comes from. 


The Risen Christ is placed in the lower center; behind him is the cross 
with the inscription INRI (an abbreviation of the Latin for Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews) and symbols of the Passion: the scourge, 
the whip, the crown of thorns, the spear, and the sponge soaked with 
vinegar on a long reed, all instruments of torture during Christ's 
crucifixion. 

The divine light of God the Father, with the Hebrew inscription 
Yahweh, shines overhead. In his left hand, Christ holds a white banner, 
and in his right, a hammer—both symbolizing his triumphant 
resurrection and victory in opening the gates of hell. He tramples 
beneath his feet a skeleton and a devil-beast, representations of death 
and sin. 

Christ looks to the left, where Adam, Eve, and other Christians are 
being freed from purgatory, where they had been forced to stay until 
Christ's resurrection cleansed their souls of original sin. In the opposite, 
lower right corner, are the figures of the damned—sinners and non- 
believers—being forced into the jaws of a large beast, representing the 
fiery mouth of hell. 

Depicted in the upper background of the painting are other motifs 
associated with Counter Reformation ideas: a priest celebrating a 
Eucharistic mass, the Ship of Fools, and the establishment of the new 
covenant of the Christian era, on the left, replacing the older Judaic 
law, on the right. 


Giles de Rais & Erzsébet Bathory 
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Bouchard, /i Exduile / On the Nature of Death and Dying 


detail of Christ helping Adam to rise from “Descent of Christ to Limbo” 
(Gerolamo di Romano, Church of Santa Maria della Neve, Pisogne, Italy) ca. 
1533 


“Within the Belly of the Whale” 


I'd rather have compared Adolph Hitler and Christ, or Christ and 
Caesar... but, having been given the choice of writing about someone 
else or myself, I elect to write about myself: as I know myself best.128 
And, as instructed, I shall endeavour to compare myself to Jonah, 129 
whom should qualify under any of the options presented, whether as a 
character in film, a novel, or a TV show. Therefore, because the 
character of Jonah, so appeals to me and sits well within my mind as 
being a reasonable choice, I, to this character, relate thus: 


1. Iwas alone, homeless and vagrant. It was the Easter weekend. 
A castaway! 

2. Aroom is not a home. I was within the great fish’s maw. 

3. Three years, three months and three days within the belly of the 
whale: la Ritz. 


Well, whether or not I’d smoked some pot is negligible: though I’d 
probably had. Still, I could’ve sworn I'd seen Neptune rising out of the 
water and towering over Victoria — an illusion of cloud, mist, and surf. 
I spent my firsts nights sleeping under a log on the beach, camouflaged, 
oblivious to all dangers, natural and social, both ... and of the 
supernatural, as well. Eventually, some compassionate social workers 
assisted me in acquiring money and a room — at the Salvation Army — 
where I remained for some months translating scripture. I was 
removed to a new location in one of the better downtown hotels — not 
much better! My room had a private water-closet, which hitherto ’d 
not been privy. (I was later, by an Act of God, moved upstairs where I 
had to share conveniences ... and conditions deteriorated.) 

Fully consumed, devoured, I was surrounded by the many 
insignificant little human miseries of the impoverished — and 
concluded, the plight of the poor to be disappointingly and 
devastatingly depressing! I began composition of “The Unde Malum 
of Citizen Mayfly,” after having met Beardo, who was actively 
protesting “a right to sleep” and participating in “Camp Freedom,” a 
tent city on the lawn of the Legislature. The interesting thing, though, 
about Beardo, is that he hasn’t used money in almost four years now. 
(“Unde Malum” was intended to inspire Beardo, as I would in no other 
manner support his protestations’: the composition concerns the parable 


228 “Know thyself.” Thales of Miletus, pre-Socratic philosopher. 

29 Jonah, an Old Testament minor prophet, sent to Ninevah, fleeth to Tarshish. 
He is betrayed by a tempest, thrown into the sea, and swallowed by a fish. He 
prayed and was delivered from the fish, and went to preach to Ninevah: 
resigning at God’s mercy, Jonah was reproved. 
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of the rich man and the poor man.130 I presented it to Beardo, and he 
posted it on one of his web-sites. But, I had really intended on mailing 
copies to the Premiere’s group,131 and other such distinguished 
persons.) 

Anyhow, when I'd left the Sally Ann for la Ritz, I left a copy of the 
Holy Bible under my ship’s-bed, opened to the Book of Jonah. The 
ship’s-bed was large, the room was small, and from the dust beneath it, 
I could tell that it’d remain undisturbed for a time. (Incidentally, I’d 
also forgotten a sketch of “Aphrodite washed ashore” behind the 
armoire. I usually loose a bit of myself each time I move. When I 
moved from la Ritz, I didn’t leave much of myself behind: but, one of 
the few things I left was very important to me. I made a present of my 
painting of “Effie (Dunsmuir)” to the manager — I gave away two other 
paintings to each of his assistants: one of Mr. MacDonald and another 
of “a young Emily Carr.” And, later, when I removed myself from 
Victoria to Nanaimo, I lost many things that were good and worthy of 
preservation: paints, writings, and more. 

Any of these situations could thusly be interpreted as relating similar 
circumstances to Jonah’s. Perhaps, the island, itself, is my whale, 
rather than any room or caste restriction. I suppose, optionally, that I 
could’ve compared myself with Captain Nemo, Sherlock Holmes, or 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, but, I am now involved in editing “The 
Unde Malum of Citizen Mayfly,” an epistle to the New Leaders. And, 
like Jonah, who’d fled to Tarshish, here-at Nanaimo, I will come to 
some understanding of this unfinished letter, 132 (though I have lost all 
sources, and notes to a second part, concerning the rich man and certain 
other parables, which may no longer be extant). Perhaps I should’ve 
compared myself to Ahab instead? 


CONCLUSION 


“T have always been willing to take the blame for the things I have 
done.” 
Lillie Langtry 
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“T do not regret one moment of my life.” 
Lillie Langtry 


130 T, about this time, also became interested in Sebastien Brandt’s “Das 
Narrenschiffen (Ship of Fools),” and copied a sketch of “the Ship and the Ship’s 
brethren” onto a poster-board, with Premiere Gordon Campbell trying to sink 
the fools’ ship. 

131 Anything posted to the Legislature, or any Honourable Member of 
Parliament, is firstly scrutinized by security, catalogued and investigated, and 
either destroyed (having, in this case, accomplished nothing) or filed away for 
future prosecution — those “blue-shirts” are monotonously Kafkaesque. 

'32 T am currently selecting certain illustrations of woodcuts, etchings, drawings, 
et cetera; and these, I cut and paste, illuminating the manuscript. Of course, 
without proper permission to use these illustrations, I’m infringing on copyright 
— so I could never, otherwise, contemplate serious publication of “Unde 
Malum.” 
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